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INTRODUCTION: TANTRA 
AND THE POLITICS OF 
SOUTH ASIAN STUDIES 


She is supreme, the primordial power whose nature is eternal, incom- 
parable bliss, the source of all that moves or is motionless... 
—Punyanandanatha, Kamakalavilasa (KEV 2) 


The omnipresence of power... Power is everywhere; not because it 
embraces everything, but because it comes from everywhere. 
—Michel Foucault, The History of Sexuality’ 


urely no aspect of South Asian religion has generated more confu- 
S sion, controversy, or misunderstanding than the complex body of 
texts and traditions known as Tantra. Since their first encounter with 
Indian religions, Western audiences have been at once fascinated and 
horrified, by turns shocked and titillated by this seemingly most exotic 
of all aspects of the exotic Orient. For European colonizers, Orientalist 
scholars, and Christian missionaries of the Victorian era, Tantra was 
generally seen as the worst, most degenerate and depraved example 
of all the worst tendencies in the “Indian mind,” a pathological mix- 
ture of religion and sensuality that had led to the decline of modern 
Hinduism. Yet for most contemporary New Age and popular writers, 
conversely, Tantra is now celebrated as a much-needed affirmation of 
physical pleasure and sexuality, as a “yoga of sex” or “cult of ecs- 
tasy” that might counteract the hypocritical prudery of the Christian 
West.? 
In the last decade, Tantra has also come to the center of a much 
larger debate over the politics of scholarship and the interpretation of 
South Asian traditions. Indeed, a number of authors—and particularly 
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American scholars such as Jeffrey Kripal, David Gordon White, and 
Sarah Caldwell—have received fierce criticism from some Hindu read- 
ers for their allegedly hypersexual and neo-Orientalist interpretation of 
Hinduism in general and ‘Tantra in particular. Wendy Doniger had an 
egg thrown at her head during a public lecture, while Paul Courtright 
received death threats for his interpretation of Hindu traditions, which 
some interpreted as a new form of American-style cultural imperial- 
ism.? In 2007, a group of Indian critics published a 500-page vol- 
ume entitled Invading the Sacred, which argues that Western (especially 
American) scholars have perpetuated a form of neo-Orientalism that 
continues to exoticize and eroticize ‘Tantra for a Western consumer 
audience.’ In this sense, the study of Tantra raises some of the most 
profound ethical and political questions at the heart of all cross-cultural 
understanding, above all, in our increasingly violent and contested 
global context. 

In my previous book, Tantra: Sex, Secrecy, Politics and Power in the 
Study of Religion, I examined the representations and misrepresenta- 
tions of this complex tradition in both European and Indian discourse 
over the last several hundred years, from British colonial authorities 
and Hindu nationalists down to contemporary New Age enthusiasts.° 
The modern imagining of Tantra, I argued, has been a key part of the 
larger imagining of India and the “exotic Orient” as a whole, which has 
been conceived as an irrational, erotic, and feminized opposite of the 
rational, scientific, progressive, and masculine “West.” In place of this 
exoticized phantasm of Tantra, I argued that we need to re-imagine 
‘Tantra as an embodied and historical category, that is, as a category that 
is the mutual construction of both Asian and Western imaginations, and 
one that is very much rooted in material circumstance, social context, 
political conflict, and historical change. 

The Power of Tantra undertakes this more “embodied” and historical 
approach to Tantra by focusing on one of the oldest, most important, 
and yet little-studied Tantric traditions: namely, the goddess Kamakhya 
and the worship at her temple in Assam, northeast India. Since at least 
the eighth century, Kamakhya temple has been revered as one of the 
oldest “seats of power” (sakta pithas) or sites of Tantric worship in 
South Asia, as the “birthplace,” “principal center,” or “headquarters” 
Tantra,° and indeed as the locus of the goddess’ own yoni or sexual 
organ. As the goddess of desire (Rama), Kamakhya herself is believed 
to menstruate once a year, the occasion of her most important festival, 
which is said to give life to the earth and power to her devotees. It is 
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in this sense that Kamakhya can be called the “matrix of power,” as 
the generative mother or womb (Sanskrit matr, etymologically related 
to Latin mater and matrix) that gives birth to the universe and the 
divine energy that flows through all its elements (mdatras). Kamakhya 
temple has for centuries been infamous as a center of Tantric practice 
in its most extreme forms, including both the regular offering of animal 
(and, allegedly, human) sacrifice and esoteric sexual rites. 

So the question that the case of Kamakhya presents is the following: 
if we have deconstructed the idea that Tantra is primarily an exotic tra- 
dition of sex and violence, what do we do with a tradition that does seem 
to contain many erotic and violent themes, such as divine menstrua- 
tion, sexual rites, and blood sacrifice? What do we do with a tradition 
that is considered “exotic” even by many Indian audiences? How do 
we engage in a sophisticated encounter with these traditions in a way 
that does not simply continue a kind of neo-Orientalist fascination with 
the exotic Other or promote a new form of cultural imperialism? 

Far from a source of postcolonial angst or neo-imperial despair, I ar- 
gue, a serious encounter with the Tantric traditions of Assam can help 
transform the way we understand both the rich history of South Asia 
and our own ambivalent position in the twenty-first-century global 
order. Borrowing some theoretical insights from Gilles Deleuze and 
Michel Foucault, I hope to reframe our understanding of ‘Tantra by 
rethinking basic Tantric concepts such as desire (Rama) and power 
(Saktt). More important, however, I will also use Indian concepts like 
kama and Sakti to critique and reframe our own taken-for-granted under- 
standings of desire and power. Most modern literature on ‘Tantra, both 
popular and scholarly, continues to define and discuss Tantra primarily 
in terms of sex. What I will argue, however, is that the Indian concept of 
kama contains a vast range of meanings that include, but far exceed, the 
level of sexual desire that has so long preoccupied modern observers. 
So too, the concept of sakiz contains yet far transcends mere political 
power, also embracing the vital energy that pervades the cosmos, social 
order, and human body alike. 

Rather than an exotic cult of ecstasy, Tantra thus turns out to be 
a far more complex, dynamic—and more interesting—tradition that 
has played very different roles in different periods of Indian history. 
This book traces the complex history of one particular tradition, Sakta 
‘Tantra in Assam, as a microcosmic lens through which to view the 
changing role of ‘Tantra in South Asia. As a “path of power,” centered 
on the divine Sakti of the goddess, Tantra has in some historical periods 
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been closely tied to kingship, blood sacrifice, and war. Yet as a path 
of desire, Tantra has also in other cases involved transgressive rites 
such as the consumption of male and female sexual fluids as a source 
of esoteric power. And in still other periods, Tantra was attacked by 
Hindu reformers and Christian missionaries alike as a dangerous path 
of black magic for the fulfillment of worldly desires. Finally, in the 
twenty-first century, the power of the goddess has been globalized 
for a new age of ‘Tantra. Indeed, we now see internationally famous 
gurus like Shree Maa of Kamakhya who have spread the worship of 
the goddess from Assam to California, while transforming this once- 
esoteric tradition into a devotional path for a global audience of spiritual 
consumers. 

In sum, the “power of Tantra” is hardly either singular or static, but 
has in fact been reconfigured in different periods in response to a wide 
range of shifting historical forces and social-political influences. And it 
continues to challenge us today, forcing us to rethink the very nature 
of cross-cultural understanding and our own role in these complex 
“matrices of power.” 


Beyond the “extreme Orient”: Tantra 
and imperialism, old and new 


As most modern scholars agree, the term Tantra (or “Tantrism” or 
“Tantricism’’) does not refer to a singular, monolithic, or neatly de- 
fined category. Rather, this is an extremely messy and ambiguous term 
used to refer to a “bewilderingly diverse array of esoteric precepts and 
practices attested across much of South, Inner and East Asia from the 
sixth century down to the present day.’ Indeed, it covers a huge range 
of diverse texts, traditions, and ritual practices that spread through- 
out the Hindu, Buddhist, and Jain communities of India, China, Japan 
Tibet, Pakistan, Mongolia, and parts of Southeast Asia; and it is re- 
flected in a wide variety of different sects and schools, such as the 
Pancaratra, Sahajiya, Pasupata, Kapalika, Kaula, Krama, Trika, Sakta, 
Natha Siddha, Srividya and Pascimamnaya. As André Padoux and 
others have argued, the abstract category of “Tantrism”—as singular, 
unified “ism”—is itself a relatively recent invention, and in large part 
the creation of Orientalist scholars and Hindu reformers writing in the 
nineteenth century: 
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‘Tantrism is a protean phenomenon, so complex and elusive that it 
is practically impossible to define it...Tantrism is, to a large extent, 
a “category of discourse in the West,” and not, strictly speaking, an 
Indian one. As a category, Tantrism is not...an entity in the minds 
of those inside. It is a category in the minds of observers from out- 
side... The term Tantrism was coined by Western Indologists of the 
latter part of the nineteenth century whose knowledge of India was 
limited... Neither in traditional India nor in Sanskrit texts is there a 
term for Tantrism; no description or definition of such a category is 
to be found anywhere.® 


Derived from the root tan, “to spread” or “to stretch,” the term 
tantra has been used since Vedic times in a huge variety of different 
ways, signifying everything from a loom or weaving machine, to a 
system of philosophy, to a drug or remedy.? For example, in texts 
like the Kalika Purana—the most important Assamese text from the 
tenth to the eleventh centuries that I will use extensively in this bbok— 
tantra has a very mundane meaning: typically it means any rite or form 
of worship of a particular deity, such as the worship of the goddess 
Kamakhya or Vaisnavi (kamakhyd tantra, vaisnavi tantra, and so on).'° 
Most commonly tantra simply means a kind of text—but one that 
may or may not contain the sort of tantalizing and titillating things we 
normally associate with “Tantra” today. 

In the course of my own research in northeast India between 2000 
and 2008, I interviewed hundreds of priests, devotees, gurus, and 
holy men and received more or less as many different answers to the 
question “what is Tantra?” For example, at Kamakhya temple in 2004, 
I interviewed two priests and asked for their definitions of “Tantra.” 
The first priest laughed and tried to explain how difficult it is to define 
such a complex term, but then said: “Tantra is essentially mantra—the 
power of sound and vibration that we use to worship the goddess.” 
Immediately, however, the second priest interrupted, saying, “No, no. 
That’s not Tantra. Tantra comes from tan and man; tan means the 
‘body’ and man means the ‘mind’. So ‘Tantra is mind and body together, 
the whole human being in spiritual practice.” Finally, overhearing our 
conversation, another (non-Tantric) s@dhu from Tripura came over 
and decided to offer his opinion on the subject. Like many non-Tantric 
sadhus, he had a very low opinion of Tantra, which he dismissed as 
a very bad, unclean (kharap, asuddha) thing, mostly associated with 
phony magic tricks to dupe the ignorant. To illustrate his point, he 
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pulled something out of his bag that looked like dried grass. He placed 
a few blades of the stuff in his mouth and said, “Pll show you “Tantra.’” 
Once the blades were wet from his saliva, they began to wave and wiggle 
around. He smiled and laughed gleefully “Thzs is your “Tantra,” he 
snickered, meaning that Tantra is little more than silly mumbo-jumbo 
and trickery.'! In sum, the meanings of Tantra, even at a single site 
like Kamakhya, are not only remarkably varied but often contradictory 
and reflective of a complex series of historical transformations. 

In twenty-first-century America and Europe, however, the mean- 
ing of ‘Tantra is usually much more straightforward. If we browse the 
shelves of any major book store or search through the thousands of 
offerings on Amazon.com, we find that Tantra in popular culture is 
defined by one thing alone: really, really good sex. Thus we now find 
thousands of books, DVDs, and videos with titles such as Tantra be- 
tween the Sheets: the Easy and Fun Guide to Mind-Blowing Sex or Tantra 
for Erotic Empowerment; The Key to Enriching your Sexual Life, all of 
which define Tantra primarily as the means to fabulous sex, extended 
orgasms, and more fulfilling relationships. Indeed, the more erotically 
challenged among us may even consult the Complete Idiot’s Guide to 
Tantric Sex, which promises to teach the reader to “make sex juicy 
with magic and play” and “please your partner as never before.” The 
Idiot’s version of Tantra is explicitly advertised as a uniquely “Amer- 
ican” spiritual practice, perfectly suited to our highly individualistic, 
materialistic, and quick-fix lifestyle. 


Although Tantric practices were developed in the Eastern part of the 
world, they are particularly applicable and appealing to the Western 
world today... Tantric sex promises simple steps and instant results, 
which are appealing to Westerners who are conditioned to “instant” 
lifestyles (instant coffee, fast food, instant gratification) .. . Tantric sex 
starts with individual practice... This is consistent with the individ- 
ualism that is the basis of Western society... Tantric sex encourages 
heightening the senses through beautiful clothing, attractive surround- 
ings and stimulation of all the senses, which is consistent with Western 


obsessions with worldly pleasures. !* 


But how exactly did this complex and heterogeneous body of South 
Asian traditions come to be reduced to the singular goal of enhanced 
sexual pleasure? 


Introduction ey: 


Orientalist views of Tantra and the politics of empire 


If “Tantra” in its original usage had a wide array of different mean- 
ings, it was primarily during the nineteenth century that it began to 
be congealed into a sort of homogenous, unified “ism”—and one pri- 
marily identified with sex. However, the “ism” of Tantrism was by 
no means simply a kind of Orientalist fabrication. Rather, it was the 
far more complex product of real South Asian traditions that were 
interpreted, reinterpreted, and misinterpreted by Orientalist scholars, 
Christian missionaries, and Hindu reformers alike. As such, the mod- 
ern imagining of Tantra was closely tied to both the politics of em- 
pire and the politics of emergent Hindu nationalism in the nineteenth 
century. !3 

As Ronald Inden has shown, Orientalist discourse on India was 
closely linked to the larger British imperial project. Throughout nine- 
teenth and early twentieth-century Orientalist literature, the “Indian 
mind” was consistently described as “feminine,” dream-like, irrational, 
and disorderly, and so “an inferior substitute for the West’s masculine, 
world-ordering rationality.’ Though “weak” and effete, this exotic tra- 
dition was also imagined as dangerous and beguiling to European 
rationality: “Hinduism is a female presence, who is able, through her 
very amorphousness and absorptive powers, to boggle and perhaps 
even threaten Western rationality ... European reason penetrates the 
womb of Indian unreason, but always at the risk of being engulfed 
by her.” !4 In sum, India was imagined as the quintessential “other” or 
“shadow” of Europe, a primitive, uncivilized, irrational, and effeminate 
realm set in contrast to the modern, civilized, rational, and masculine 
West.!> 

And Tantra, above all, was repeatedly and consistently singled out as 
the epitome of this effeminate, irrational, and dangerous world, as the 
“extreme Orient” or “India’s darkest heart.” Throughout nineteenth- 
century Orientalist literature, Tantra was described in the most vivid 
language as “nonsensical extravagance and crude gesticulation” (H.H. 
Wilson), “Hinduism arrived at its last and worst stage of medieval de- 
velopment” (Sir Monier-Williams) and “black art of the crudest and 
filthiest kind” in which a “veritable devil’s mass is purveyed in vari- 
ous forms” (D.L Barnett).!° Imagined as the darkest, most debauched 
aspect of the irrational Indian mind itself, Tantra thus offered per- 
haps the clearest evidence of the need for rational, orderly imperial 
rule.'” 
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The womb of ‘Tantra: Assam 
as the original heartland of Tantra 


As the eastern-most corner of India, Assam was frequently identified as 
both the most exotic, dangerous, effeminate region of the subcontinent 
and as the original homeland of the perverse rites of Tantra. A moun- 
tainous, heavily forested region with tremendous diversity of wildlife 
and among the heaviest rainfall in Asia, Assam has long been imagined 
as the most extreme aspect of the “extreme Orient” itself. The people 
of the region are no less diverse, representing a complex mixture of eth- 
nic and linguistic groups that include Mon-Khmer, Tibeto-Burman, 
Indo-Aryan, and Tai-Shan. Today, the state of Assam alone contains 
twenty-three recognized tribal groups, including the Bodo Kacharis, 
Rabhas, Lalungs, Mikirs, Khasis, Jaintias, Garos, and Nagas, each with 
their own unique cultures, dialects, and religious histories. !® 

The identification of Assam as the heartland of Tantra long pre- 
dated European Orientalist discourse. Throughout Indian, Tibetan, 
and Muslim accounts alike, Assam was long quite infamous as a land 
of black magic, tribal superstition, and human sacrifice. According to a 
Tibetan author of the seventeenth century, “there are so many witches 
(dakinis) and various kinds of demons and devils there that even a 
person who has fully mastered the Tantras can hardly stay there.”!? In 
medieval Muslim literature, too, Assam was said to be “notorious for 
magic and sorcery,” for human sacrifice and sexual rites.?° This associ- 
ation of Assam with the most extreme forms of magic and above all sex- 
ual rites continues in the Indian imagination to this day. For example, 
the popular Bengali novelist, Samaresh Basu, published a widely read 
and highly imaginative account of a secret sexual rite that he allegedly 
witnessed in Assam in 1981. As he described the intense love-play of 
the devotees, he had never seen anything so shocking and had no idea 
that sex could be quite so exciting: “The whole thing seemed to me 
so incredible that I experienced none of the normal reactions that an 
individual would feel when he or she saw anyone making love, though 
they were masters of the myriads of techniques of lovemaking.”! 

But if Indian authors saw Assam as an exotic and strange land, 
British colonial authors and missionaries saw this region as nothing 
less than the most remote, dangerous, and extreme corner of the 
extreme Orient itself. As Sir Charles Eliot put it in 1921, these are 
lands of “barbarous and immoral worship,” whose “outward signs are 
repulsive” and “inner meaning strange.”’? Likewise, as Sir Edward 
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Albert Gait wrote in his classic account of Assam, “the whole coun- 
try is famed...as a land of magic and witchcraft”? and its people 
characterized by their femininity, sensuality, and “tendency towards 
physical and moral deterioration. Any race that had been long resi- 
dent there... would gradually become soft and luxurious.””* Finally, 
Christian missionaries such as J.H. Lorain concluded that the religion 
of Assam is not just a form of sensual worship with blood sacrifice and 
liquor, but nothing less than “a revelation from the Evil One.””° 

But above all, Assam has long been regarded by both Indian and Eu- 
ropean authors as the original home of Tantra. As the locus of the god- 
dess’ sexual organ, as the very “embodiment of desire” (Kamarupa), 
and as the home of the supreme “goddess of desire” (Kamakhya), As- 
sam has been frequently cited as “the principal centre” and even the 
“birthplace” of Tantra.7° As H.H. Wilson put it in 1840, Assam is “the 
source from which the Tantric corruption of the religion of the Vedas 
and Puranas proceeded.”?’ As we will see below, such a land of strange 
sexual rites, human sacrifice, and tribal religion seemed to present the 
clearest evidence (and most convenient excuse) for the need for strong 
imperial rule in the subcontinent.® 

In fact, despite these disparaging and often outlandish Orientalist 
views, Assam does appear to have been one of the oldest and most 
important early sites for the development of Tantra in South Asia. 
Known in ancient times as Pragjyotisapura (“the city of eastern lights’’) 
and Kamarupa (“the form of desire’), Assam was widely regarded as 
one of the oldest seats of power and the site at which some of the earliest 
and most influential Tantric texts were revealed. As D.C. Sircar notes, 
“the Kamarupa Pitha became unrivalled as a center of ‘Tantric culture 
by absorbing the popularity of the other Yoni ¢zrthas of ancient India 
at a fairly early date.”*? In sum, as the twentieth century’s greatest 
historian of religion, Mircea Eliade, put it, “Assam (= Kamarupa) was 
the tantric country par excellence.”*° 

Yet remarkably, despite its obvious importance for the early devel- 
opment of Tantra and goddess worship in South Asia, there is very 
little scholarship on Kamakhya or Sakta Tantra in Assam.*! There are 
a few notable exceptions, such as Loriliai Biernacki’s Renowned Goddess 
of Desire, which, however, focuses on a small number of late medieval 
texts from northeast India and does not examine either the ancient or 
the contemporary forms of Tantra in Assam.?? 

For the most part, both Indian and Western scholarship has fre- 
quently dismissed the Assamese tradition as a kind of thin veneer of 
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Hinduism pasted clumsily over a deeper substratum of tribal super- 
stition and magic.*? And it is true that the form of Tantra that we 
find in Assam is very different from the elite, highly philosophical, 
and brahmanic Tantra of traditions like Kashmir Saivism or South In- 
dian Srividya. In contrast to the sophisticated philosophical discourses 
of Abhinavagupta or Bhaskararaya, the Assamese ‘Tantric tradition is 
heavily infused with non-Hindu and often highly un-Vedic elements 
drawn from the many indigenous religions of the northeast. And yet, 
as we will see in the chapters that follow, the Assamese tradition is by 
no means a simple veneer of Hinduism slapped onto a deeper tribal 
substratum. Instead, it is the result of a far more complex negotia- 
tion between the many indigenous traditions of the northeast and the 
Sanskritic, brahmanic traditions coming from north India that resulted 
in what is among the oldest and most powerful forms of Tantra in 
South Asia. 

In my attempt to engage in a more embodied, historical, and cul- 
turally contextualized study of Tantra, I will use a wide range of tex- 
tual, archeological, and ethnographic materials from roughly the eighth 
century to the present. These include: sculptural and architectural ev- 
idence from ancient Assam; Sanskrit texts from Assam and Cooch 
Behar ranging from the Kalika Purana and Kaulajnana Nirnaya (tenth 
to eleventh centuries) to the Kamakhya Tantra, Yoni Tantra, and Yogini 
Tantra (sixteenth to seventeenth centuries); historical texts (buratiyis) 
from medieval Assam; modern popular literature in Assamese and 
Bangla; British colonial and American missionary writings; and in- 
terviews with contemporary Sakta gurus and devotees.** Finally, I 
will also include a serious reflection on contemporary theoretical ap- 
proaches to desire and power, such as the widely influential work of 
Deleuze and Foucault. Here I will suggest that a reflection on Tantric 
concepts of kama and sakti can not only help us rethink current un- 
derstandings of desire and power, but also help imagine a kind of 
embodied spirituality, an approach to religion that is rooted very much 
“in the flesh.” 


From Pax Britannica to Pax Americana: 
Empire, American style? 


If much of the nineteenth-century literature on Tantra was often closely 
tied to the project of British imperialism, we might well ask what sorts 
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of political implications twenty-first-century literature on Tantra might 
have? After all, the clear successor to the British as the world’s dominant 
power is the USA, with economic, cultural, and military might that far 
surpasses its imperial predecessors. As Niall Ferguson asks in Colossus: 
The Price of America’s Empire, “If the British Empire was America’s pre- 
cursor as the global hegemon, might not the United States be Britain’s 
successor as an Anglophone empire?”?> A decade ago, Charles Maier 
notes, the very concept of American empire aroused “righteous in- 
dignation” because the USA was “an empire that dared not speak its 
name. But these days... the bashfulness has ended.”’*° Today, both lib- 
eral and conservative commentators alike acknowledge that “not since 
Rome claimed both imperial and spiritual precedence has a single po- 
litical entity managed to achieve such a double preeminence.’’*’ 

Until relatively recently, the USA has not been a direct or explicit sort 
of imperial power, in the sense that Great Britain had been, but rather 
an "indirect" or "informal" empire, working more through tremendous 
cultural and economic influence than direct military intervention. As 
Anne McClintock comments in Imperial Leather, 


Since the 1940s, the U.S’ imperialism-without-colonies has taken a 
number of distinct forms (military, political, economic and cultural). 
Some concealed, some half-concealed. The power of U.S. finance 
capital and huge multinational corporations to command the flows of 
capital, research, consumer goods and media information around the 


world can exert a coercive power as great as any colonial gunboat.*® 


With the preemptive invasion of Iraq in 2003, however, the USA seems 
to have opted for the more old-fashioned, direct sort of imperial con- 
quest and aggressive pursuit of valued resources.?? 

So if America is today the world’s dominant empire (even if indi- 
rectly), one might justifiably wonder: If nineteenth-century Orientalist 
scholarship on ‘Tantra went hand in hand with the expansion of British 
imperial power, what are the political implications of contemporary 
American scholarship on ‘Tantra? What is its relation to the current 
imperial formation? As Sheldon Pollock asks, 


A history of Indology, extracolonial no less than colonial, that finds it 
to be enmeshed in power from its beginnings, and an analysis of the 
object of Indology ...as an indigenous form of knowledge production 
equally saturated with domination, have important implications. We 
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are forced to ask ourselves whether the Indology we ourselves practice 
continues its past role??? 


Invading the sacred? Critiques of American 
representations of ‘Tantra 


Over the last decade, a number of Indian critics have leveled precisely 
this charge against American scholarship on South Asia. The best- 
known case is Jeffrey J. Kripal’s groundbreaking but controversial book 
Kalt’s Child (1995), a study of the life and mystical experiences of the 
Indian saint and national hero, Shri Ramakrishna. Kripal’s two most 
controversial arguments were (a) that Ramakrishna is best understood 
not as a spokesman of abstract, monist, Vedanta philosophy, as the later 
tradition had portrayed him, but rather as a tantrika whose worldview 
is profoundly shaped by Sakta Tantra; and (b) that Ramakrishna’s life 
and mystical experiences reveal homoerotic tendencies that neither the 
saint nor the tradition could accept and therefore concealed.*! 

Not surprisingly, many Indian readers (and many who had never 
read the book but simply heard about its scandalous contents) took 
issue with Kripal’s arguments. And many asked whether this was not a 
new form of cultural imperialism or “colonialism updated,” yet another 
example of foreign scholars pillaging the traditions of India’s sacred 
heritage in order to titillate an audience of Western consumers.*” As 
Narasingha Sil put it, this is but the latest example of American au- 
thors “McDonaldizing” the values of other cultures, an agenda that is 
“parallel to the political and economic evangelization of the world in 
the ‘mantra’ of free market and democracy.”’*? 

Among the most outspoken critics is Rajiv Malhotra, an en- 
trepreneur and activist living in New Jersey, who founded an organiza- 
tion called the Infinity Foundation. According to its mission statement, 
the Foundation is dedicated to “upgrade the quality of understanding 
of Indian civilization in the American media and educational system.”44 
In Malhotra’s eyes, Kripal’s book is only one symptom of a much larger 
disorder in the American academic system and the study of India— 
what he calls the “Wendy’s Child Syndrome,” meaning a disorder that 
has been transmitted by Indologists like Wendy Doniger through her 
many students now situated throughout the academy. Smitten by this 
syndrome, American scholars have continued an imperialist agenda 
by portraying Indian religions as sexual, exotic, and extreme: “Under 
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Western control, Hinduism Studies has produced ridiculous carica- 
tures that could easily be turned into a Bollywood movie.” In Malhotra’s 
opinion, Western scholars have transformed great saints like Ramakr- 
ishna into “child molesters,” while the Hindu goddess is imagined to 
be “fa sex maniac with a variety of pathological conditions,” and essen- 
tially “the entire Hindu society needs to be psychoanalyzed in terms 
of sexual deviance.”4> As Malhotra explained to me in an interview 
in 2008, all of this is evidence that colonial images from the British 
era still linger on in American representations. India is still seen as a 
wild, dangerous frontier, and Hindus are seen as either “noble savages” 
when they fit Western stereotypes or “dangerous savages” when they 
challenge those representations.*° 

Malhotra and others are particularly critical of the American study 
of Tantra, which, in their opinion, has been consistently reduced to its 
sexual aspects with little regard for its deeper spiritual content. Some 
of Malhotra’s most intense critiques have been directed at another of 
“Wendy’s children,’ David Gordon White, and his 2003 book, Kiss of 
the Yogini. Among other things, White argues that the earliest forms of 
‘Tantra centered on the oral consumption of sexual fluids, and it was 
only later that this “hard core” form of Tantra was sublimated and 
transformed into the more elite philosophical traditions such as the 
Kashmir Saivite school. In the eyes of Malhotra, however, White has 
simply missed the deeper religious significance of Hindu Tantra and 
reduced the tradition to mere “decadent sexuality, without spiritual 
purpose.’”’*” 

Malhotra’s critique generated something of a firestorm, not only 
among academics but in the larger Hindu diasporic community. In 
2007, a group of Indian writers compiled the volume Invading the 
Sacred, which argues that American scholarship on Hinduism is in 
fact “the hallmark of a new imperial structure.”*? American scholar- 
ship, they argue, denies Indians any standing in the representation of 
their own culture and produces “fast-food like publications” that por- 
tray Indian culture as a “series of abuses, such as caste, sati, dowry, 
murders, religious conflicts, instability, immorality, grotesque desires, 
etc.”4? And American studies of Tantra, by focusing “exclusively on 
the sexual meaning”’>? of the tradition, are seen as the epitome of this 
neo-imperialist trend. 

While the critiques leveled by Malhotra and others have been gen- 
erally civil, even if heated, the debate has also spilled over into more 
violent confrontations. Not only did Doniger have an egg thrown at 
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her head during a lecture, but Paul Courtright received a variety of 
personal threats for suggesting that one could do a Freudian interpre- 
tation of the god GaneSsa. According to one critic, Courtright “should 
be tortured alive and burned to ashes.”>! James Laine’s book, Shivaji: 
Hindu King in Islamic India was not only banned in India, but one of 
his collaborators was assaulted by Hindu extremists, and the library in 
Pune where he did research was seriously vandalized.>* Clearly, these 
“academic” debates strike at much deeper tensions at the very heart of 
religious and national identity in the postcolonial context. Indeed, they 
raise central questions about the very nature of cross-cultural under- 
standing amidst an increasingly contested, often violent global order. 


A “recovering Orientahst’s” approach to Tantra 
Not surprisingly, American scholars have responded with forceful and 
intelligent critiques of their own. Kripal, for example, has written ex- 
tensively and quite thoughtfully in response to his critics. While he 
acknowledges the injustices of colonialism and its legacy in the post- 
colonial context, he argues that his critics have seriously misread and 
distorted his genuine attempt to reveal the complex religious life and 
Tantric world of Ramakrishna. At the same time, they threaten to im- 
pose a kind of “ideological censorship” that is both fundamentally at 
odds with the spirit of academic inquiry and a suppression of India’s 
rich religious history.°? Similarly, Paul Courtright has noted that it 
is not just American scholars but also their critics who have political 
interests—in many cases, the interests of “well-financed and organized 
groups on the political and religious right [who] want to control the 
memory of India’s past in ways that suit their own ideological agen- 
das,” while attacking those like himself who “challenge those construc- 
tions.”°* But he also suggests that these incidents can open the more 
hopeful possibility for more respectful dialogue and mutual under- 
standing between members of the Hindu community and those who 
study them.>*° 

One of the most thoughtful responses to these criticisms has come 
from the “mother” of American Hinduism studies herself, Wendy 
Doniger. After long and deep reflection on the “Wendy’s Child” de- 
bate, Doniger has described herself as a kind of “recovering Orien- 
talist.” As she explained in an interview with me in 2007, she herself 
comes from Orientalist background and still finds much to admire in 
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early British scholarship on India. But she can now also appreciate the 
political dimensions of scholarship, both past and present: 


By temperament and training I am still an Orientalist...I am still in- 
terested mainly in literature, in stories, in Sanskrit texts. But now I 
think I have a better balance: I have acknowledged the political di- 
mension of the work and of my own scholarship. I still greatly value 
British scholarship on India, even though it was in the service of an 
evil empire, but now I read that scholarship differently.>° 


Doniger acknowledges that Orientalist scholarship was historically 
complicit in the imperial project and that India today continues to be 
subject to a new, American-style form of economic domination: “For 
many years Europeans wrote anything they wanted and took anything 
they wanted from India... Even now much of Indian culture is influ- 
enced by American political and economic domination. And India is 
quite right to object to that.”>’ She also notes that Malhotra and others 
have pointed to real and important issues in the modern study of South 
Asian religions. But they had, she said, “messed up the solutions,” by 
mounting a wholesale and unproductive attack that has only further 
alienated contemporary scholars from their critics.°* 

As a “Wendy’s child” myself—but also one trained in the midst of 
postcolonial theory and subaltern studies—I find myself both sympa- 
thetic to and critical of both sides of this divide.°? In general, I am 
not unsympathetic to many of Malhotra’s criticisms and have made 
similar criticisms in my own work—though I am not sympathetic to 
his tone or argumentative style. While it would surely be absurd to link 
contemporary American scholars directly to the policies of the current 
US government, it would also be naive to pretend that they are not 
part of a larger social, cultural, and political context that both shapes 
and is shaped by their work. As Richard King argues in Orientalism 
and Religion, we cannot “divorce academics from the wider cultural 
context in which they work and from the network of power relations 
that locates the scholar as an institutionally inscribed ‘expert’ ”’; instead, 
he suggests, we need to “criticize the power dynamic implied in the 
use of taken-for-granted categories (such as ‘religion, ‘Hinduism’ and 
‘mysticism’).”°° Here I would add “Tantra” or “Tantrism” to his list 
of taken-for-granted categories. 

The USA, it seems to me, is a new kind of imperial power—though 
an indirect and informal one—and it does exert a form of cultural 
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colonialism on much of the world. And American literature on Tantra, 
both popular and academic, has focused disproportionately on the 
exotic and sexual aspects of this tradition, often to the neglect of its 
less titillating aspects. As N.N. Bhattacharyya long ago pointed out, 
“Most of the modern writers on this subject insist solely on its sexual 
elements, minimal though they are compared to the vastness of the sub- 
ject... Thus the historical study of Tantrism has been handicapped, 
complicated and conditioned by the preoccupations of those working 
in the field.”®! This equation of Tantra with sex has continued in even 
the finest recent scholarship, which continues to define Tantra as a path 
surrounded by “strangeness, seediness and sex,”©” with sexual union as 
the “distinguishing feature of the most esoteric and advanced class” of 
Tantra.®? As David Gordon White’s otherwise excellent book defines 
it, the “hard core” form of Tantric practice, “which gives ‘Tantra its 
specificity,’ centers on “sexual interactions between male practitioners 
and their female counterparts.”°* 

It seems to me that the problem with the approach of Malhotra 
and the authors of Invading the Sacred is not that their criticisms of 
Western scholarship are groundless. On the contrary, as Vijay Prashad 
observes, “Much of what [Malhotra] said is correct (there is an in- 
sensitivity toward the Hindu tradition and a disregard for the real 
living Indians), and it had been the basis for a long-standing debate 
around the institutions.”®° Rather, the problem with their criticisms is 
threefold. 

First, many of the critiques of American scholarship rest on a sim- 
plistic and now quite outdated binary view of the world—a world still 
seen as divided into an “East” and a “West,” where a domineering 
Occidental empire exploits an innocent Orient. While this narrative 
may have been partially true of Orientalist discourse of the nineteenth 
century, it no longer makes much sense in the increasingly intercon- 
nected, globalized world of the twenty-first century, where the centers 
of power and wealth are as much in New Delhi, Mumbai, Tokyo, and 
Abu Dhabi as in London or New York. Indeed, today the centers of 
global poverty are as much in New Orleans as in Kolkata. The USA 
may well be the dominant force in the current form of imperialism, but 
itis hardly the sole or central power. Hence, it is perhaps more accurate 
to speak of a form of “market imperialism,” the imperialism of multi- 
national corporations and global capital,°° which is hardly limited to 
the “West” and in which many Indians are as implicated as any Ameri- 
cans. Malhotra, for example, lives in New Jersey and describes himself 
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as a former “senior executive in several multinational companies, as a 
management consultant, and as a private entrepreneur, spanning the 
computer, software, telecom, and media industries.”®’ It is difficult to 
see him as a voiceless subaltern colonized by an imperial American 
regime. 

Moreover, if one can ask whether American scholarship is impli- 
cated in a new kind of imperial politics, so too, one can ask whether 
the writings of Hindu critics are not also implicated in larger politi- 
cal agendas. If discourse and power are always interrelated, as Said 
suggests, then is the discourse of Invading the Sacred interrelated 
with the politics of Hindu nationalism? Today all of us—defenders of 
Hinduism no less than American scholars—are enmeshed in com- 
plex matrices of power that far transcend the simplistic binaries of 
“Fast” and “West.” 

Second, the criticisms aimed at American scholarship can easily de- 
volve into a very unproductive form of identity politics. As Lily Shapiro 
notes, they often assume that persons of Hindu background “possess 
an innate understanding of Hindu categories of thought which can 
never be reached by someone not indigenous to the tradition.”°* They 
also seem to assume that theoretical models generated in Europe have 
nothing useful to contribute to the understanding of non-European 
cultures. Both of these assumptions, it seems to me, are fundamentally 
opposed to the larger goal of cross-cultural understanding. If we can 
say nothing about another group with which members of that group 
might disagree, and if we can in turn hear nothing from others that 
challenges our own beliefs, then the idea of cross-cultural dialogue is 
a hollow charade. The key, I think, is to allow the critique to work in 
both directions, that is, to also allow the encounter with other cultures 
to challenge our own biases and assumptions. A genuine encounter 
with another tradition is not simply a matter of applying some Euro- 
pean theoretical model and running it through the theory-mill; rather, 
it should also force us to rethink our theoretical models, to incorporate 
non-European concepts, and to generate new, more complex models 
in their place. 

Finally, in the case of Tantra, many of the critiques of American 
scholarship also strike me as an attempt to sanitize or deodorize Indian 
history, to censor evidence of anything that today might appear embar- 
rassing or extreme. As Peter van der Veer comments, this is a common 
strategy of many Hindus living in the USA and Europe, who hope to 
present a “respectable” image of Hinduism, downplaying the messier 
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and more complex aspects of the tradition. Ironically, however, this is 
often only the inverse image of the Orientalist stereotype of Hinduism: 


The construction of a unified Hindu identity is of utmost importance 
for Hindus who live outside India. They need a Hinduism that can 
be explained to outsiders as a respectable religion, that can be taught 
to their children in religious education. . . In an ironic twist of history, 
Orientalism is now brought by Indians to Indians living in the West.®? 


As Prashad suggests, Malhotra’s goal is to “rebrand India” by imposing 
the idea that there is just “one Indic thought”—and one that happens 
to conform with the conservative vision of the Hindu nationalists. In 
reality, of course, the complex traditions we now call Hinduism are an 
incredibly rich and diverse body of texts, rituals, and sects that have 
evolved over the last 3500 years. Our task should therefore not be to 
promote a singular version of Hinduism that makes modern India look 
good on the global stage, but rather to appreciate the complex plural- 
ity of traditions that comprise its rich religious history: “we [are] not 
invested simply in making India look good: we wanted to ensure that 
the diversity of India’s history and its struggles be represented... The 
solution is not to brown-wash the textbooks on ancient Indian his- 
tory, but to write more honest books about the contradictions of all 
civilizations.” ”° 

In sum, as King points out, we should not allow ourselves to be black- 
mailed into thinking that there are only two alternatives in the study of 
things Indian, namely, “western colonialism or Hindu nationalism— 
and that to repudiate the former is to align with the latter.” Rather, we 
can reflect critically on both sides of the binary, and thereby open “a 
space for alternative models to emerge in a post-nationalism world” 
that resist both the logic of Orientalist imperialism and reactionary 
appeals to some kind of imagined, pristine Hinduism.’! 

As I will show in the chapters that follow, there are in fact many 
aspects of Tantra that appear quite extreme, not just to Western readers, 
but to most Hindus as well. And this is clear from the very first mention 
of texts called tantras in Indian literature—Banabhatta’s Kadambari 
(seventh century), which satirically describes a crazy old holy man 
who had a collection of tantras. This negative perception of Tantric 
traditions continued throughout later Indian literature, from Sanskrit 
plays that mock the perverse practices of the Kapalikas to devotional 
literature that attacks the bloody rites of Sakta tantrikas.’* However, 
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the “otherness” of Tantra in my view has less to do with sex than with 
other sorts of practices, such as ritual transgression, the use of impure 
substances, animal sacrifices, and elements drawn from non-Hindu 
indigenous traditions. The otherness of Tantra, I will suggest, is less 
about sexual pleasure than about unleashing the tremendous energy of 
the goddess that flows through the cosmos and the human body. 


The path of desire and power: Re-imagining 
Tantra for a post-imperial era 


So how, then, do we best go about re-imagining ‘Tantra in a more pro- 
ductive way today, in a “recovering Orientalist’s” sense? While there 
are many, many ways of defining Tantra, each of which reflects its own 
particular historical and cultural biases,”? I find it most useful to define 
‘Tantra in terms of the key Indian concepts of kama and sakti, roughly 
translated as desire and power. Here I find Madeleine Biardeau’s defi- 
nition of Tantra particularly helpful. Tantra, she suggests, is primarily 
concerned with kama or desire in the very broadest sense of the term. 
Indeed, Tantra could be defined as a means of “harnessing kama— 
desire (in every sense of the word)—and all of its related values to 
the service of deliverance.”’* Whereas most South Asian traditions 
see kama as the primary obstacle in the religious life, the sensual at- 
tachment that binds us to this temporal world, ‘Tantra is the path that 
seeks to harness, transform, and redirect desire toward the aims of both 
this-worldly power and spiritual liberation: 


Rather than placing desire and liberation in opposition to each other, 
and rather than denying the one to benefit the other, the theory holds, 
quite to the contrary, that desire is the hallmark of each and every 
individual’s initiation into the path of salvation. It is the seal of the 
divine in man, so long as he is schooled in the proper techniques 
for its transformation. It is therefore no longer one’s acts, ritual or 
otherwise, that are valorized as such; rather it is desire itself which is 
actually positively re-evaluated.”> 


Much of the Western misunderstanding of Tantra over the last 200 
years, I would argue, has been borne of a fundamental misunderstand- 
ing of the concept of kama. From missionaries and Orientalists like 
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Ward and Monier-Wilson down to American neo-Tantric gurus and 
even many contemporary scholars, Western authors have consistently 
defined kama primarily as sexual desire—whether cast in the Victorian 
horror of sexual promiscuity or the modern American celebration of 
sexual freedom and sensual pleasure. 

And yet, if we look more carefully at the meanings of kama in San- 
skrit literature, we find that the valences of this term go well beyond 
mere sexual desire. According to Monier-Williams’ Sanskrit dictio- 
nary, its meanings include wish, desire, longing, love, affection, object 
of desire, pleasure, enjoyment, love, sexual love, sensuality, Love or 
Desire personified, and so on.’”° In sum, sexual desire is but one and 
not necessarily the most important manifestation of kama. As Doniger 
suggests in her introduction to the world’s great manual of desire, 
the Kama Siitra, kama is thus better rendered in a plural manner as 
“desire/love/pleasure/sex,” for it includes the full range of sensual ex- 
perience: “kama represents pleasure and desire (what the Germans 
call Lust and Wollust), not merely sexual but broadly sensual—music, 
good food, perfume and so forth.’’’ Moreover, kama is not an iso- 
lated goal in itself but is closely tied to the other primary aims of life, 
namely artha—power and wealth—and dharma—teligious and social 
duty. Indeed, these three ends of life—desire, power, and religion—are 
intimately and inseparably intertwined.’® 

The Tantric traditions for the most part accept this basic definition 
of kama, but they also interpret and use desire somewhat differently. 
As Gavin Flood points out, Tantra attempts to use desire to go beyond 
desire, to alchemically transform kama from a source of bondage into 
a means of liberation: “kama is not an end in itself but a means to an 
end; desire is used to transcend itself as a thorn can be removed by 
a thorn.”’? Not primarily a means to pleasure alone, kdma is rather a 
means to awaken and channel the tremendous energy that lies within 
the body and the cosmos. 

If we look at key Sakta texts from Assam such as the Kalika Purana 
(tenth to eleventh centuries), we find that kama encompasses but far 
exceeds mere sexual desire. In fact, even within a single brief descrip- 
tion of the goddess, kama assumes a wide range of meanings, from 
the sensual pleasures of enjoyment and eros to the cosmic powers of 
creation and destruction. It is, in sum, the fluid energy of the god- 
dess that circulates through every level of the cosmos. As Lord Siva 
declares, 
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Because the goddess has come to this great mountain Nilakuta to make 
love [Rama] to me, she is called Kamakhya, who dwells there secretly. 
Because she gives pleasure [kdmada], is a loving woman [Ramini], 
is desire [kama], and is desirable [kanta], because she restores the 
limbs of [the god] Kama and also destroys the limbs of Kama, she is 
called Kamakhya. Now hear of the great glory of Kamakhya who, as 


Primordial Nature, sets the entire world in motion.®° 


As we see in another remarkable passage from the Kalika Purana, kama 
is said to pervade everything, to flow through everything—indeed, it 
is everything. Thus, worship of the goddess is about desire in every 
sense of the word: “kamastham kamamadhyastham kamadevaputikrtam, 
kamena kadmayet kami kamam kame ntyojayet.” Taken literally, this 
translates as something like: “Engaged in desire, established in the 
midst of desire, enveloped by the god of desire, the desirous one should 
desire with desire and join desire in desire.”*! In sum, desire is the cause 
of everything, the end of everything, and the flowing energy by which 
everything is sustained. 

In this sense, desire is also power (Sakti), a concept to which 
it is intimately related in Tantric practice. Indeed, if Tantra can be 
defined as a “path of desire,” it can equally be defined as a “path of 
power,” or a spiritual discipline that harnesses the tremendous power 
of desire in order to attain both this-worldly and ultimate liberation. 
As Charles Orzech argues in his work on Chinese esoteric Buddhism, 
power is simultaneously a religious and political phenomenon, as much 
tied to matters of kingship and state formation as to spiritual realiza- 
tion.®” Yet surprisingly few authors have thought seriously about what 
Sakti means as a theoretical, religious, and political category. Indeed, 
the term “Sakti cannot be adequately translated by a single word,” 
since it combines the many complex concepts of power, potentiality, 
and sovereign authority.8? The Sanskrit noun sakti comes form the 
root Sak, “to be able” or “to do,’ and means “capability,” “power,” 
“energy,” or “strength” on all levels of the universe. Sakti is the divine 
energy of the goddess, the power of both life and death, creation and 
destruction, which flows through the cosmos, the social order, and 
the human body alike: “Sakti is the root of every finite existence. The 
worlds are her manifestation. She supports them, and one day they 
will be reabsorbed into her.’*+ As Padoux suggests, the Tantric path 
can thus be defined as “the quest for liberation and the acquisition 
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of supernatural powers result from a tapping, a manipulating of this 
ubiquitous power.’’®° 


Theorizing Tantra: Using and challenging contemporary 
models of desire and power 


In this sense, the Indian concepts of kama and sakti present important 
challenge to most contemporary understandings of desire and power. 
As a productive, creative yet violent energy that flows through all lev- 
els of social, cosmic, and physical existence, Sakti is a kind of power 
that cannot be neatly divided into religious, political, or sexual cate- 
gories. As Sarah Caldwell notes, “This organic, feminized conception 
of power appears to be at odds with European-language concepts. The 
latter split power into political, ritual and psycho-erotic components, 
which are not necessarily seen as related.”®® Sakti here is not simply 
material or political power, and not even simply what David Chidester 
calls “religio-political power.”®’ Rather, in the case of Sakta Tantra, this 
is really a kind of sexo-religio-political power, in which desire, gender, 
spiritual authority, and political legitimacy are inextricably intertwined. 
Here I would like to borrow but also critically modify some insights 
from modern theorists such as Gilles Deleuze and Michel Foucault 
and their influential work on desire and power. Deleuze, I think, is par- 
ticularly useful for understanding the concept of desire in ways that go 
beyond the usual Western, sexo-centric, and psychoanalytic views of 
desire. Modern discourse, and particularly psychoanalytic discourse, 
Deleuze argues, consistently “reduces sexuality to sex.” That is, it 
limits the complex diversity of desire, “as a historically variable and 
determinable desiring-assemblage,” to the singular aspect of genital 
sex.®® In contrast to Freud, Deleuze sees desire not as a kind of lack 
or longing for some lost object, and not as simply a matter of genital 
sexuality or the Oedipal conflict; rather, desire is fundamentally gen- 
erative, a source of power and potentiality that far exceeds the narrow 
confines of genital orgasm: 


psychoanalysis was shutting sexuality up in a bizarre sort of box 
painted with bourgeois motifs, in a kind of rather repugnant artificial 
triangle, thereby stifling the whole of sexuality as production of desire 
so as to recast it along entirely different lines, making of it a “dirty 
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little secret”’, the dirty little family secret, a private theater rather than 
the fantastic factory of Nature and Production.®? 


Desire in this sense is less a dirty little secret than a pervasive force 
that is fundamentally positive and productive in nature. As a kind of 
“productive plenitude of its own energy which propels it to seek ever 
new connections and instantiations,” desire is better understood as a 
“free-flowing” and “incessant flux.” As such, desire has perhaps its 
closest analogue in Friedrich Nietzsche’s “will to power.””? And the 
human body itself is a kind of “desiring machine,” overflowing with 
powerful productive energies, from menstrual blood to feces: 


Desire causes the current to flow, itself flows in turn, and breaks the 
flows. “Tlove everything that flows, even the menstrual flow that carries 
away the seed unfecund.” Amniotic fluid spilling out of the sac of 
kidney stones; flowing hair; a flow of spittle, a flow of sperm, shit or 


urine... 7! 


However, while I find Deleuze’s post-Freudian concept of desire 
extremely useful for understanding the ‘Tantric concept of kama, I 
think it also leaves some unanswered problems that need to be crit- 
ically rethought. As a number of critics have pointed out, there is a 
fundamental tension in Deleuze’s concept of desire. On the one hand, 
he wants to look historically at the ways in which desire has been re- 
pressed, controlled, and “territorialized” in different periods and po- 
litical regimes—above all, in the context of modern capitalism. Yet on 
the other hand, he seems to assume an essentialized concept of desire 
that transcends history and social context, almost as a kind of monist 
metaphysical ideal.?? As Judith Butler observes, Deleuze tends to slip 
into a universalizing view that makes desire “the privileged locus of 
human ontology” and a kind of “precultural eros” that somehow pre- 
cedes social structure and history.?? This universal, precultural view 
of desire seems to stand in serious tension with Deleuze’s historical 
critique of desire in modern capitalist society. 

Following the lead of Foucault, Butler suggests that it is more use- 
ful to think of desire, not as a universal ontological truth or “natural 
given,” but rather as a culturally constructed phenomenon, one that 
has very different meanings in different social, historical, and political 
contexts. In short, desire and sexuality are inherently tied to relations 
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of power, formed through complex and historically specific “matrices 
of power.”*+ 

Contrary to most earlier analyses of power, which begin from the 
top down, viewing power primarily as an oppressive and dominating 
force wielded by the few, Foucault approaches power from the “bot- 
tom up,” as it were. Rather than viewing power on the macro-political 
level of nations and states, Foucault turns instead to the micro-politics 
of power, that is, the ways in which power operates in the lives of 
all members of the social order, in the most mundane details of daily 
life such as dress, bodily comportment, diet, etc. Power in this sense 
is not something possessed by a small group at the top of the social 
hierarchy, but rather, a more diffuse, decentralized, “capillary” phe- 
nomenon: “[I]t is produced from one moment to the next, at every 
point... Power is everywhere; not because it embraces everything, but 
because it comes from everywhere.”?> Power in this sense is not a static 
entity, but a fluid series of relations that “circulates” through a net-like 
organization among all individuals in a social formation: “Power must 
be analyzed as something which circulates... Power is employed and 
exercised through a net-like organization. And not only do individ- 
uals circulate between its threads; they are always in the position of 
simultaneously undergoing and exercising this power.””° 

Above all, Foucault is interested in a specifically embodied kind of 
power that is exercised upon and through individual human bodies: 
“Historical forces act upon and through the human body. As the center 
of the struggle for domination, the body is both shaped and reshaped 
by the different warring forces acting upon it.”?’ As a capillary, circu- 
lating phenomenon, “power seeps into the very grain of individuals, 
reaches right into their bodies, permeates their gestures, their posture, 
what they say, how they learn to live and work with other people.””® 
One of the most crucial fields for the operation of power, for exam- 
ple, is sexuality. As the key “linchpin” between the individual body 
and the larger social body, sexuality lies at the crucial nexus between 
the production of the physical self and the reproduction of the social 
organism.”” 

It would be difficult to find a closer analogue to the Tantric concept 
of sakt than this notion of power as an omnipresent, productive, cir- 
culating, and embodied phenomenon. As we will see throughout the 
chapters that follow, sakti is very much a “capillary” sort of power, 
flowing throughout both the human body and the body politic, and 
symbolized above all by the circulation of blood as the fluid vehicle 
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of this pervasive energy. Just as the Tantric concept of desire includes 
yet far exceeds the modern understanding of sexual desire, so too, the 
‘Tantric concept of power includes but far exceeds the limits of merely 
political power, also including the productive energy that flows through 
the human body, the social order, and the cosmos. 

However, if contemporary Western theories of desire and power 
may be extremely helpful for understanding concepts like Rama and 
Sakti, they are also quite limited in certain ways and need to be critiqued 
and countertheorized by way of a reflection on South Asian traditions. 
Perhaps most important, as many feminist critics have pointed out, 
both Foucault and Deleuze are surprisingly “gender blind,” that is, 
while they have very sophisticated analyses of desire and sexuality, 
they pay little attention to the question of gender, to the different 
constructions of male and female sexuality, or to the shifting balances 
of power between the sexes. As Grace Jantzen observes, Foucault’s 
analysis fails to examine the extent to which "the structures of power 
and knowledge have operated unequally upon women and men.” For in 
the analysis of any major concept—whether it is sexuality or mysticism 
or religion itself—tt is critical that we be aware of the inevitable ways 
in which “gender and power are interlocked.”!° 

As we will see in the case of Tantra, the concept of power is very 
clearly “gendered.” On one hand, as the divine feminine energy that 
generates the universe, “sakiz is essentially a female power, engendering 
both life and death in its temporal unfolding.”!°! Yet on the other 
hand, this is also a power that can be harnessed and channeled for the 
“masculine” ends of priesthood, kingship, and war. Tantric ritual, I 
will argue, involves a complex “alchemy of gender and power,” which 
transforms the female energy of the goddess into the masculine energy 
of the king and priest; but it also opens the possibility for women to 
assume new kinds of authority, to take power in a more active way as 
gurus and embodiments of sakiz in their own right. 


The threefold power of Tantra 


As such, the “power of Tantra” in this book has a threefold meaning, 
with three major implications for our current discussions of religion, 
sexuality, and the politics of South Asian studies. First, as a “path of 
power” in the broadest sense of the term, Tantra forces us to rethink our 
own modern concepts of power and, above all, the complex relations 
between the religious, sexual, and political dimensions power. Sakti 
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here is a profoundly embodied phenomenon, focused on “the body as 
a structured receptacle of power and animated by that power,”!°? but 
also embodied in the messy world of social change, political struggle, 
and gender relations. 

Second, much of the unique power of Tantra lies in its ability to tap 
into the liminal, transgressive, and impure elements in the social and 
physical universe—the power at the margins. Above all in the case of 
Assamese ‘Tantra, this power at the margins lay in the offering of nor- 
mally impure animal sacrifices, the consumption of impure polluting 
substances, and the incorporation of non-Hindu and indigenous rites 
from the various tribal peoples of the northeast hills. For, as David 
Shulman aptly observes, “Power is...derived from forces that are 
contaminating; these forces belong to the violent substratum of chaos 
out of which the world emerged.”!® At least in the northeast tradition, 
I will argue, the power of Tantra has less to do with sex than it does 
with the transgressive power of blood sacrifice and rites drawn from 
non-Hindu indigenous traditions. 

Finally and perhaps most important, however, Tantra is also a strik- 
ing example of the fact that our encounters with other cultures and 
traditions are also tied to real relations of power—to the historical re- 
lations of imperialism and nationalism, to postcolonial struggles, and 
late capitalist appropriations of other cultures. As such, perhaps the 
greatest power of Tantra today is to challenge us to rethink our own 
biases and assumptions in the contemporary global order. Above all, I 
will argue, it can help lead beyond the Orientalist fascination with the 
exotic Other and toward a more embodied approach to religion—an 
approach that sees both ourselves and those whom we study as deeply 
embedded in the messy realities of history, social change, and political 
struggle. As Kripal aptly put it, “We too are historical beings. We too 
think and speak within and as bodies that... have been deeply ‘entex- 
tualized’ by the terms, languages and doctrines of our cultures.”!* 


Structure and outline of the book: A history 
of Tantra, in the flesh 


The chapters that follow attempt to put this embodied approach to 
Tantra into effect, by focusing on one particular Tantric tradition and 
its complex place in South Asian history, culture, and politics. The 
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chapters follow a roughly historical progression, beginning with the 
oldest known texts describing the major Tantric centers of power and 
working forward to the role of Tantra in the twenty-first century, amidst 
the new forces of globalization, diaspora, and transnational capitalism. 

Chapter 1, “Matrix of Power,” begins by examining the mythic and 
historical role of Kamakhya temple among the sakta pithas or “seats of 
power” that dot the sacred landscape of South Asia. In mythic terms, 
Kamakhya temple is said to have been created after the goddess Sati 
committed ritual suicide, was dismembered, and left various pieces of 
her body at various sacred spots on the subcontinent. The goddess’ 
sexual organ is believed to lie inside Kamakhya temple, making it liter- 
ally the “mother of all places of power.” In historical terms, Kamakhya 
lies at a complex intersection between mainstream Hindu traditions 
coming from north India and the many indigenous religions of the 
northeast hills. Her unique form of worship is largely the result of a 
long negotiation between Hindu and indigenous traditions that evolved 
over several hundred years. 

Chapter 2, “Blood for the Goddess,” focuses on the major public 
rituals at Kamakhya temple. These include the large summer festival 
celebrating the goddess’ annual menstruation, which is believed to give 
life to the earth and power to her devotees through Kamakhya’s blood, 
and the public performance of sacrifices that return this power to her 
through the blood of the goats, birds, and buffaloes offered to her each 
day. It is here that we see most clearly the mixture of Hindu and tribal 
practices, for example, in the offering of animals that are normally 
considered highly impure by Hindu standards (such as buffaloes) and 
in a manner that is also considered quite impure (bloody beheading). 
But such intentionally impure offerings are considered appropriate to a 
goddess who embodies the power that can handle and dispel dangerous 
impurity. 

In Chapter 3, “Goddess of Power,’ I then look at Tantra’s role 
in Assamese politics and kingship from mythical narratives down to 
medieval historical texts. As a goddess of power, closely tied to the 
land, Kamakhya was long patronized by Assam’s kings who hoped 
to draw upon her tremendous Saki in defense of the kingdom and 
conquest of enemies. From the mythical king Naraka down to Assam’s 
historical dynasties like the Palas, Koches, and Ahoms, Kamakhya has 
been closely tied to royal power. Like the menstruating goddess, the 
king is described as an ambivalent figure, at once the embodiment 
of power and yet also inevitably tied to the impurity of violence and 
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war. According to the Kalika Purana, the king’s power, again, centers 
largely on the circulation of blood—the blood of animal and human 
victims offered for protection of the kingdom and the blood of enemies 
slain in the “sacrifice of battle.” 

In Chapter 4, “The Sacrifice of Desire,” I examine the esoteric side 
of Kamakhya’s worship and her secret rites, which became increasingly 
popular in the later medieval period. Again, these rites center primar- 
ily on the literal and symbolic significance of blood as the bearer of 
divine power. According to a wide range of texts from the tenth to 
the eighteenth centuries, these rites involve sexual union and the oral 
consumption of sexual fluids, above all menstrual blood, as a sacra- 
mental meal. As I will argue, however, these rites are hardly a matter 
of “nookie nirvana” or optimal sexual pleasure; rather, they represent 
the esoteric counterpart to the sacrificial rite and, again, incorporate 
both Vedic and tribal elements in a ritual that embodies the circulating, 
capillary power of the goddess in the physical form of blood. 

Chapter 5, “What about the Woman?” looks specifically at the com- 
plex and much-debated question of women’s roles in Tantric practice. 
Much of the modern scholarship on Tantra has fallen into one of two, 
rather simplistic, binary positions: either Tantric ritual is seen as a kind 
of exploitation of the female body for the spiritual benefit of the male 
practitioner, or it is seen as a form of liberation and empowerment 
of women. Instead, I argue for a more complex view of agency in 
Tantric ritual, which involves a complex negotiation between the lim- 
itations imposed by structures of power and the available spaces for 
subversion and transformation. In the case of Kamakhya, the female 
is often represented in the most hetero-normative and “essentialist” 
form imaginable, as the very embodiment of the yoni or female sexual 
organ. And yet, because women are seen as the embodiments of the 
goddess’ divine creative power, at least some women have been able to 
appropriate that power in more concrete ways, for example, to become 
respected gurus and spiritual authorities in living Tantric lineages. 

Chapter 6, “The Power of God in a Dark Valley,” examines the 
decline of Hindu ‘Tantra in the face of two powerful rival forces. First, 
from the sixteenth century onward, Assam witnessed a popular revival 
of Hindu devotional worship, which was fiercely critical of Kamakhya’s 
transgressive ‘Tantric rites. Second, by the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, British colonial rule had spread to Assam, bringing the formal 
end of independent kingship in the region. Even more so than the 
Hindu reformers, the colonial authorities and Christian missionaries 
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were horrified by the Tantric worship of Kamakhya, which they de- 
cried as bloody idolatry and disgusting debauchery. By the nineteenth 
century, Kamakhya had ceased to function as the religio-political cen- 
ter of the region, while the more extreme forms of Tantra were forced 
further underground and to the margins of Assam. 

In Chapter 7, “The Power of the Goddess in a Postcolonial Age,” I 
examine the role of the Kamakhya temple and Tantric practice in con- 
temporary Assam, in the aftermath of colonialism and independence. 
Here I argue that the centralized political power of the goddess may 
have been dismantled in the wake of the Hindu reforms and British 
colonial critiques, but it still survives as a pervasive force throughout 
Assamese society to this day. Although it is now decentralized, the 
power of the goddess remains a vital spiritual and cultural resource, 
which has now been sort of “exotericized,’ “sweetened,” and “soft- 
ened” for a broad audience of devotees who make their way to her 
temple as a popular devotional site. Perhaps most interestingly, the 
power of the goddess has also now been globalized and transnation- 
alized through popular saints like Shree Maa of Kamakhya, who have 
transformed this once esoteric Tantric tradition into a more accessible 
devotional path for a Western audience of spiritual seekers. 

Finally, the Conclusion returns to the original starting point of the 
book to argue that the particular case of Assam strikes to the heart of 
much larger theoretical, ethical, and political questions in the study of 
South Asian religions. Above all, it forces us to recognize that both 
we and those whom we study are very much embedded in the larger 
matrices of power that comprise the contemporary geo-political order. 
This need not, however, be a cause solely of neo-imperial guilt. Rather, 
it can also be a cause of hope and open the way to a more embodied, 
corporeal approach that can transform the way we think about both 
religion and politics in the twenty-first century. 


Chapter One 


MATRIX OF POWER: 
THE SAKTA PITHAS AND 
THE SACRED LANDSCAPE 

OF TANTRA 


Of all pithas, the supreme pitha is Kamaripa. It bears great fruit, even 
if worship is done there only once ... That pitha is the secret mouth of 
Brahman, which brings happiness, where Mahisamardint [the goddess 
as slayer of the buffalo demon] dwells with her millions of saktis. Since 
the gods, goddesses and sages are of this [Brahman] nature, they are 
all present here. Therefore, this place is kept secret by the great kula 
adepts. 

—Kulacudamani Tantra (KCT 5.36—40) 


Sexuality is always situated within matrices of power ...it is always 
produced or constructed within specific historical practices. 
—Judith Butler, Gender Trouble (1990)! 


s a living, embodied, and historical tradition, Hindu Tantra spread 

throughout South Asia in a network of holy sites or epicenters of 
divine feminine energy known as the sakta pithas or “seats of power.” 
Extending from Kamakhya in the northeast to Purnagiri in the south 
and Uddiyana in the northwest, the sakta pithas embody a complex, 
capillary network or matrix of power, comprising many veins and 
nodes that reflect the vast, flowing system of energy that is the goddess 
as Sakti, embodied and embedded in the physical world. This matrix of 
power is from its origin born from bloodshed and sacrifice—the death 
and dismemberment of the goddess Sati, whose various body parts 
make up the sakta pithas. But it is also intimately tied to the creative 
power of sexual union—the union of Siva and Sakti who lie joined in 
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secret love play on Kamakhya hill, giving life and vitality to the entire 
universe.” 

In this chapter, I offer a brief overview of the history and context 
of South Asian Tantra, with particular focus on Kamakhya as one 
of the oldest and most enduring seats of power (Fig. 1). Today, it is 
impossible to say exactly when or where the complex body of traditions 
we now call “Tantra” originated. Various authors have suggested that 
Tantra’s origins lie outside of India (China, Tibet, the Middle East) 
or in non-Hindu indigenous groups (the hill tribes of northeast India) 
or in the mountains of northwest India (Uddiyana or the Kashmir 
Valley). There is no clear evidence of actual texts called tantras until 
the ninth century,*? though many believe their origins lie in Hindu 
Sakta or goddess-centered traditions going back to at least the fifth 
century.* 

Yet virtually all the early sources agree that Kamarupa (the “form” 
or “body of desire”) is one of the oldest and most revered of the early 
seats of goddess worship and Tantric practice, dating back to at least 
the eighth century.° The sakta pithas in general and Kamakhya in par- 
ticular, I will argue, represent a complex interaction or negotiation 
between mainstream Vedic or brahmanic traditions and indigenous ele- 
ments from the pre-Hindu areas of India. Particularly in the case of 
Assam, ‘Tantra draws much of its power from the tremendous, dan- 
gerous, and potentially impure “power at the margins,” the power 
associated with non-Aryan traditions and with the dangerous forces at 
the edges of the Hindu social-political order. 

The concept of sakiz and the network of the sakta pithas, I will 
suggest, also reveal both the usefulness and the limitations of contem- 
porary models of power such as Foucault’s widely influential work. 
In many ways, the Foucaultian view of power as a shifting, capillary, 
and productive network of relations is quite helpful for understanding 
Sakti as a pervasive, creative energy that flows through every aspect 
of the physical universe and the social order. Yet at the same time, 
as a “female power, engendering both life and death in its tempo- 
ral unfolding,”® sakti also reveals the inherent gender-blindness of the 
Foucaultian model; indeed, it forces us to grapple very directly with the 
gendered dynamics of power as it is played out in lived history, social re- 
lations, and political struggles. Finally, as we will see in the subsequent 
chapters, the Tantric view of sakti also highlights the fact that power is 
not simply an abstract theoretical concept but an inherently performa- 
tive phenomenon. It is a kind of power that is continuously reenacted 
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through the recitation of myth and the ongoing performance of ritual, 
sacrifice, festival, and pilgrimage. 


Divine sacrifice and the origins of the sakta pithas 


The mythic narratives about the origins of the sakta pithas tie together 
three key themes that later become central elements throughout South 
Asian Sakta and Tantric traditions: the themes of sacrifice, desire, and 
power. According to a well-known story found in various retellings in 
the Brahmanas, the Epics, and the Puranas,’ Lord Siva was married to 
the goddess Sati, the daughter of Daksa. However, Daksa very much 
disliked his son-in-law, Siva, who is a fierce, frightening, outsider sort 
of god; so when Daksa arranged for a large sacrificial ritual, he in- 
tentionally did not invite Siva. This disinvitation was such a profound 
insult that Satt committed suicide by throwing herself onto the sacrifi- 
cial fire. In his rage, Siva became “Maharudra, the god of destruction,” 
as “millions of ghosts and demons came out of his beauty and began a 
wild dance .. . The yajvia was postponed and then became a wholesale 
massacre.”® Having destroyed the entire sacrifice, Siva beheaded his 
father-in-law, Daksa, and replaced his head with that of a goat—the 
original sacrificial victim—thus making him the ironic victim at his 
own sacrifice.” 

In sum, what we have in this myth is the story of a sacrifice gone 
awry, an interrupted ritual that turns into a dangerous, inverted sacri- 
fice spun out of control. After destroying the sacrifice and beheading 
Daksa, the distraught Siva then carried off the body of his dead wife 
upon his shoulders. So terrible was Siva’s rage that it threatened to 
destroy the entire universe; so, in order to defuse the situation, the 
gods entered into Sati’s body and dismembered it. The various parts 
of Satis body then fell in various sacred places in India, the sakta pithas 
or “seats of power,” which are intimately joined to Siva in the form of 
his lingam. The oldest and most powerful of these seats are usually said 
to be Kamartipa in the northeast, Uddiyana in the north (probably in 
the Swat Valley of modern Pakistan), Ptrnagiri in the south (real loca- 
tion undecided!®), and Jalandhara (near Kangra, Himachal Pradesh). 
The Kalika Purana’s version of the story also adds two additional 
pithas in Kamaritipa and one in Devikuta (in the Dinajpur district of 
Bengal): 
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The gods entered the corpse of Sati in order to tear it to pieces so that 
various [holy] places could arise on the earth where these pieces fell. 
First the feet fell to earth in Devikuta. The thighs fell in Uddiyana for 
the good of the world. The yoni region fell in Kamarupa on Kama hill. 
And to the east of that, the navel fell to the earth. The breasts, adorned 
with golden necklaces, fell in Jalandhara. The neck fell in Purnagiri, 
and the head again fell in Kamarupa. Out of his love for Sati, bound in 
infatuation, Siva himself remained in the form of a phallus wherever 


these pieces fell.!" 


The self-sacrifice of the goddess Sati and the creation of the sakta 
pithas is thus an ironic inversion of a normal sacrifice. Indeed, it is 
a kind of twisted mirror of the original creative sacrifice described in 
the Vedas, the sacrifice of the Primordial Person (Purusa) recounted 
in the famous creation myth of the Rg Veda. In the Vedic narrative, 
Purusa is ritually dismembered by the gods in a primordial, creative 
sacrifice “in which everything is offered,” a sacrifice that generates all 
the various parts of the cosmos and the social order from the pieces 
of his severed body.” In the Sati narrative, conversely, the sacrifice of 
the goddess is a destructive and nearly apocalyptic act—a sacrifice that 
threatens to destroy the entire universe because of its divine but danger- 
ous power. And it infuses the earth, not with the abstract male principle 
of Purusa, but with the vital, creative but also destructive energy of the 
goddess. 

As the seat of the goddess’ yoni or sexual organ, Kamakhya is widely 
regarded as the most powerful of the pithas and, indeed, literally the 
“mother of all places of power.” According to the Kalika Purana, it 1s 
here that the goddess dwells in the form of a reddish stone, the physical 
embodiment of her yoni, which grants all desires; and it is here on the 
blue mountain (Nilacala or Nilaktita) that the goddess and lord Siva 
lie in secret union, their yor and lingam joined in lovers’ play beneath 
the mask of stone: 


And in this most sacred pitha, which is known as the pitha of Kubjika 
on mount Nilakuta, the goddess is secretly joined with me [Siva]. Sati’s 
sexual organ, which was severed and fell there, became a stone; and 


there Kamakhya is present.!* 


Kamariipa, the great pitha, is more secret than secret. There Sankara 
[Siva] always resides with Parvati [the goddess].!4 
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In sum, the Sati story combines the themes of sacrifice, dismem- 
berment, and sensual desire, centering all of these powerful forces on 
the mountain on Kamakhya hill where the goddess and her lover lie 
in secret union. As Nihar Ranjan Mishra observes, “This narrative 
makes Nilacala both a graveyard and a place of Siva-Parvati’s amorous 
pastime.” !> This fusion of the creative energy of desire and the destruc- 
tive violence of sacrifice, we will see, lies at the core of Sakta Tantra 
and at the heart of the goddess’ power. 

Later Hindu traditions would add a great variety of other sakta 
pithas or centers of the Devi and her dismembered body parts, whose 
number varies in different lists, ranging from 3 to 108, though it is 
usually fixed at 51. Historically the oldest pithas seem to be centered 
on two regions on the northern Himalayan range: Kamarupa in 
the northeast, which is mentioned in all the earliest lists of pithas, 
and the Tantric centers of the northwest regions like Kashmir and 
the Swat valley. With the coming of Islam, the northwestern pithas 
largely declined, and there appears to have been a proliferation 
of new pithas emerging in northeast India, especially in Bengal.'® 
‘Today, the major living sakta pithas include a wide array of vibrant 
goddess temples, such as Kamakhya in Assam, Kalighat in Kolkata, 
Hinglaja in Baluchistan, Bagalamukhi in Datia, and Tarapitha in 
Bengal. Together, the pithas comprise a vast, interconnected, sacred 
landscape suffused with the goddess’ vital energy. As Sarah Caldwell 
observes in her study of Sakta Tantra in South India, “Throughout 
India, the earth is regarded as a sacred, living entity having a female 
nature. From the temple of Bharat Mata in Banaras to Kamarupa 
in Assam ...the land of India is infused with sakti, female creative 
power.”!” 

Sociologically, the pithas also played a key role in the culture of 
South Asia’s many traditions of stzddhas (perfected beings), sadhus (holy 
men), yogis, and yoginis. As Davidson notes, “Modern Indian sadhus 
congregate and encounter one another at sites of mythic importance, 
and it might be expected that such was formerly the case as well.” !® As 
we will see below, there is much evidence that Kamakhya was a central 
pilgrimage site for sadhus and siddhas from an early date, and today, 
one can find hundreds of holy men and women camped around the 
precincts of the temple. Along with Rishikesh, Haridwar, and Varanasi, 
it remains one of the most popular destinations for sadhus of every 
sectarian persuasion, but above all for the red-clad Saktas who fill the 
temple grounds. 
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Finally, throughout Tantric literature, the geographic pithas are also 
mapped onto the physical body and the sacred landscape of the individ- 
ual self.!? As we will see in Chapter 4, the pithas are typically identified 
with specific power centers within the individual human body, the 
microcosmic reflection of the divine cosmic body. And Kamarupa, the 
place of desire, is identified with the most hidden, most sacred place 
within the human body in which Siva and Sakti unite in secret love: 
it is at once the yont pitha or sexual organ of the female body and the 
secret center between the genitals and anus within the male body.”° 

The power of the goddess, in short, suffuses the macrocosm, the 
socio-cosm, and the microcosm alike, at once the geographic land- 
scape of the sakta pithas, the social landscape of South Asian religious 
life and physical landscape of the individual body. The entire universe 
itself is born from the creative interplay of desire and power, the love 
play of Siva and Sakti, which generates and pervades every aspect 
of being. According to another tenth- to eleventh-century text, the 
Kulacudamani Tanta, “Whatever exists in this world is of the nature of 
Siva and Sakti. Therefore, O Great Lord, you are everywhere and I am 
everyone. You are everything, O Lord, and I am everything, O Eternal 
One.””?! 


The body of desire: The historical origins 
of Kamariipa and Sakta Tantra 


If the mythic origins of Kamakhya are well known, the historical ori- 
gins of Tantra in Assam (and in South Asia as whole) are much more 
difficult to trace. From the textual, sculptural, and archeological evi- 
dence, there appears to have been a major goddess temple here from at 
least the eighth century, if not long before. As D.C. Sircar notes in his 
study of the sakta pithas, the region of Kamartipa seems to have been 
identified as an unrivaled center of ‘Tantric culture and the seat of the 
goddess’ yoni from an early date, mentioned as early as the fourth cen- 
tury in the Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta.?? Many art 
historians believe there is archeological evidence on Kamakhya hill and 
in the lower strata of the temple that indicates the existence of an older 
structure dating back perhaps as early as the fifth to seventh centuries.”? 
However, the earliest textual reference to Kamartipa as a pitha comes 
from the Hevajra Tantra, one of the oldest Buddhist tantras composed 
in probably the eighth century. Here Kamarupa is mentioned together 
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with Jalandhara, Oddiyana (Uddiyana), and Paurnagiri (Purnagiri) as 
one of the four great seats of power.”4 

The existence of a major goddess temple in Kamarupa at this time 
does seem to be supported by at least one of the royal land grant 
plates from the Varman dynasty. According to a copper plate of King 
Vanamala from the ninth century, the great river Lauhitya (the modern 
Brahmaputra) flows “over the slopes of the mountain Kamakuta at the 
top of which there is the residence of the illustrious god Kamesvara and 
the goddess Mahagauri.”*°? Since the Kalika Purana explicitly refers 
to Siva and Kamakhya as Kamesvara and Mahagauri and to Nilacala 
hill as Kamatagiri or Kamakita, most scholars take this to be an early 
reference to Kamakhya temple as a major seat of Sakta Hinduism in 
the northeast.*° 

The height of the temple’s early flourishing, however, appears to 
have been during Kamarupa’s Pala dynasty (tenth to twelfth centuries), 
the Assamese counterpart to the Pala dynasty of Bengal—Bihar, which 
was a great patron of Tantric Buddhism. With its seat of power in the 
Guwahati/Kamakhya area, the Pala dynasty gave birth to the greatest 
flourishing of sculpture and architecture in ancient Assam.?’ Other 
scholars and I have discovered a vast number of fragments scattered 
all over the present Kamakhya temple complex and hillside, including 
a number of quite beautiful female yogint and other goddess figures, 
most of which are far older than the present temple and have been 
dated by art historians to the late Pala era (Figs. 2-3).78 As we will 
see below, the presence of these female yogini figures may also indicate 
the possible existence of an actual yogini temple here, or at least the 
worship of yoginis as part of the original Kamakhya complex.?? 

The Pala era is also believed to be the period in which Assam’s oldest 
and most important Sakta text—the Kalika Purana (tenth to eleventh 
century)—was composed, probably under the reign of King Ratnapala 
(920-60) or more likely King Dharmapala (1035-60). According to 
copper plate inscriptions from the region, Dharmapala was praised as 
a ferocious warrior in battle: “In the battlefield, decorated with flower- 
like petals, struck from the heads of elephants, killed by the blows of 
his sword, that king alone remained victorious.”*° Yet, he was also 
renowned as a supporter of religion and learning, a generous patron 
of priests, sacrifices, and sacred texts: “With Dharmapala’s ascension 
the kingdom regained her lost prestige. Being peaceful at home and 
warlike abroad, Dharmapala not only established a reign of virtue 
within the kingdom but he extended the bounds of Kamarupa by 
conquering the lost possessions in north Bengal.”>! 
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Indeed, much of the Kalika Purana centers on the greatness of the 
goddess Kamakhya as supreme goddess of power, the wonders of the 
kingdom of Kamarupa as the abode of the goddess, and the benefits 
to kings who offer their patronage to the goddess: 


Just as Visnu and Laksmi are the greatest of all [deities], so too wor- 
ship of the goddess in Kamarupa, the abode of the gods [is the great- 
est of all worship]. Kamarupa is known as the land of the goddess. 
There is nowhere else equal to it. Elsewhere the goddess is rare, but 
in Kamarupa, she dwells in every household .... One who performs 
worship of the goddess of Great Illusion at Kamakhya attains all his 
desires here on earth and assumes Siva’s form in the afterlife. He has 
no equal, and for him there is nothing left to be done. Having had his 
desires fulfilled here on earth he lives a long life. His movement is like 
the wind, unobstructed by others. He becomes invincible in battle and 
in debate on the scriptures.*? 

This link between kingship and the powerful goddess of the sakta 
pitha reflects a much broader trend in the rise of Hindu and Buddhist 
‘Tantra in South Asia during these centuries. With the collapse of 
the great Gupta empire in the sixth century, much of South Asia 
was divided into a multitude of smaller, shifting centers of political 
power, many of them ruled by low-class or non-Hindu kings who 
were seeking divine authority for their new-found power. As White 
observes, these medieval kings often sought the authority offered 
by Tantra and the worship of fierce, protective, and destructive 
goddesses: “In order to legitimate their power, these newly arisen 
rulers called on a variety of religious specialists to ritually consecrate 
them with tantric mantras, transforming them into divine kings.”°? 
As we will see in the following chapters, this linkage between kings in 
search of power and the goddess as divine power is one that recurs 
throughout the history of Assamese Tantra, from the Pala dynasty 
down to the coming of British colonial rule. 


The homeland of ‘Tantra: The siddhas 
and the Yogini Kaula tradition 


One of the primary reasons that Kamakhya is often said to be the 
original heartland or homeland of ‘Tantra is that it is so closely tied 
to the origin of one of the oldest and most quintessentially Tantric 
traditions: the Yogini Kaula school founded by the great szddha (per- 
fected being or sage) Matsyendranatha, who probably lived around 
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900 CE.*4 Perhaps the most important figure for the early develop- 
ment of both Hindu and Buddhist Tantra in South Asia, Matsyendra 
is said to have received his esoteric knowledge in Kamarutpa while liv- 
ing among the many powerful female yoginis who dwell there. As P.C. 
Bagchi notes, ““Matsyendra was the founder of a new sect of the Kaula 
school, called Yogini-kaula, and its chief seat was Kamartipa.”*° The 
term yogini here has multiple meanings, ranging from human female 
practitioners of yoga to powerful and frightening female deities who 
are worshipped with blood, meat, and wine in secret Tantric ritual.*° 
In any case, it was from these powerful yoginis that Matsyendra learned 
the secret Kaula (from kula, “clan” or “family”) doctrine, which then 
spread throughout South Asian Tantra. Two of the earliest works as- 
cribed to Matsyendra both cite Kamarupa as his original inspiration. 
Thus the Akulavira Tantra tells us that the sage was granted this secret 
teaching by the grace of the female yoginis of Kamariipa.*” Likewise, 
the key early Tantric text, the Kaulajnana Nirnaya (tenth to eleventh 
centuries), suggests that this secret practice was known in every one of 
the yoginis’ homes in the land before being revealed to Matsyendra: 


Female sadhus, adept at yoga, dwell at Kamakhya pitha. If one joins 
with one, he attains yogini siddhi [the supernatural power of the 
yoginis] 78 


The [work known] by the name of the “Bringing Forth of the [Kaula] 
Gnosis” was one million five hundred thousand [verses in length]. 
This [teaching] is the essence, O Lord, extracted upward from the 
midst of that. This teaching [is found] in every one of the Yogini’s 
lodges in Kamakhya. Through their pure knowledge of this [teaching], 
O Goddess, the Yoginis confer “seizure” and “release,” supernatural 
power and union with themselves.*? 


As we will see in Chapter 4, the reference to Kamakhya or Kamarupa 
here can also be a purely metaphorical reference to the “place of de- 
sire,” which is usually identified with the female sexual organ as the 
central object of Tantric worship. But whether it is a symbolic or literal 
geographic locale, Kamakhya holds a central place in the narrative of 
early ‘Tantra in South Asia. 

The first temple here is said to have been built by Lord Kama and 
the divine architect Visvakarman, who constructed a temple dedicated 
to the goddess surrounded by images of the 64 yoginis.*° And the yoni 
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itself was encircled by the eight primary yoginis: “On that yoni, the 
loving goddess in her five forms eternally amuses herself ...’ There 
the eight eternal yoginis, namely Sailaputra and the rest, are always 
seated around the goddess in their primary forms.”*! The worship of 
the yoginis spread throughout India from about the eighth to tenth 
centuries and gave rise to many key Tantric temples dedicated to the 
64 (or 81) yoginis at sites such as Hirapur, Bheraghat, and Khajuraho. 
Although there is today no solid evidence of a yogini temple in Assam 
comparable to Hirapur or Khajuraho, Kamakhya is still credited by 
many as the original homeland of the yogzni tradition. As art historian 
Vidya Dehejia comments, 


[I]t seems undeniable that the cult was once prominent in these regions. 
The Kamakhya temple in Assam is one of the few Devi shrines where, 
to this day, the daily worship of Devi Kamakhya includes the invocation 
of the 64 Yoginis, who are named one by one in the puja ... The 
Yogini cult was obviously of importance at Kamakhya ...’ The Kalika 
Purana, which contains material pertinent to the Yoginis, including 
two varying lists of 64 names .. . contains an entire chapter describing 


Kamaripa . . . with its rivers and mountains.*? 


In fact, scattered around the grounds of the present Kamakhya tem- 
ple are a number of much older and finer images of female figures, most 
dating from the tenth to twelfth centuries. Perhaps the most beautiful 
of these is the Bala Bhairavi that now lies just behind the Bhairavi 
temple below the main Kamakhya temple, which probably dates to the 
twelfth century.** I have identified at least six other very similar frag- 
ments scattered around the complex, including two Camundas, which 
appear to be part of a set from a single workshop. According to several 
art historians who specialize in yogini temples and images, including 
Kimberly Masteller and Padma Kaimal, it is likely that these figures 
are yoginis and possibly part of a larger temple complex.*+ Are these 
the remains of the eight yoginis that were said to have been installed 
at the original Kamakhya temple surrounding the yon1-pitha? Or were 
they even part of a larger yogini temple that once existed on the hill? 
It is perhaps impossible to say today, but at least some authors have 
taken these to be remnants of yoginis and Bhairavas from the original 
‘Tantric complex. Pranav Deka has even argued that there was in fact 
a 64-yogini temple on the hill that was demolished sometime after the 
Pala dynasty came to an end in the twelfth century: 
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[The] Causasti Yogini is totally ruined, demolished and nobody is 
sure where exactly it stood . . . Itis believed that the temple was located 
somewhere on the north-east of the present Kamakhya temple. A large 
number of partly damaged stone statues of beautiful women (Yogin1) 
has been found in the debris.*> 


In addition to the great szddha Matsyendranatha and the Kaula Yo- 
gint tradition, various other szddhas are said to have been associated with 
Assam and even with the early kings of Kamartipa.** Some of the old- 
est Tantric songs attributed to the szddhas are the Carydpadas (tenth to 
twelfth centuries), which are composed in a northeastern language that 
seems to be a mixture of proto-Assamese, proto-Bangla, and proto- 
Oriya. Two of these highly influential songs are attributed to Lui-pa 
(a.k.a. Matsyendranatha) who is said to have flourished in Kamartipa, 
and four others are attributed to Saraha, who may have been born in 
Assam.*” Many Assamese scholars believe that the Pala kings, partic- 
ularly Ratnapala and Indrapala, were patrons of the Tantric Buddhist 
siddhas and possibly also practitioners themselves. As S. Sasanananda 
suggests, “[T]he Pala line of kings patronized the system of Vajrayana 
and some of them became converts and also attained the status of 
preceptors.’48 

Finally, a number of extremely interesting sculptural figures have 
been recently discovered in the Ambari region of Guwahati, which 
date to the twelfth to fourteenth centuries. Among these are a set of 
male ascetics with long hair piled on top of their heads, pointed beards, 
long, slit earlobes, and wearing only a small loin cloth (Fig. 4). Based 
on comparisons with later Tantric figures from other parts of India, 
art historian Rob Linrothe identifies these as Saivite siddhas.*? What is 
perhaps most interesting is that one of these figures is also accompanied 
by a female, who is either his disciple or consort and therefore indicates 
the early presence of female szddhas in Assam, as well. 


The power at the margins: Vedic and 
indigenous elements in Tantra 


One of the most important issues that I think the case of Kamakhya and 
Assam can help illuminate is the question of the non-Hindu or indige- 
nous influence in Tantra. The question of the tribal vs. Vedic origins of 
‘Tantra is a long and convoluted debate, which dates almost to the first 
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discovery of Tantric texts by Western scholars. On the one hand, many 
Western authors like Mircea Eliade assumed that the Tantras must 
represent some kind of “archaic” or “autochthonous” substratum of 
religious practice that long predated the arrival of Aryan culture and the 
Vedas.°° More recent authors like Vidya Dehejia have suggested that 
the powerful Tantric current of the Yogini-Kaula tradition “has roots 
outside the fold of the orthodox Brahmanical tradition,” and indeed, 
with its “magical rituals and spells, sounds and gestures, is a movement 
that has deep connections with rural and tribal traditions.””>! 

On the other hand, since the time of Sir John Woodroffe and contin- 
uing with many contemporary scholars, others have argued that there 
is little evidence for a tribal basis for Tantra and that this is instead a 
tradition that grew primarily out of the Vedas and brahmanic culture. 
As Gavin Flood put it, “There is no evidence for a non-Aryan sub- 
stratum for Tantrism, which must be understood as a predominantly 
Brahmanical, Sanskritic tradition with its roots in the Veda.’”’*? 

My own opinion is that—at least in the case of northeast India and 
the worship of Kamakhya—the situation is far more complex and most 
likely involved a more subtle kind of interaction, negotiation and mutual 
transformation between Vedic brahmanic and local non-Hindu tradi- 
tions. As Ronald Davidson aptly observes, Tantric and tribal traditions 
have long been confused—by both Western and Indian observers— 
because they share a number of basic practices: blood sacrifice, be- 
heading, consumption of meat and wine, etc. 


[T]he entire edifice of “tantrism” has been difficult to separate from 
tribal religions, for several reasons. First, tribal systems represented the 
historical “Other” for much of Indian religion, orthodox and hetero- 
dox alike. Second, tribal systems engaged in blood sacrifices, including 
human sacrifice, so those denominations relieving ennui with the be- 
heading of their fellow man (Kapalikas) were poorly distinguished 


from tribal systems.** 


But more important, Davidson suggests, early Tantric leaders like the 
siddhas were actively working among tribal areas, converting indige- 
nous peoples to more orthodox Hindu and Buddhist practice and 
also accommodating tribal traditions in the newly emerging forms of 
Tantric practice: “Siddhas became the first line of temporal involve- 
ment with tribal and outcaste peoples, appropriated and imitated cult 
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practices objects and sites, and set up preferred siddha religious activ- 
ities in distant provinces and foreign lands.””>* 

‘Tantra, particularly in heavily tribal areas like the northeast, thus 
formed a crucial nexus in the larger interaction between Hindu 
brahmans who were actively Sanskritizing the marginal regions and 
indigenous traditions that were slowly being absorbed into mainstream 
Hinduism. As Davidson notes, many of the oldest Tantric pithas have 
some sort of “tribal affiliation” and were originally tribal centers of 
worship before being assimilated into centers of goddess worship. 
Thus, one of the four oldest pithas, Jalandhara, “where the goddess 
Mahamaya (Vajresvar1) is worshipped in the modern town of Kan- 
gra... was probably a Gaddi tribal site before Brahmans and Saiva 
sadhus took possession.”>> D.C. Sircar likewise notes examples of in- 
digenous deities being assimilated into the goddesses of the pithas. 
Thus the goddess Rukmini at the pitha of Ghatasila in Bengal is “ap- 
parently the Sanskritized form of the name of the aboriginal deity 
Rankini whose worship is widely prevalent in the Burdwan District 
of Bengal” and was believed to have been worshipped with human 
sacrifices up to the nineteenth century.~° 

But nowhere is this indigenous foundation more apparent than in the 
Kamakhya pithain Assam. As Debendranath Bhattacarya suggests, As- 
sam has long been “the meeting place of various Aryan and non-Aryan 
peoples,” and the worship of Sakti in the region is a complex melding of 
Hindu and indigenous traditions.°’ Throughout early Sanskrit litera- 
ture such as the Mahabharata, the realm of Assam or Pragjyotisa is con- 
sistently described as a heavily tribal, non-Hindu region, “surrounded 
by mountain men and Chinese,” filled with “barbarians,” and ruled by 
King Bhagadatta, “a strong overlord of the barbarians.”°* Even today, 
Assam is home to India’s richest diversity of indigenous peoples, with 
23 recognized tribes coming from a wide array of ethnic and linguistic 
backgrounds such as Mon-Khmer, Tibeto-Burman, and Shan. 

In Assamese texts such as the Kalikka Purana and Yogini Tantra, 
Assam is said to have been originally the land of a group called the 
kirdtas—a generic term used to refer to the indigenous, non-Hindu 
peoples who inhabited the remote mountainous areas and particu- 
larly the northeast hills. Many contemporary historians believe that the 
kiratas were probably speakers of a Tibeto-Burman language and an- 
cestors of the Bodo-Kachari peoples of modern Assam.>*? According to 
the Kalika Purana, the kiratas were the first inhabitants of Kamartipa 
and were said to be “shaven-headed and addicted to wine and meat.”®? 
Likewise, the Yogini Tantra describes the original religion of Assam as 
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kirata dharma, which involved sexual freedom and the consumption of 
ducks, pigeons, tortoises, boars, and other impure animals: 


In the greatest of all [pithas], the yogini-pitha, the religion is considered 
to be that of the kirdtas. There is no renunciation or long [penance] 
in Kamarupa, O Beloved. Meat is not forsaken there, and there is no 
celibacy ...In Kamarupa, ducks, pigeons, tortoises, and boars are 
eaten.®! 


In the mytho-historical account of the Kalika Purana, Kamarupa 
was first conquered by King Naraka—a complex, semi-divine, and 
tragic figure who was born from the union of the god Visnu and the 
goddess Earth during the highly inauspicious time of the Earth’s men- 
strual period. At the command of Lord Visnu, King Naraka invaded 
Kamarupa and drove out the indigenous kirdtas; he then established 
a number of twice-born families who were masters of the Vedas and 
the sastras. Thereafter, “[e] veryone became devoted to the study of the 
Vedas and engaged in offering of gifts and religious duty. In a short 
time, the land of Kamartipa became renowned.’”® Moreover, Visnu 
also commanded Naraka and his descendents to continue worship- 
ping the great goddess Kamakhya, who had already been established 
in Assam long before the coming of Naraka and his Vedic priests. In- 
deed, the “mother of the world always dwells there, having assumed the 
form of Kamakhya,” and so Naraka was warned never to worship any 
other deity but this great mother (ambika).°? As Davidson comments, 
this narrative seems to frankly admit that the worship of Kamakhya was 
already in practice among pre-Hindu tribal communities in Kamarupa 
before the conquest of King Naraka, who simply continued worship 
of a goddess who long predated brahmanic Hindu traditions: “its prior 
history as a tribal site of the Kiratas is fully acknowledged ... [C]aste 
Hindus simply took the expedient of driving out the tribal occupants 
and pursued the worship of the goddess along the lines established 
before the Hindus arrived.”** 

The Kalika Purana also states quite clearly that non-Hindu indige- 
nous rites — especially highly sexual rites — were incorporated directly 
into mainstream Hindu festivals. Thus, the great festival of Durga Puja 
is said to be conclude with the wild celebration of the “Sabarotsava,” or 
festival of the Sabara peoples, a mountainous hill tribe often identified 
with the kirdtas.©> The festival culminates in a kind of ceremonial- 
sexual chaos, as prostitutes, virgins, and dancers join in with music 
and dance, exchanging rude comments and sexually explicit jokes.©° 
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In fact, powerful mother goddesses were worshipped by many of the 
northeast tribal communities, such as the Bodos, Chutiyas, Jaintias, 
Khasis, Lalungs, and Rabhas.°’ Thus the Khasis honored Ka blei 
Synshar, “Goddess of the World,” while the Jaintias worshipped a 
powerful form of Durga with blood (and at one time human) sacrifice 
at her temple in Nartiang, Meghalaya. The Chutiya kings, who ruled 
eastern Assam from the thirteenth to the sixteenth centuries, were 
known for their worship of the terrible goddess Kecai Khati, or “She 
who eats raw flesh,” and her temple near Sadiya was infamous for the 
regular offering of human sacrifice.® 

Many historians have suggested that Kamakhya herself may have 
originally been a tribal mother goddess and that Nilacala hill may have 
been a sacrificial site for nearby peoples such as the Khasis and Garos.°? 
Some trace the name itself to the Khasi goddess Ka Metkha, or “old 
cousin mother.””° To this day, in fact, many Khasi and Garo folk tales 
claim that Kamakhya was originally a site of their own deities. Thus, 
one narrative describes Kamakhya hill as “the place at which the Kha- 
sis halted during their journey from ...the Himalayas to their present 
home,” and the hill is still referred to as U Lum Ka Meikha by many 
Khasis.’! The Garos tell a similar tale about Kamakhya hill as the 
place they stopped on their journey through the region and installed 
the fertility goddess Phojou.’? To this day, contemporary authorities at 
the temple, such as the president of the Kamakhya Temple Trust 
Board, assert that “all tribal peoples had been worshippers of 
Kamakhya,”’’? and that her current worship is simply the continua- 
tion of this ancient tradition. 

It is worth noting that the Khasis, Garos, Jaintias, and several other 
tribes of southern Assam and Meghalaya are matrilineal, with descent 
traced through the mother and property inherited by the youngest 
daughter. Various authors have speculated that this may have provided 
a fertile ground for worship of the mother goddess as divine feminine 


power. ’+ 


The two faces of the Tantric goddess: loving 
mother, terrifying destroyer 
In sum, the goddess Kamakhya is an extremely eclectic figure, who 


assimilated a variety of older goddesses, both Hindu and indigenous, 
into her complex form. As we see in popular representations of the 
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goddess today, she is a complex synthesis of a number of mainstream 
Hindu goddesses, incorporating the iconography of Durga, Laksm1, 
Kali, and others into her multi-armed, many-headed form (Fig. 5). 
Yet she also incorporates more wild and bloody elements drawn from 
the indigenous traditions of the northeast. As Kakati observes, “All 
independent deities began to be identified with her as her manifes- 
tations. ... The concept of the Mother Goddess assumed a cosmic 
perspective and all unconnected local numina were affiliated to her.”’> 
As we will see in Chapter 3, it seems likely that this assimilation of 
many local goddesses into one “Great Mother” was also part of the at- 
tempt by Assam’s kings to assimilate a variety of local communities into 
a larger political formation under a single ruling power: “The cult of 
Kamakhya belonged to matriarchal tribes like the Khasis and Garos. To 
win their allegiance ... royal patronage was extended to the local cult 
of Kamakhya.”’° Conversely, non-Hindu groups like the Ahoms also 
gradually assimilated their own deities with mainstream Hindu gods 
and goddesses. Thus the Ahom goddess Lankuri became equated with 
the supreme Sakti or Durga; the god Burha Deota became Siva; Ksim 
Tyao became Visnu; and so on.’” 

Within the temple itself, Kamakhya is represented not by any human 
image, but by a sheet of stone that slopes downwards from both sides, 
meeting in a yoni-like depression. When she is represented in iconic 
form, Kamakhya appears as an extremely ambivalent goddess, who 
has two very different sides—a santa or peaceful state and an ugra 
or terrifying state. In the words of Krsnarama Nyayavagisa, the well- 
known Sakta theologian and preceptor of the Ahom king Siva Singha, 
the goddess has a twofold nature, at once loving and horrifying, creative 
and destructive: “She will put on red clothes and red and yellow flower- 
garlands and bestow sexual pleasure to her devotee. During war and 
danger, she will throw away her clothes and flowers, will take sword in 
hand to protect her devotees and take revenge.”’* In her sdnta state, 
she is the beautiful Lady of All Desires, Sarva-Kamesvari, “seated on 
a red lotus in the red-lotus posture, with a fresh and youthful body, her 
hair untied, wearing a fine necklace, seated on the chest of a corpse, her 
breasts swelled and high, beautiful, with clothes like the rising sun”’? 
(Fig. 6). As the Kamakhya Tantra describes her, she is the very essence 
of kama as eros embodied, surrounded by yoginis and Kinnara women 
(a hill tribe of the Himalayas) chanting erotic words. Again, we might 
note here the association of the goddess with tribal groups and the 
tribal groups in turn associated with eroticism: 
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Wearing red garments, offering boons, adorned with a vermillion mark 
on her forehead, immaculate, the abode of nectar, radiant with a rosy 
face, adorned with gold, jewels, rubies and other ornaments, supreme, 
seated on a lion throne made of gold and jewels, etc... Beautiful in her 
entire body, always surrounded by the Vidya [goddesses], adorned by 
dakinis and yoginis, accompanied by loving women and fragrant with 
various perfumes ... Three eyed, infatuating, holding a bow made 
of flowers, she is praised by the Kinnara women by the chanting of 


“bhaga-linga” [vagina and penis].°° 


In her terrible wgra form, however, the goddess appears in her most 
frightening and destructive aspects. Here she is identified with Kal, 
the dark goddess of time and death, “taking up a sword and standing 
on a naked white corpse, with eyes rolling and hair disheveled,”*! or 
the emaciated terrifying Camunda, who smiles ghoulishly as she sits 
upon a human corpse and drinks blood from a skull-bowl (Fig. 7). As 
the Kalika Purana describes her, 


When it is the time for love, she abandons her sword and adorns herself 
with a garland. When she is no longer in a loving mood, she holds a 
sword. When it is time for love, she is seated on a red lotus placed on 
the body of Siva. But when she is no longer in a loving mood, she is 
seated on a white corpse.®” 


These two sides of Kamakhya—as lovingly sensual and violently 
destructive—recur throughout the mythology and ritual of the god- 
dess, who is worshipped with both sensual rites and sacrifice as the 
two primary forms through which blood, desire, and power flow to 
and from the yon pitha. 


Conclusions: Tantra, power, and the negotiation 
between indigenous and brahmanic traditions 


In sum, the yoni pitha of Kamakhya sheds important and much-needed 
light on both the origins and the landscape of early Tantra in South 
Asia. As a whole, the pithas comprise a complex matrix of power, 
a capillary network made up of many sacred nodes in the flow of 
the goddess’ sexo-religio-political energy. But they also comprise a 
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complex social and religious network, where holy men and women 
from all over South Asia gather in the course of their pilgrimage across 
the subcontinent. And finally, many of the pithas have also served as 
points of intersection, interaction, and negotiation between the many 
non-Hindu indigenous populations on the margins of India and the 
brahmanic Hindu traditions coming from central India. 

The yoni-pitha of Kamakhya is arguably among the most impor- 
tant nodes in this complex matrix of power. Not only is this perhaps 
the oldest and most revered Sakta center in the subcontinent, but it 
also represents a remarkably complex interaction between brahmanic 
and indigenous traditions. This interaction is far more nuanced and 
interesting than a mere thin veneer of Hinduism pasted clumsily onto 
a tribal substratum. Rather, it is an extremely complex sort of negoti- 
ation between the indigenous cultures of the northeast and the Vedic 
traditions coming from central India, which evolved over the course 
of more than a thousand years. At the heart of this negotiation were 
the brahman specialists in Vedic ritual and their patrons, the various 
kings of Assam, almost all of whom came from non-Hindu, indigenous 
backgrounds. 

As we will see throughout the sacrificial rites and the royal patron- 
age of Sakta Tantra in Assam, orthodox brahmanic and non-Hindu 
indigenous influences are intimately linked and help define the unique 
nature of the goddess in her most powerful forms. The result is hardly a 
singular, static, or homogenous concept of “Tantra,” but rather, a rich, 
dynamic, and shifting complex of traditions that evolved and changed 
over hundreds of years, incorporating both traditional Vedic and many 
indigenous religious practices. This more nuanced and complex view 
of ‘Tantra as a living, historical phenomenon, I think, helps us under- 
stand not just the specific case the yoni pitha of Kamakhya but the 
broader landscape of Hindu Tantra in South Asia. 

In turn, the case of Kamakhya can also help us rethink the nature of 
“power” itself. The concept of sakti clearly has much in common with 
both Deleuze’s notion of desire as a productive “flow” and Foucault’s 
notion of power as a decentralized network of fluid “capillary” rela- 
tions. Indeed, I think the Foucaultian view of power goes a long way to 
helping us understand Sakti as a productive, pervasive, and circulating 
power, a kind of power that is also deeply corporal and intimately tied 
to the body and to sexuality.®? Yet the concept of Sakti also points to 
some key weaknesses of the Foucaultian approach, particularly when 
applied to non-European cultures. As I noted in the introduction to this 
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book, both the Deleuzian and Foucaultian views suffer from a certain 
gender-blindness, that is, an inattention to the different constructions 
of masculinity and femininity and to the differential power relations be- 
tween the sexes. But at the same time, as critics such as Lois McNay, 
Jurgen Habermas, and others have argued, Foucault’s model of power 
is in many ways so broad and generalized that it risks losing some of 
its explanatory value. As McNay notes, “a multiplicity of divergent 
phenomena are subsumed under a totalizing and undifferentiated no- 
tion of power ... [P]ower is generalized to such an extent that it loses 
any analytic force.”*+ To many critics, Foucault’s idea of power seems 
like an omnipresent, all-encompassing, yet strangely impersonal force, 
one that acts mysteriously without human agents to exercise it—a kind 
of “intentionality without a subject” or “action without agency.”®> As 
such, it risks overlooking the more specific individuals, institutions, 
state formations, and social relations through which power operates.®° 

In the chapters that follow, I will suggest that we can use the Indian 
concept of Sakti in order to critique, refine, and sharpen our under- 
standing of power. Above all, I will argue for a model of power that 
is at once (a) fundamentally gendered, that is, intimately tied to con- 
structions of gender and relations between males and females, and (b) 
performative, that is, continuously reenacted by a wide array of human 
agents, through the narration of myths, the performance of rituals, and 
the celebration of festivals.8” Far from an abstract essence without an 
agent, power in this case is very clearly embodied in real human agents, 
ritual acts, and negotiations between a variety of historical actors, from 
the priests who perform her worship to the kings who sponsor her 
pujas to the tantrikas who celebrate her secret rites, down to the ordi- 
nary male and female devotees who worship the goddess in her popular 
forms. 

The result is a complex capillary network of relations that flows 
throughout the entire social organism, much as the blood of the goddess 
flows from the temple during her annual menstruation, through the 
priests who offer her sacrifices, to the Tantric initiates who perform 
her secret rites, to the kings who patronize her worship. 


Chapter Two 


BLOOD FOR THE GODDESS: 
ANIMAL SACRIFICE AND 
DIVINE MENSTRUATION 


The gods are pleased by sacrifices; by sacrifice, everything is estab- 
lished. The earth is upheld by sacrifice; sacrifice saves living beings. 
Creatures live on food, and food grows from rain. Rains come from 
sacrifice; thus everything is made of sacrifice. 

—Kalika Purana (KP 31.7-8) 


The danger which is risked by boundary transgression is power. Those 
vulnerable margins and those attacking forces which threaten to de- 
stroy good order represent the powers inhering the cosmos. Ritual 
which can harness these ...is harnessing power indeed. 

—Mary Douglas, Purity and Danger (1966)! 


o much of the literature on Tantra has focused so heavily on sex 

that we have often forgotten what is at least as important an aspect 
of ‘Tantra as a lived tradition: namely, sacrifice and the ritual offer- 
ing of blood, which is central to the symbolism and practice of much 
of South Asian Tantra. As Madeleine Biardeau, Brian K. Smith, J.C. 
Heesterman, and others have argued, sacrifice (vajna, bali-dana) is a 
kind of master trope and recurring paradigm throughout the Hindu 
traditions of South Asia. From the elaborate animal sacrifices of the 
Vedas and Brahmanas to the internalized sacrifice of yoga and medi- 
tation in the Upanisads, to the great “sacrifice of battle” in the Epics, 
to the self-sacrifice of devotional love (bhakti-yoga) in the Bhagavad 
Gita, sacrifice is arguably one of the most persistent, unifying themes 
throughout the many complex traditions that we call Hinduism over 
the last 3500 years. As Biardeau puts it, “The ritual act, ceaselessly 
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repeated, is the model of all action. The sacrifice, as the mode of 
communication between the earth and heaven, is the center. Every- 
thing could become sacrifice.”* 

Tantra, I would argue, represents one of latest but most interesting 
variations on this sacrificial theme. Even as animal sacrifice gradually 
dropped out of mainstream brahmanic Hinduism, it survived and resur- 
faced in the Sakta and Tantric traditions. Thus, the Kalika Purana de- 
clares that sacrifice is the origin and foundation of everything; indeed, 
sacrifice 7s everything. As Ronald Davidson points out, the quintessen- 
tial Tantric yogini temples, such as the sixty-four yogini temple in Hi- 
rapur, contain no depictions of sexual rites and very little erotica, but 
quite a number of severed heads, suggesting that “sanguinary rites were 
probably the principal activity practiced”* (Fig. 8). However, the kind 
of sacrifice we see in the Tantric and Sakta traditions also combines 
elements of Vedic ritual with more explicitly un-Vedic and often highly 
transgressive elements. Particularly in the case of Kamakhya, sacrifice 
to the goddess includes a number of clearly non-Vedic and impure 
animals (for example, buffaloes), offered in extremely non-Vedic ways 
(such as bloody beheading). Many of these sacrificial traditions, we 
will see, owe far more to the indigenous, pre-Hindu religions of the 
northeast hills than to any Vedic rite. Again, they reflect the complex 
negotiation between Vedic and indigenous traditions that epitomizes 
the hybrid nature of Assamese Tantra, and perhaps South Asian Tantra 
as a whole. 

Overall, the ritual and symbolism at Kamakhya center largely on 
blood as the vehicle—both literal and metaphorical—of the goddess’ 
power. Even today, the dominant motif at Kamakhya temple is clearly 
the color red and its associated symbolism: from the hundreds of red- 
clad priests and holy men who circulate around the temple grounds, to 
the generous application of vermilion powder on images of the goddess 
around the temple (including the prominent menstruating figure on the 
side of the temple), to the regular offerings of blood sacrifice, to the 
red cloths handed out at the time of the goddess’ annual menstruation, 
the entire temple complex is a kind of “capillary network” of red- and 
blood-related symbolism (Figs. 9-10).* 

In this chapter, I explore two primary aspects of the goddess’ sym- 
bolism and ritual, both of which center on the circulation of blood: 
namely, the association of Kamakhya with the earth’s annual menstru- 
ation and the worship of Kamakhya with regular offerings of blood 
sacrifice. Both of these, I suggest, reveal the complex negotiation 
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between Sanskritic Hindu and indigenous traditions that lies at the 
heart of Assamese ‘Tantra. And both reflect the creative—yet also dan- 
gerously impure—power of bodily fluids that are integral to Tantric rit- 
ual practice. Both the goddess’ annual menstruation and the offering of 
sacrifice center on the power of the impure, the power inherent in bod- 
ily fluids that lie outside the domain of social norms and laws of purity, 
but that can be unleashed by the logic of ritual inversion. Borrowing 
some insights from Mary Douglas and Georges Bataille, I will suggest 
that much of the power of ‘Tantra lies precisely in acts of ritual trans- 
gression that deliberately make use of the dangerous yet auspicious 
fluids that overflow the boundaries of the physical and social body.° 
As we will see in the following chapters, the paradigm of blood 
sacrifice and ritual transgression is also a key part of both the royal 
power of South Asian kingship and the esoteric power of the sexual rites 
for which ‘Tantra is so infamous in the popular imagination to this day. 


Blood of the goddess: Divine menstruation 
and the capillary flow of power 


Since at least the eleventh or the twelfth century, Kamakhya has been 
identified as the supreme locus of the goddess’ menstruation, believed 
to flow from the earth once every year in order to circulate throughout 
and nourish the world (Fig. 9). To this day, as we will see in more 
detail in Chapter 7, the most important festival at Kamakhya temple is 
Ambuvaci Mela, which celebrates of the goddess’ annual menstruation 
during the summer month of Asadha (June-July). Occurring at the 
beginning of the monsoon season, with the coming of the rains after 
the heat of summer, Ambuvaci marks the flow of the goddess’ life- 
giving blood to the earth.® But it is also a celebration that reflects 
the profound ambivalence of the goddess’ blood and the power that 
it embodies, a power that is tied to impurity and to the dangerous 
potency of sexual fluids. Again, as David Shulman suggests, “Power is 
... derived from forces that are contaminating; these forces belong to 
the violent substratum of chaos out of which the world emerged.”’ And 
the goddess’ menstrual blood is the very essence of this contaminating, 
chaotic but creative force. 

The historical origins of Ambuvaci are by no means clear. Probably 
the earliest reference comes from the Devi Bhagavata Purana (eleventh 
to twelfth centuries), where it is described as the aftereffect of the 
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intense love-play between Visnu and the goddess Earth. Assuming 
his boar (varaha) incarnation, Visnu made love to Earth for an entire 
year of the gods (360 human years). At the end of their dalliance, he 
worshipped Earth as the supreme goddess and declared that she would 
be honored on several key occasions: at the beginning of the planting 
season, at the laying of the foundation of a new home, and at the end 
of the Ambuvaci ceremony: 


You are the bearer of all things, O Auspicious One, you are worshipped 
happily by all the sages, Manus, gods, siddhas and demons. On the day 
the Ambuvaci ceremony closes, when laying the entry at the start of 
building a house, at the start of digging a well and tilling the soil, 
[everyone] should worship you, with wine, etc. Those fools who do 
not will go to hell.® 


The same text also links the Earth’s menstrual cycle specifically to 
the holy pitha of Kamakhya, which is praised as the greatest of all 
goddess temples and the most powerful place in the world. Thus it is 
to Kamakhya, the seat of the yoni, that the goddess comes each month 
during her period: 


Kamakhya, the place of the yoni-mandala, the place of the beautiful 
[goddess] Tripura Bhairavi, is the best of all places and the original 
home of [the goddess] Mahamaya. There is no better place on earth. 
The goddess appears there every month during her menstrual period. 
All the gods dwell there in the form of mountains, and all the great 
gods dwell in the mountains. There the Earth is known by wise men 
in the form of the goddess. There is no greater place than Kamakhya, 


the yoni-mandala.? 


It is not entirely clear when Ambuvaci became the primary festi- 
val celebrated at Kamakhya temple, or whether there was an original 
festival here during the Puranic era that was revived in modern time. 
However, by the time of later medieval texts, such as the Kubjika Tantra, 
Kamakhya is praised as the greatest of all pithas, where the goddess’ 
bloody menstrual cloth will fulfill all one’s heart’s desires: “The great 
pitha of Kamarupa fulfills all one’s desires. In the kali [age], O Goddess, 
prayer in Kamaripa is said to bear quick results. Taking Kamakhya’s 
[menstrual] cloth, one should perform prayer and worship. One will 
attain one’s full desires, truly, without doubt.”!? 
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In order to understand the deeper significance of this festival, how- 
ever, we need to understand the place of menstruation and menstrual 
blood in Hindu culture and religious practice. Like all bodily fluids, 
and particularly sexual fluids, menstrual blood is considered to be an 
extremely powerful but also deeply ambivalent and impure substance. 
As Frédérique Apffel Marglin explains, Hindu concepts of purity and 
impurity are often closely connected to notions of bodily integrity and 
the boundaries of the physical self; those substances that flow over the 
boundaries of the body are dangerously polluting: “violations of the 
boundaries of the body, such as menstruation, elimination, wounds 
and mutilation, create impurity.’!! Sexual fluids in particular—and 
most especially menstrual blood—are widely regarded as “polluting, 
powerful and therefore dangerous substances.”!? Indeed, menstrual 
blood is at once “sacred and accursed.”!? Just as feces and urine are 
physical “excesses” that flow over the boundaries of the body, so too 
menstruation is an excess of blood and is equally polluting. Yet at the 
same time, it also embodies the raw material and potentiality of new 
life. As Marglin suggests, menstrual blood may not be pure, but it is 
highly auspicious, that is, revered as powerful and sacred.!* 

Thus, throughout the classical Hindu law books, the Dharma Siitras, 
menstrual blood and menstruating women are surrounded with all 
manner of taboos. Touching a menstruating woman is said to be equal 
to touching an outcaste or a corpse; food touched by a menstruating 
woman is as impure as food into which hair or an insect has fallen, 
food touched by someone’s foot, or food given by a harlot or a heinous 
sinner.!° The menstruating woman is considered impure for three days 
and is subject to a number of complex prohibitions, such as sleeping 
on the floor, not eating meat, not bathing in water, not laughing, and 
so forth.'© As Madhu Khanna notes, “A woman during menstruation 
is compared to a fallen woman ... [The] temporary untouchability at- 
tributed to women and the overwhelming number of menstrual taboos 
imposed on them go to show that the first three days of menstruation 
were looked upon as dangerous and threatening.”!” 

This association of menstruation with both dangerous impurity 
and auspicious power can still be seen in the modern celebration of 
Ambuvaci Mela. When Kamakhya menstruates for three days each 
year, she is considered to be in a state like that of any Hindu woman 
during her menstrual period: she is impure, and the temple must be 
closed to all visitors for the three days of her menstrual flow. As one 
contemporary priest, Sr Ganga Sarma, explains, “Mother Goddess 
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Kamakhya becomes impure due to menses, just like an impurity of 
woman due to her menstruation... During this period... the temple 
doors are closed, and no pilgrim is allowed inside the temple.”!® But 
this same impure, dangerous, and potentially destructive blood of the 
goddess is also believed to bring new life to the earth and blessings 
to her devotees. Thus on the fourth day after her menstruation, the 
temple doors are reopened, and red pieces of cloth representing the 
bloody menstrual flow are distributed to the thousands of pilgrims who 
thereby receive the power and grace of the goddess. As Sarma explains, 
the red cloth represents the nirmali or nirmalya of the goddess’ men- 
strual flow, that is, the sacred “remains” of an offering or sacrifice. It 
is this bloody remnant of her powerful impurity that brings grace and 
life to the pilgrims’ homes: 


As the sacred remains of this festival, the goddess’ red garments (the 
cloth she was wearing while in her menstrual period) are very fruitful, 
and the pilgrims wear them as amulets, considering them to be very 
holy...If ordinary people wear this bloody garment on their own 


bodies with a pure mind, then benefits come from all directions.!? 


Ambuvaci is a particularly clear example of the complex mixture 
of indigenous pre-Hindu traditions and Tantric influences. As vari- 
ous scholars have observed, the festival is closely connected to the 
coming of the monsoon rains, to the agricultural cycle, and to larger 
fertility rites that probably long predate the arrival of Hinduism in As- 
sam.° But it also demonstrates the way in which Tantra on the whole 
seeks to unleash the tremendous power that is associated with impure 
substances such as menstrual blood, transforming what is normally a 
source of pollution into a source of divine energy. As Khanna notes, 
“Whereas the Brahmanical ideology links menstruation to sin, guilt, 
punishment and fear and... regards a woman’s body, senses and sex- 
uality as dangerous and threatening, the Sakta Tantras... invert the 
orthodox values to their advantage.”?! 

As we will see in the following chapters, this dangerous power associ- 
ated with menstrual blood is also a central part of Kamakhya’s worship 
in both its esoteric and popular forms. On the esoteric level, menstrual 
blood is one of the key bodily fluids consumed as part of secret Tantric 
rites (Chapter 4). And on the popular, exoteric level, the blood of the 
goddess remains to this day the central focus of the summer Ambuvact 
celebration, attracting hundreds of thousands of pilgrims who seek the 
life-giving, creative power of the goddess’ menstrual cloth (Chapter 7). 
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Blood for the goddess: Animal sacrifice 
and ritual transgression 


If the power of the goddess circulates throughout the world in the 
symbolic form of her annual menstruation, this capillary flow returns 
to the goddess in the literal form of blood sacrifice. The primary public 
form of worship at Kamakhya is now and has since at least the time 
of the Kalika Purana been animal sacrifice, which is still today offered 
numerous times a day throughout the year and hundreds of times 
on holy days.’? According to the Kalika Purana, the male gods like 
Ganeéga, Siva, and Krsna can be worshipped with sweets, chanting, 
religious vows, etc., but the goddess can only be satisfied with blood.?? 

Animal sacrifice has, of course, been performed throughout the 
Hindu traditions of India since the time of the early Vedas (1500 BCE), 
which center in large part around the performance of yajfia or sacrifice. 
For the Vedas, the sacrifice is really the principle maintaining the entire 
universe and, in effect, the “workshop in which all reality is forged.”*4 
Although animal sacrifice was gradually removed from mainstream 
Hindu traditions, it has always survived in the marginal areas of India, 
such as Bangla in the northeast, Kerala and Tamil Nadu in the south, 
and tribal areas like Assam in the northeast hills. As Biardeau suggests, 
sacrifice as either a physical ritual or a symbolic trope is a recurring 
structural theme running throughout Hindu tradition from the Vedas 
through the Epics, Puranas, bhakti literature, and the worship of the 
goddess in the Sakta traditions. Indeed, “Hinduism in its totality is 
structured around sacrifice.”*> 

Above all, animal sacrifice continued and flourished in India’s Sakta 
Tantric traditions, even as it largely declined in the rest of South Asia. 
As Dehejia points out, the worship of the yogznis in the Kaula tradition 
has long been associated with the Mahayaga or “great sacrifice,” the 
ritual offerings of wine, flesh, and blood as the favorite food of these 
divine female beings. Thus the Kaulavali Nirnaya specifies importance 
of blood and meat (rudhira and mamsa) in the worship of the yoginis and 
Bhairavas.*° Moreover, as Davidson observes, the great yogini temples 
such as the Hirapur temple in Orissa prominently feature images of 
severed heads and other indications of blood rites, suggesting that 
animal and/or human sacrifice was one of the most important rites 
performed here. This seems even more likely since these temples also 
tend to be built in tribal regions were blood sacrifices are also widely 
performed: 
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The primary activity depicted at these sites—beyond the figures of the 
yoginis—is the display of severed heads, indicating that sanguinary 
rites were probably the principal activity practiced. The location of 
these temples in areas dominated by tribal peoples that were involved 
in sanguinary rituals suggests that they were constructed with a similar 
ritual in mind.?’ 


As we will see, Tantric forms of sacrifice such as found at Kamakhya 
are really quite different from—and indeed, often deliberate inversions 
of—Vedic sacrificial rites and probably incorporate a large amount of 
non-Hindu indigenous practices. 


Other-worldly salvation and this-worldly power: 
Origins of Vedic and Tantric sacrifice 


One very telling myth from the Kalka Purana explains the origins of 
both the orthodox Vedic sacrifices and the unorthodox Tantric rites. As 
we saw in Chapter 1, Lord Visnu is said to have assumed his boar incar- 
nation, Varaha, to couple with the Earth and give birth to king Naraka. 
That same boar then became Yajha-Varaha, the “boar of sacrifice,” 
and, in turn, Lord Siva assumed the form of the mythical hundred- 
legged beast called Sarabha in order to slay Varaha. After a lengthy 
battle, the boar was killed, and the 1008 kinds of Vedic sacrifice, along 
with the sacrificial altar and all the implements of sacrifice, were born 
from the various parts of Yajia-Varaha’s dismembered body. Just as 
the cosmic person, Purusa, was sacrificed and dismembered to create 
the parts of the universe, and just as Sati was sacrificed and dismem- 
bered to create the sakta pithas, so too, Varaha was dismembered to 
create all the myriad kinds of sacrifice. From the joint of his eye-brows 
and nose came the Jyotistoma; from the joint of the jaws and ears came 
the Vahnistoma; from the joint of his eyes and eye brows came the 
Vratyastoma, and so forth.7° 

After Siva discarded his Sarabha form, however, the body of the 
mythical beast gave birth to another, very different deity and sacrificial 
rite—namely the terrible form of Siva as Bhairava, the skull bearer, 
and the left-hand rites of the Tantric Kapalikas or “skull-bearers” 
(Fig. 11). The Kapalikas, too, have forms of sacrifice, but of a very 
different, non-Vedic kind. They offer meat smeared with brain and fat, 
placed in the skull of a brahman; they worship with wine and human 
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flesh; and their supreme deity is the frightening Bhairava, seated on a 
human corpse.?? 

In many ways, this myth mirrors the two sacrificial myths we have 
encountered previously: the Vedic myth of the sacrificial dismember- 
ment of Purusa, which creates the universe, and the Puranic myth of 
the dismemberment of Sati, which creates the sakta pithas. At the same 
time, however, this myth also narrates the origins of two very different, 
even inverse, kinds of sacrifice: on one side, the pure, orthodox Vedic 
rites are born from Visnu as Yajfia-Varaha; and on the other side, the 
impure, transgressive blood offerings and Tantric rites are born from 
Siva as Sarabha. As we saw above, the former are consistently associ- 
ated with Vedic brahmanic culture, while latter are said to be the rites 
of the indigenous populations (Rirdtas) of the northeast hills. 

The Vedic and Tantric forms of sacrifice also bear two very differ- 
ent kinds of fruits. The orthodox Vedic method, which is offered to 
gods and ancestors, removes the sins arising from debt and karma and 
quickly leads to liberation.*° But the left-hand method—which is of- 
fered to the goddess first and foremost, before all the other gods—only gives 
liberation “after a long, long time,” as one is “reborn on this earth again 
and again because of the sin arising from debt.”! As we will below see, 
however, it does bring the worshiper all manner of this-worldly power and 
benefits, including everything from wooing women and subduing lions 
to conquering kingdoms.*? In short, the orthodox or Vedic and het- 
erodox or Tantric rites can be summarized in tabular form as follows: 


Orthodox! Vedic ritual Heterodox! Tantric ritual 

Five great sacrifices Offerings of meat, wine, and sexual 
union 

Based on Vedas and Upanisads Bereft of Vedas 

Worship of goddesses Mahamaya, Worship of terrible goddesses 

Sarada, etc. Bhairavi, Ugratara, Candi, etc. 

Worship of Visnu Worship in Siva in his terrible form 


as Bhairava 


Use of Vedic mantras by Aryan Sorcery practiced by mlecchas 
brahmans 

Achieves freedom from debts to Achieves worldly powers, 
ancestors, sages, gods, etc. prosperity, political power, sexual 


appeal 
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In sum, as Sanderson notes, “These two poles, of purity and power, 
were seen as corresponding to the two domains of revealed litera- 
ture, the Tantric (the domain of power) and the Vedic (the domain of 
purity).”?3 


Tantric continuations and inversions 
of the Vedic sacrificial rite 


‘Tantric sacrificial rites of the sort that we find in the Kaka Purana 
and Yogini Tantra represent both important continuities and profound 
transformations or even inversions of the Vedic sacrificial rites. With the 
Vedic tradition, the Kalika Purana agrees that sacrifice is the foundation 
of the world and essential to the maintenance of the cosmos: “The gods 
are pleased by sacrifices; everything is founded upon the sacrifice; by 
sacrifice the earth is upheld.’”’3+ But it also recognizes that act of sacrifice 
contains an element of dangerous power at its very core. 

As J.C. Heesterman has argued, the brahmanic ritual itself contained 
a fundamental ambivalence and inner conflict. The same sacrifice that 
was said to be the source of all vitality in the universe also centered 
around the basic reality of death and violence, the impurity and blood- 
shed that lie at the heart of the ritual: “battle and catastrophe belong 
to the essence of sacrifice.”?° The later Vedic tradition, Heesterman 
argues, made a systematic effort to rationalize, marginalize, and ulti- 
mately excise the impure aspects of the sacrifice. In place of violent 
bloodshed, the later brahmanic ritual centers on an unbloody, highly 
sanitized system of ritual rules: “Abstraction enabled the ritualists . . . to 
do away with the reality of death. Death has been rationalized away.’”’*® 
Ultimately, the process of rationalization would culminate in the com- 
plete interiorization of the sacrifice that we find in the Upanisads: the 
external rite of animal slaughter was gradually replaced by symbolic 
sacrifice of yoga, meditation, and offering the breath into the fire of 
the self.?” 

This profound ambivalence surrounding the violent nature of sac- 
rifice is perhaps most clearly seen in the complex symbolism of the 
“head of the sacrifice.” As Heesterman observes, the head of the sac- 
rifice appears repeatedly in early Indian mythology as a key symbol of 
the creative, fertile “treasure” of the sacrifice that represents the vital 
essence of the ritual: “The head is the focus of a rich web of mytholog- 
ical associations.... The head...contains a treasure or a secret that 
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is the essence of the universe. Everything depends on obtaining the 
head.”?® Yet ironically, the brahmanic ritual contains virtually no refer- 
ence to the head of the sacrificial victim or how it is to be handled once 
the victim has been dispatched. Indeed, “the beheading of an animal 
is expressly said to be a demonic act.”*? In place of the more common 
act of bloody beheading, the Vedic ritual instead calls for an un-bloody 
suffocation or “pacification” of the animal outside the ritual enclosure: 
“What we know as Vedic sacrifice is not sacrifice tout court...on a 
par with its normal practice as we find it to the present day in India 
... Usually the victim is immolated by cutting off the head... . but the 
Vedic texts explicitly reject this procedure. Instead, they prescribe that 
the victim be killed by suffocation outside the enclosure.’”*° 

Yet despite this ongoing rationalization of the sacrifice, the problems 
of violence, bloodshed, and impurity would persist throughout later In- 
dian ritual traditions. As Smith suggests, the central theme of sacrifice 
“transmigrated throughout the history of post-Vedic discourse” and 
“plays a crucial role in the self-definition of Hindu religious institu- 
tions.”*! And with it, myths of beheading and the underlying fears of 
sacrificial violence recur throughout the later traditions. They reap- 
pear, for example, in the great epic, the Mahabharata—in which the 
central battle itself becomes a massive sacrifice that grows violently 
out of control—and they also survive in a range of indigenous tribal 
traditions on the margins of India, where rituals of animal beheading 
continue to this day. As Kooij notes, in the non-Aryan folk religion, 
“bloody rites were quite regular and...became more and more im- 
portant as the Vedic sacrifices fell into decay.”4? 

This survival of the themes of sacrifice, impurity, and power is 
nowhere more apparent than in the case of Tantric ritual, in which 
the sacrifice reappears both in symbolic and literal forms. Indeed, we 
might say that even as blood sacrifice began to decline in the main- 
stream brahmanic tradition, in the face of Buddhist and Jain criticisms, 
and the growing ideal of ahimsa, it began to reappear (though in a very 
different form) in the Sakta and Tantric traditions. Sacrifice, in other 
words, seems to have gone “underground” and then to have resurfaced 
in the esoteric ritual of the Tantras. Above all, it survived on the mar- 
gins of India, in the more remote, less accessible, and never entirely 
“Hinduized” regions like Assam.*? 

The kind of sacrifice we see in the worship of Kamakhya, how- 
ever, is very different from the kind described in the Vedas. The early 
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Vedic ritual centered on the offering of pure, that is, domestic ani- 
mals primarily to male deities. According to the Satapatha Brahmana, 
pure or domestic animals include humans, cows, horses, goats, and 
sheep, while impure or wild animals include the gaura (a kind of buf- 
falo), the gavaya (a species of ox or wild buffalo), the wild camel, 
and the barbarian of the jungle.*+ Thus we find a series of binary 
oppositions: 


Domestic (pure) Wild Gmpure) 

Man Barbarian of the jungle 

Horse Gaura (kind of buffalo) 

Bull Wild gavaya (species of ox or buffalo) 
Ram Wild camel 

He-goat Sarabha*> 


The Brahmanas also warn sternly of the dangers one faces if one is 
foolish enough to offer any of these impure animals as a sacrifice: 
“father and son will be set at odds, roads will run apart, beasts and 
criminals will terrorize the countryside,” and so on.*° 

In the Vedic rite, moreover, the animal is not bloodily butchered 
but instead “pacified,” that is, strangled in an unbloody manner outside 
the ritual enclosure before being offered to the (male) deity. Indeed, 
as Heesterman argues, the Vedic ritual tried to eliminate or “ratio- 
nalize away” as much of the blood and violence as possible from the 
sacrifice.*” 

When we turn to Assamese Tantric texts such as the Kalika Purana 
and Yogini Tantra, however, we find that this Vedic paradigm has been 
turned completely on its head. Here the most desirable victims are not 
pure domestic animals but rather wild, dangerous animals, including 
many of those explicitly listed as impure in orthodox texts. According 
to the rather motley assortment of victims catalogued in the Kalika 
Purana: 


Birds, tortoises, alligators, he-goats, and boars, the buffalo, the lizard, 
the sosa, as well as the nine kinds of animal, the yak, the spotted 
antelope, the hare, as well as the lion, fish and the blood of one’s own 
body—these are the eight kinds of sacrifice. And in the absence of 
these, sometimes even horses and elephants.*® 
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Elsewhere, the same text includes tigers, rhinos, and bulls among its 
list of victims; and equally diverse lists of wild animal sacrifices can 
be found in many other Tantric texts from the northeast, which also 
include offerings of mongooses, cows, jackals, and monkeys.*” 

It seems likely that this rather motley list of victims is drawn less 
from any traditional Vedic rite than from a wide array of local Assamese 
traditions and the many jungle animals sacrificed by diverse indigenous 
peoples of the northeast hills.°° Sacrifices of various wild animals were 
practiced by most hill tribes prior to the colonial era. The Mechs, 
for example, worshipped a semi-Hindu form of Siva with offerings of 
highly un-Vedic animals like buffaloes and pigeons, while the Kacharis 
presented him with “offerings of ducks and pigeons, wine and cooked 
rice and sacrifices of buffaloes and swine.’”’>! Traces of these indigenous 
rites can still be seen at Kamakhya temple today, where, in addition to 
the many goats offered each day, there are also sacrifices of fish and 
pigeons, which are dutifully beheaded by the bali-katas along with the 
usual victims (Fig. 12). 

In Assam, Bangla, and parts of South India, the preferred victim is 
the buffalo—an animal that it is explicitly identified as wild, impure, 
and unfit by the brahmanic texts (Fig. 13).** Indeed, the buffalo holds 
place of special honor at large-scale celebrations like Durga Puja, and 
it assumes a central importance in the Kal#ka Purana, which describes 
its immolation and offering in detail. Here the buffalo is explicitly 
contrasted with the ultimate sacrificial animal of the Vedas, the horse, 
and described as the mount of the god of death (Yama), as the best 
offering to the goddess in her terrible forms, and thus as the destroyer 
of enemies: 


When a buffalo is offered to the goddess Bhairavi or to Bhairava, he 
should worship the sacrifice with this mantra: “Just as you are hostile 
to the horse and yet you bear Candika, so too you will kill my enemies 
and bring me prosperity, O buffalo. You are the mount of Yama, you 
are imperishable with an excellent form. You give life, wealth and 
fame—hail to you, O buffalo!””>? 


It is significant that the worship of the goddess should center on the 
sacrifice of the specifically non-Vedic and impure buffalo. In complete 
contrast to the pure, domestic Vedic victim—who is an embodiment 
of the original divine sacrifice of the primordial person, Purusa—the 
buffalo is an impure, wild animal that embodies the powers of darkness, 
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evil, and the opposition to the divine order. As Biardeau observes, 
“The buffalo...is a savage beast...a stranger to human society and 
the sacrificial world... The Vedic literature... does not count it among 
the permitted animals offered in sacrifice. But it is apt, by this fact, to 
play the role of the principle that is antithetical to the Goddess, the 
incarnation of total evil.””>* 

Here again we can see the probable influence of indigenous non- 
Hindu traditions. Among the Nagas and many other hill tribes of the 
northeast, one of the most important elements of their ritual life is 
the mithan or gayal (bos frontalis)—the wild buffalo that inhabits the 
wooded hills of Assam, Bhutan, and northwest Burma.*° For tribes 
throughout this range of hills, the muithan has long been the most 
prized sacrificial victim; again, however, the mithan is considered an 
ambivalent and wild sort of creature, betwixt and between the world 
of men and the world of the jungle, but for that reason also an impor- 
tant liaison between this world and the other-world. As Mark Wood- 
ward explains in his study of sacrifice and head-hunting among the 
Nagas: 


Mithan represent a... permanently liminal category. They are only 
semi-domesticated and live in light forests at high elevations. They 
are located between earth and sky, and between culture and na- 
ture... They are sacrificed, but never slaughtered simply for food. 
In feasts of merit they move between earth and sky and...are the 
prime source of wealth and status in both realms.*° 


As such, the sacrifice of the mzthan is considered an equally ambivalent 
act: “Killing the animal is both dangerous and taboo, in the same sense 
that killing or taking the head of a close agnate is.”>’ But at the same 
time, the mithan sacrifice is considered integral to the prosperity of 
the community, and mithan skulls are collected and passed on from 
one generation to the next as a source of magical potency: “Sacrifice 
generally involves the erection of large wooden posts or stone megaliths 
through which the animal is sent to the heavens. Rites for captured 
heads center on a tree that is the center of the village.”>® 

This focus on the severed buffalo head is also seen in art from the 
Pala era: one tenth- to eleventh-century image from the Kalipahara 
area of Guwahati, for example, shows the head of the goddess as 
buffalo slayer seated directly on top of the severed buffalo head, in 
a style that reflects a strong tribal influence (Fig. 14). However, this 
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focus on the head and skull of the buffalo survives even today in some 
temples of the goddess in her terrible left-hand Tantric forms. Thus 
the eighteenth-century Ugratara temple in Guwahati—one of the most 
important goddess temples in Assam after Kamakhya—is still today 
adorned with a huge buffalo skull with wide, long horns over its front 
entry way, directly facing the sacrificial post (Fig. 15). Itis difficult not 
to see direct connections here with the practice of collecting buffalo 
skulls among the Nagas and other northeast tribes. 

Finally, the manner in which the victim is killed in sacrifice to the 
goddess is also quite different from the Vedic rite. In the traditional 
Vedic rite, the victim is to be killed with as little bloodshed as possible. 
As Heesterman argues, the brahmamnic sacrifice gradually sought to 
eliminate as much of the impurity from the ritual as possible, replacing 
a violent beheading with a rationalized, sanitized, “nonviolent” act 
of suffocating the victim outside the ritual enclosure.*? In the Sakta 
sacrifice, conversely, the head of the victim becomes the very center of 
the entire proceedings. The crucial act is the beheading of the victim 
with a sword, which is first worshipped as the terrible, thirsty drinker 
of blood. The sacrificer should sprinkle the animal with water and then 
honor the sword as the embodiment of lord Siva in his most frightening 
and destructive form: 


“You are the tongue of Candika, you lead to the abode of the gods. 
Aim Hrim Srim.” Meditating with this mantra, he should worship the 
sword [as] black Siva, whose essence is the black night, terrible, with 
bloody eyes, adorned with a garland of blood, wearing a garment of 
blood, with a noose in his hand, drinking blood and eating a lump of 
raw flesh.©° 


The central act of the ritual, then, is the presentation of the severed 
head and blood to the goddess (Fig. 16). A burning lamp is placed on 
its crown, and it offered together with the fresh blood of the victim to 
the goddess, for whom it is transformed into the sweetest nectar: 


Having worshipped the sword with the mantra “Om, Aim, Hrim, 
Phat,” he should grasp the pure sword and behead the excellent vic- 
tim. Then he should carefully perfume the blood of the victim with 
water, salt, good fruits, honey, fragrance and flowers and [offer it] with 
the mantra “Om Aim Hrim Srim. Kausiki, I am offering the blood to 
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you.” He should put the blood and the head with a lamp upon it in the 
proper place.*®! 


Blood that is purified by mantra is always praised as nectar. The god- 
dess consumes the head as well as the blood. Therefore, in worship, 
he should offer the bloody head of the sacrifice.®? 


Ritual beheading and the offering of severed heads, we should note, 
is also the most common way in which sacrifice is traditionally per- 
formed among most of the indigenous religions of Assam and the 
northeast states. In dramatic contrast to the unbloody pacification of 
the Vedic sacrifice, Assamese tribes like the Kacharis offer the heads— 
and “as a rule, only the heads of the goats, chickens, etc.,’—together 
with the blood as gifts to the deity: 


A goat is brought forward and taken up before one of the figures 
... [the priest] with one stroke of the long sacrificial sword ... severs 
the victim’s head from the body. Most of the blood is held to be offered 
in sacrifice to the madai [deity], before whose emblem the animal has 
been slaughtered. 


Throughout Indian religions, the head has a central place in a com- 
plex web of symbolic meanings and cultural significance. As Brenda 
Beck observes, the head is often associated with sexual power and the 
creative but dangerous potency of sexual fluids. In many Indian yogic 
traditions, the primary aim is to sublimate and redirect the flow of 
semen to the top of the head; and in many popular traditions, the 
hair is associated with the ambivalent power of both menstruation and 
sexual intercourse: “Given this diverse information about the head 
as the location of sexual force [and] pollution... it is not surprising 
that the beheading of animals is a major sacrificial act at the goddess’ 
festival.”°* 

In the South Indian bhakti traditions that Beck examines, the sacrifi- 
cial beheading is a key symbol of the devotee’s humility and submission, 
the sacrifice of one’s pride and lower animal nature to the goddess. In 
the Sakta Tantric traditions, however, the significance of the beheading 
is quite different. Here the aim is not to eliminate the dangerous forces 
of sexuality; on the contrary, it is to unleash them as a tremendous 
source of power. The tdntrika does not bow down in selfless humility 
before the goddess, but rather draws on her awesome strength in the 
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hope that “the entire world will come under his power.”®° Indeed, if one 
performs the rite, “a king or a prince or women or yaksas or raksasas 
or the four classes of demons all will come under his power.” 

In sum, what we find in the sacrificial ritual described in the Kalika 
Purana is neither a simple mishmash of Vedic and non-Vedic elements 
nor a superficial overlay of brahmanic Hinduism onto a substratum 
of tribal ritual. Rather, it is a complex reworking of traditional rit- 
ual themes, combined with selected elements of local ritual traditions, 
centering on the basic dialectic of transgression and taboo. Indeed, 
we might say that the Tantric sacrificial ritual is based on a series of 
structural inversions of the Vedic paradigm, which carefully juxtapose 
categories of purity and impurity in order to shatter the duality between 
them and unleash the liberating power of the goddess. As we see in the 
following table, the ritual involves a number of deliberate violations 
of Vedic practice: a wild, impure animal is substituted for a domes- 
tic, pure one; the victim is beheaded in a bloody manner inside the 
ritual enclosure instead of strangled outside the precincts; the severed 
head becomes the central focus of the ritual; and the deity to whom 
it is offered is not the transcendent male god but the goddess in her 
most violent forms, the goddess who handles impurity and combats 
the forces of evil: 


Vedic sacrifice Sakta Tantric sacrifice 


Status of victim Domestic (pure) animal Wild Gmpure) 


means of killing Unbloody suffocation Bloody beheading 


Role of the head Ignored Offered with blood 
Deity Pure male deity Goddess as handler of 
impurity 


Sacrifice and power: Ritual transgression 
and the power of the impure 


But what is the point of this sort of systematic inversion and transgres- 
sion of traditional laws of purity and ritual order? Here and throughout 
the book, I will argue, it centers primarily on the release and channel- 
ing of power—the tremendous, creative, and destructive power of the 
goddess that flows through the cosmos, the body, and the social order 
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alike. As Mary Douglas argued in her classic work, Purity and Danger, 
acts of ritual transgression typically aim to harness the dangerous and 
yet extremely powerful forces believed to lie on the margins of both 
the social body and the physical body, the “symbolic filth” or “matter 
out of place” (what Julia Kristeva calls the “abject”®’) that lies in the 
gaps and fissures of the universe: 


The danger which is risked by boundary transgression is power. Those 
vulnerable margins and those attacking forces which threaten to de- 
stroy good order represent the powers inhering the cosmos. Ritual 
which can harness these. . . is harnessing power indeed.®® 


Blood and other body fluids, Douglas suggests, are often the clearest 
symbols of the dangerous but powerful forces that transgress and over- 
flow the boundaries of the physical and social body. As such, they can 
become extremely potent sources of ritual power.°? 

As such, it might be tempting to try to read Tantric ritual as a sort 
of “carnivalesque” event, in Mikhail Bakhtin’s sense of a liberating 
overturning of conventional social laws, hierarchies, and taboos.’° But 
in fact, the sort of ritual that we see at Kamakhya is hardly a chaotic, 
carnivalesque, free-for-all; on the contrary, it is a highly controlled, 
orchestrated, and carefully performed sort of ritual inversion. For the 
most powerful form of transgression, as Bataille observes, is seldom a 
matter of mere hedonism or sexual license; rather, it involves the careful 
dialectic or play (le jew) between taboo and transgression, sanctity 
and sacrilege, through which one systematically constructs and then 
overturns all laws. Indeed, “often the transgression of a taboo is no 
less subject to rules than the taboo itself.”’”! One must first carefully 
construct and even exaggerate the laws of purity before one can violate 
them; for it is precisely this dialectic of purity and impurity, law and 
violation, that unleashes the “explosive surge of transgression” and a 
sense of supra-human power: 


The regularity of transgressions do not affect the intangible stability 
of the prohibition since they are its expected complement—just as 
the diastolic movement completes a systolic one, or just as explosion 
follows upon compression. The compression is not subservient to the 


explosion... it gives it increased force.”? 


Tantric ritual, we might say, functions like a kind of spiritual sling- 
shot, which is first stretched as tightly as possible and then suddenly 
released in order to propel the adept into ecstatic liberation. Or to use 
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an even more apt metaphor, it works like a kind of socio-nuclear fission: 
it first exaggerates and then shatters the laws that make up the social 
organism at the most fundamental atomic level, releasing an explo- 
sive burst of energy. As Heinrich Zimmer observes in his classic essay 
on Tantra, Sakta ritual works precisely by playing upon the complex 
laws of purity that normally govern the class-based Hindu social or- 
der, tapping into the immense reserves of energy that lie bound up in 
their prohibitions: ““How much lies blocked up in every man by the 
social order! For the vital force (shakti) in each of would overflow all 
measure were it to fulfill its nature, which is totality”; thus Tantric 
ritual, “by temporarily lifting the rigid rules of morality, by transform- 
ing boundaries and fences into roads and gates, by permitting... what 
was ordinarily forbidden” lets loose this vital force.’? In this sense, 
the Tantric “path of power” sets itself up in deliberate contrast to the 
orthodox path of purity. As Sanderson comments, the path of purity 
seeks to eliminate the dangerous pollution of these marginal forces, 
but the Tantric path seeks precisely to “unleash all the awesome power 
of impurity” and so achieve a kind of “unlimited power through a vi- 
sionary art of impurity.” For “the absolute of the impure is absolute 
Power.””4 

Like many Tantric texts, the Kalika Purana goes into some detail 
about the various supernatural powers—szddhis or yogic attainments— 
gained through esoteric rites and ritual acts of transgression. Through 
sacrificial beheading, one unleashes not just the blood of the victim, 
but also the tremendous, circulating power of the goddess, a power 
that brings control over all things: 


When offering a sacrifice, one should behead the victim and put a 
tilaka on his forehead with [the victim’s] own blood that is on the 
sword, uttering the mantra that controls all things [sarvavasyamantra]. 
Then the world will be in his power... When a man pronounces this 
mantra while secretly putting a tzlaka [on his forehead], even without 
worshiping, everything will come under his power for ever. A king or 
a prince or women or ghosts or demons or the four groups of demons 


will all come under his power.”> 


Elsewhere, the Kaka Purana promises that the one who performs the 
heterodox rites will attain all manner of worldly blessings, from a body 
as beautiful as Madana or Kama, the god of desire, to the subjugation 
of rulers, kingdoms, and all living things: 
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He is happy and prosperous in this world, everywhere beloved by all; 
he is radiant with his handsome body like Madana; he subdues kings 
with their kingdoms and subjects; he attracts all women, who become 
anxious with lust; he subdues lions, tigers, hyenas, goblins, ghosts and 
demons; he moves everywhere like the wind.”° 


He subdues gods, kings, women and others. If the wise man strives, 
he becomes an eloquent speaker or a king. He lives a long life, be- 
comes prosperous, endowed with wealth and grains; he becomes a 
poet endowed with wisdom; he is invincible and cannot be defeated 
by enemies. Thunderbolts do not strike the city where he lives. Poison 
and weapons thrown by strong hands do not pierce his body and do 


not harm him. He is victorious everywhere, O Bhairava!”’ 


Much of the modern scholarship on Tantra has tended to downplay 
the role of these kinds of worldly powers, typically dismissing them as 
inferior or even dangerous distractions on the path to spiritual libera- 
tion. As Mircea Eliade argued, the true aim of ‘Tantric yoga is libera- 
tion from the world of duality and attainment of timeless immortality; 
thus any practices that seek temporal power or worldly attainments 
must be “later degenerations” or “symbolic confusions.”’® Even more 
recent scholars such as Douglas Brooks suggest that these various “ac- 
complishments (stddhz), including the power to acquire any worldly 
desire, are usually considered ...secondary accretions on the path to 
liberation.””? 

I would argue, however, that these sorts of occult powers cannot be 
dismissed so easily. Rather than mere accretions, they are an integral 
part of Sakta Tantra and a critical element in Tantra’s very this-worldly 
notion of power. Tantric practice does not simply liberate the s@dhaka 
into an other-worldly state of bliss; rather it infuses him with a mas- 
tery over the temporal world and the social order. As Flood suggests, 
“TP]ower suffuses the concerns of the tantric traditions. The Tantras 
offer their followers power to achieve world transcendence or magical 
power over supernatural entities in order to achieve worldly success.”®° 
Beyond the Kalika Purana, most of the other major texts from Assam 
such as the Kaulajfiana Nirnaya go to great lengths to describe the 
various supernatural powers the adept will acquire: these range from 
the power to see from a long distance, the power to enter into another’s 
body, the attainment of great speed, control over decay and death, con- 
trol over creation and destruction, and the power to become like Siva 
himself*!; the power to bring others under control, the power to make 
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others unconscious*’; the attainment of popularity, mastery in poetry, 
and so on.*? The Kamakhya Tantra likewise promises the power to 
enchant and control everything from sovereigns, kings and ministers 
to the city and the entire kingdom, along with all the king’s courtesans 
and wives.** In sum, far from marginal or secondary to the goal of 
other-worldly transcendence, these kinds of this-worldly powers are 
central to the unique power of ‘Tantra and its attempt to unleash the 
tremendous energy of the goddess that lies bound up in cosmos, the 
social order, and physical body alike. For, as Shulman aptly observes, 
“in a religion that ultimately asserts the divine nature of terrestrial ex- 
istence, power—however dark its workings, however terrible its effects, 
never loses its sacred character.”®> 


Conclusions: Vedic, indigenous, and Tantric 
elements in the Sakta tradition 


In sum, both the annual celebration of Kamakhya’s menstruation and 
the offering of animal sacrifice center on the tremendous, creative, but 
also profoundly ambivalent power of the goddess. Embodied in the 
literal and symbolic form of blood, power flows through a circulating, 
capillary network of relations that extends from the goddess, through 
her priests, to the devotees and tantrikas who worship her. And in both 
the annual celebration of Ambuvaci and the offering of sacrifice, this 
power is inherently tied to impurity. Indeed, it is precisely through the 
systematic manipulation of impurity—in the form of menstruation and 
the offering of impure animals by acts of bloody beheading—that one 
can tap into and unleash the tremendous energy of the goddess that 
lies within the cosmos, the social structure and the physical body. 

In both these cases, however, we also see a complex interplay be- 
tween Vedic, Tantric, and indigenous practices, which together make 
up the rich tradition of goddess worship in Assam. Ambuvact itself is 
the fusion of indigenous agricultural rites with Tantric ideas surround- 
ing the power of menstrual blood, along with a variety of brahmanic 
elements from mainstream Hinduism. Likewise, the practice of ani- 
mal sacrifice is a clear example of the complex melding of indigenous, 
Vedic, and ‘Tantric ritual. From the offering of wild and impure ani- 
mals, to the act of bloody beheading and the focus on the severed head, 
the Assamese tradition reflects a negotiation between non-Hindu tra- 
ditions and Vedic brahmanic elements that evolved over hundreds of 
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years. As such, it reveals the complex dynamics of the heterogeneous 
body of traditions we call ““Tantra”—and of “Hinduism” as a whole— 
as it exists in its lived compromises and contradictions. 

As we will see in the following chapter, this association between 
impurity and power and this complex negotiation between Vedic and 
tribal traditions also lies at the heart of kingship and political power 
in Assam. Indeed, the king is in many ways both the embodiment of 
the impurity of power/power of the impure and the key figure in this 
ongoing negotiation between Vedic and non-Hindu traditions in the 
northeast. 


Chapter Three 


GODDESS OF POWER: 
TANTRA, KINGSHIP, AND 
SACRIFICE IN 
SOUTH ASIAN HISTORY 


Power, in the form of wealth, is the most important goal for a king— 
because it is the basis of social life. 
—The Kama Siitra' 


By performing sacrifices and offering gifts, one becomes a king in 
this world ... By means of these rites and by performing sacrifices, 
O ruler, your enemies are destroyed and you will achieve kingship, 
without doubt. 

—Kalika Purana (KP 85.79-80) 


s a path of power, centered on the goddess as the embodiment of 
Aue in both its spiritual and material forms, Hindu Sakta Tantra 
has often been closely related to kingship and political rule in various 
periods of South Asian history. For sakti is not simply a spiritual or 
transcendent sort of metaphysical energy; it is also the material power 
that flows through the social body and the state as well as the physi- 
cal body and the cosmos. As we saw in the previous chapter, Tantric 
texts promise the adept not just other-worldly benefits but also very 
this-worldly kinds of attainments, including the power to assume the 
throne and defeat enemy kings. Conversely, as Charles Orzech notes 
in his study of Chinese esoteric Buddhism, the tantras “were among 
the most important vehicles for the spread of Indian political and re- 
ligious ideas throughout East, Central, and Southeast Asia.”* Indeed, 
the king is, in many ways, the “Tantric actor par excellence,”? the ideal 
embodiment of the sakta as seeker of power and the male consort of 
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the land represented by the goddess. As Flood observes, “The trans- 
gressive violence and eroticism of Tantric deities became tapped and 
controlled by the institution of kingship.”* 

Perhaps nowhere is this connection between Tantra and kingship 
more apparent than in the case of Assam, where the worship of the 
goddess Kamakhya was closely tied to political power, from the myth- 
ical demon-king Naraka down to the last of the Ahom kings before 
British colonial rule. As the embodiment of divine desire and power, 
Kamakhya formed a key religio-political center during several of As- 
sam’s ancient and medieval dynasties, such as the Palas, Kochs, and 
Ahoms. Yet at the same time, Kamakhya was also a central point of 
interaction between the various indigenous communities of the north- 
east and the brahmanic forms of Hinduism coming from Bengal and 
central India. This complex interaction between Tantra and kingship 
is apparent as early as the Kaka Purana, which not only narrates the 
conquest of Assam by king Naraka but also devotes its last several 
chapters to the seemingly secular matters of statecraft, politics, and 
military strategy. Clearly written for a king, the Kalika Purana com- 
bines elements of Vedic ritual, non-Hindu tribal practices, left-hand 
‘Tantra, and the rules of statecraft. 

Similarly, the second most important Tantric text composed in 
Assam—the Yogint Tantra, from the sixteenth or the seventeenth 
century—also provides a mytho-historical narrative of medieval As- 
sam, recounting the divine origins of the Koch king Visva Singha 
and the violent struggles for power between the Kochs, Ahoms, 
and Mughals that took place in the sixteenth century.° The inner 
wall of the present temple still bears an inscription dedicated to 
Visva’s sons, Naranarayana and Chilarai, who rebuilt the complex 
in the sixteenth century and were praised as generous patrons of the 
goddess. 

However, one of the most important and recurring themes through- 
out the Assamese literature is the profound ambivalence of kingship. For 
while he is the embodiment of worldly power and strength, the king 
is also—like the goddess Sakti herself—tied to the inevitable realities 
of violence, bloodshed, and impurity. In the particular case of As- 
sam, moreover, the king is consistently linked to powerful but also 
impure traditions such as indigenous religions, non-Vedic rituals, and 
the deeply ambivalent power of sacrifice. From the time of the Kalika 
Purana down to the nineteenth century, in fact, the institution of king- 
ship was closely linked to the offering of human sacrifice, a practice 
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that probably shows the influence of several indigenous tribes of the 
northeast.’ Again, this reflects the unique power of Tantra, as a tradi- 
tion that appropriates, harnesses, and transforms the dangerous but 
life-giving forces at the margins of the social body. 


Goddesses, kings, and political power 


Kingship in Assam is at once a reflection of wider South Asian ideals of 
kingship and a unique instantiation of those ideals in the specific case 
of northeast India, with its complex history of negotiations between 
Hindu and non-Hindu indigenous traditions. On the one hand, since 
the time of the Varman dynasty (fourth to seventh centuries), the kings 
of Kamartpa have largely fit the model of the ideal king described in the 
Epics and Puranas. Throughout the Puranas, the king is praised as at 
once powerful, divine, and yet potentially dangerous, a being “endowed 
with divine luster ... As he controls the people, he is Vaivasvata (the 
son of Vivasvan, the sun). As he burns evil, he is Agni, the fire-god; 
and as he gives gifts to brahmans, he is Kubera, the god of wealth”; and 
yet, “if he is sinful ... rains stop in his kingdom.’ 

Particularly in the Sakta or goddess-centered traditions, the king is 
also imagined as the male counterpart to the goddess as nature, earth or 
the land. As Thomas Coburn notes, the interplay between the goddess 
and the king may well be “one of the important continuities in Indian 
religion” and a key to the “growth of the cult of a buffalo-killing God- 
dess from local to pan-Indian scope between the ninth and sixteenth 
centuries.”? As the embodiment of the earth, land, and nature, the 
goddess is the ultimate symbol of the kingdom that is wedded to and 
gives power to her human consort, the king: “The goddess, she who 
slays the buffalo demon and who gives victory to the king, is therefore 
that very Nature in which men have their place and from which they 
await the satisfaction of their needs.”!° Thus the Sakta and Tantric tra- 
ditions continue many themes from earlier Vedic and Puranic models 
of kingship, such as the ideal of the king as supreme sacrificer; but 
they also add the ideal of the king as Tantric hero who can harness the 
tremendous energy of the goddess as the embodiment of divine power. 
As Flood suggests, the medieval period in India saw the rise of a more 
“aggressive, power-hungry” concept of lordship, which sought to ap- 
propriate the erotic violence of the goddess in the person of the king: 
“The king is also the patron of ritual, who assumes the classical Vedic 
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role of the patron of the sacrifice ... But the new Tantric conception 
of kingship saw the king as a deity warrior whose power is derived 
from the violent erotic warrior goddesses ... The power of the king 
was linked to the power of the Goddess.”!! 

Not surprisingly, Tantric worship became increasingly popular in 
royal and aristocratic circles throughout India during the early me- 
dieval period, from the Chandella kings of Khajuraho, to the Kalacuris 
of Tripuri, and the SomavamSis of Orissa.'? The worship of the 
quintessentially Tantric goddesses, the voginis, also owed much to royal 
patronage in these same regions. Various tantras promise that a king 
who worships the yoginis will see his “fame reach to the four oceans,” 
making him “king of all kings” (rajendrah sarvarajanam): “such wor- 
ship will enable the king to achieve success in his military campaigns 
and to ward off invasion from neighboring kingdoms.” !3 


Tribals, kings, and goddesses in Assam 


Something we see in several Tantric regions is the complex tension 
and negotiation between non-Hindu tribal kingship and mainstream 
brahmanic traditions. The worship of powerful Tantric goddesses is 
often a complex point of intersection between indigenous kings and 
the priests who would convert them and win their patronage. A classic 
example is the case of the Chandellas. An originally non-Hindu tribe 
of the Gond ethnicity, the Chandellas carved out a kingdom in central 
India in the ninth century and gradually adopted brahmanic traditions. 
‘Today they are perhaps most famous for building the spectacular erotic 
temples at Khajuraho and for establishing one of the most important 
early Tantric temples of the 64 yoginis.'4 

This dynamic between tribal kings and the patronage of Tantric 
deities is perhaps nowhere more apparent than in Assam. Through- 
out the northeast region, non-Aryan ruling families were progressively 
brought within the brahmanic fold and given a divine ancestry going 
back to Hindu deities. This began with oldest known historical dy- 
nasty of Kamarupa, the Varmans (fourth to seventh centuries), who 
are believed to have been non-Hindu people but traced their origins 
to the mythical king Naraka, the ambivalent divine-demonic son of 
Visnu. Likewise, the second major dynasty, the Salastambha (seventh 
to ninth centuries) is explicitly referred to as a mleccha or non-Hindu, 
tribal, barbarian dynasty; yet it too would claim to be descended from 
the dynasty of Naraka.!> Virtually all later indigenous kings of the 
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northeast claimed some similar divine descent once they began to pa- 
tronize brahmanic traditions. Thus the Manipuris linked their kings to 
Arjuna, the Koch kings traced their origin to Siva; the Chutiyas began 
worshipping Hindu deities and traced their origin to Indra; and the 
Ahoms not only traced their lineage to Indra but also identified their 
own deities with Hindu gods and goddesses, such as Chao-pha for 
Indra, Khan-Khampha-pha for Devi or Sakti, etc. '® 

However, Sakta Tantra appears to have reached its peak under the 
kings of Assam’s Pala dynasty (tenth to twelfth centuries). As we saw in 
Chapter 1, it was under the Palas that the Kal#ka Purana was composed 
and Assam’s sculpture and architecture reached their pinnacle. The 
great Pala kings, Ratnapala, Indrapala, and Dharmapala, clearly fit the 
model of the divine ruler who is at once the patron of sacrifices and also 
the Siva-like consort of the goddess/kingdom. Indeed, many Assamese 
scholars believe that Indrapala and others in his line were public patrons 
of orthodox rites and private patrons of the tantras: “what appears to be 
most likely is that the Kamarupa kings received Tantric diksa [initiation] 
only in their private life while in public they remained followers of 
Brahmanical faiths.” '!? Throughout the copper plate grants that survive 
from ancient Assam, the Pala kings are identified as Paramesvara, the 
Supreme Lord, meaning both Siva and the king; they are equal to Kama 
in sexual prowess; they are supreme patrons of sacrifices; and, above 
all, they are indomitable in battle. For “war was the sport of kings, and 
success in war and valour in battle was the rulers’ highest ambition.” !® 
Thus King Ratnapala (ca. 920-60) is described as a descendent of the 
demon-king Naraka, but he is also a destroyer of demons and so wears 
a garland made of the heads of “kings defeated in battle’”!?: 


Even being the Paramesvara, he is the promoter of joy in Kamarupa. 
Even belonging to the family of Naraka he causes the pleasure of the 
enemy of Naraka [Visnu] ... Even being a viva [warrior] he moves 
like an intoxicated elephant. His beauty surpasses even that of Cupid 
... His valor is productive of the conquest of the whole world. ... He 
is an Arjuna in fame, a Bhimasena in the battlefield, the god Yama in 


anger, a forest fire in respect of the grasses in the form of enemies.”° 


Ratnapala’s son Indrapala (ca. 960-90) is widely believed to have 
been a patron of Sakta Tantra, and it seems that the worship of the god- 
dess (Mahagauri or Kamakhya) and her consort (Siva or KameSvara) 
was popular in kingdom during his reign. The king himself is said to 
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have been “learned in pada (grammar), vakya (rherotic), tarka (logic) 
and tantra.’?! And Indrapala is praised in no less spectacular terms as 
both a supreme lover, “to the damsels like Kamadeva,’and a supreme 
warrior, omnipotent in battle: “He vanquished the enemy by dint of 
his might, which was increased with the three sakizs,’ namely, the three 
royal powers of prabhusakti or power of the king, mantrasakti or power 
of good counsel, and utsahasakti or power of energy.” 

The greatest of the Pala kings was Dharmapala (ca. 1035-60), dur- 
ing whose reign the Kalika Purana was likely composed. Like his pre- 
decessors, Dharmapala is celebrated as a “vanquisher of enemies” and 
a consort of the goddess in war: “On the battlefield beautiful with 
flower-like pearls struck off from the heads of elephants killed by the 
blows of his sword, king Dharmapala alone remained victorious to 
sport with the goddess of wealth born of battle.”?? 

Even after the collapse of the Pala dynasty and the fragmentation 
of the early Kamarupa kingdom, this association of kingship with the 
goddess, with bloodshed, and with terrible power would continue in 
the medieval dynasties of Assam. As we will see below, the Koch kings 
Visva Singha and Naranarayana Singha resurrected the worship of 
the goddess in the sixteenth century, as did the Ahom kings Rudra 
Singha and Siva Singha in the eighteenth century. Both the Kochs and 
Ahoms were, again, non-Hindu tribal kings who adopted brahmanic 
traditions and patronized a kind of hybrid goddess worship woven of 
both indigenous and mainstream Hindu traditions. 


The impurity of power: Kingship and the 
necessity of violence 


Both Hindu mythology and the historical narratives of Assam closely 
link kingship with the goddess—though in complex and ambivalent 
ways, for the king is consistently portrayed as both a devotee of the 
goddess and a man flawed by sin and weakness. Like the goddess 
herself, the king is inevitably tied to the realm of bloodshed and the 
impurity that comes with it. As early as the Laws of Manu and the 
Mahabharata, the king was conceived as a deeply ambivalent character 
who wields a dangerous and frightening power. This is what Heester- 
man calls the “conundrum of the king’s authority,” or the “ambivalent 
numinosity” of the king, who is seen as terribly powerful in both a 
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positive and a negative sense. On the one hand, the king protects the 
people, maintaining the order of the universe; indeed, he is dharma 
incarnate. But on the other hand, the king is “roundly abominated. 
That he is simply the ‘eater of the people’ who devours everything he 
can lay hands on is already a cliché in the Vedic prose texts .. . [T]he 
king is put on a par with a butcher who keeps a hundred thousand 
slaughterhouses.”4 

Likewise, the Kalika Purana consistently portrays the king as a be- 
ing of dangerous power whose strength and self-will always threaten 
to bring his own downfall: “The power of kings is like the heat of the 
sun. If there is pride in it, he should abandon it like a diseased body” 
indeed, “the self-will of kings will always destroy them. The self-willed 
prince surely goes astray.”*> Above all, the king is inevitably tied to 
impurity because of his involvement in punishing criminals, offering 
blood sacrifice, and waging war: “Kings immediately become impure 
when passing judgment, when consecrating an image, when perform- 
ing sacrifice, or when invading an enemy kingdom.””° That is why 
the king needs to support his brahmans, who alone can purify him of 
the evil deeds that he must inevitably perform. As Heesterman notes, 
“The king ... desperately needs the Brahmin to sanction his power by 
linking it to the Brahmin’s authority. The greater the king’s power, the 
more he needs the Brahmin.”?” 

In part, this complex relationship between kings and brahmans in As- 
sam reflects a larger tension between power and purity in South Asian 
Hindu traditions as a whole. Since the earliest Vedas, the brahman was 
associated with purity and goodness (sattva) and the king with power 
and strength (raas, virya, ojas); and the sacrificial ritual, as Romila 
Thapar suggests, served as a key exchange of material and symbolic 
capital between the pure priest and the powerful king: “The brahmana 
had a relationship with the ksatriya embodying political power. The 
sacrificial ritual was an exchange in which ... the priests were the re- 
cipients of gifts and fees and the Rsatriya was the recipient of . . . status 
and legitimacy.”’® But at the same time, in the Assamese tradition, we 
also see a deep tension between brahmanic Hinduism and the local in- 
digenous traditions of the northeast that were slowly being brought into 
the Hindu fold. Again, this clearly reflects the real political history of 
the region, since most of Assam’s kings came from tribal backgrounds 
and brought with them a variety of indigenous rituals and deities that 
were never fully “Hinduized.” And it is reflected throughout the nar- 
ratives of Assam’s great mythic and historical kings. 
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Naraka, the demon king 


As we saw in Chapter 1, the first devotee of the goddess was king 
Naraka, who is said to have founded the first kingdom in Assam, 
then known as Pragjyotisapura. An ambivalent character from the very 
beginning, Naraka was born the son of Lord Visnu in his boar incar- 
nation, who united with the goddess Earth during the highly inauspi- 
cious time of her menstrual period. Indeed, it was precisely because 
he was conceived during Earth’s menstruation that this son of a god 
was doomed to become demonic: “Because [he was born] in the womb 
of a menstruating woman by the seed of the boar, although the son 
of a god, he became a demon.””? From his origins, however, Naraka 
was also associated with the sacrificial ritual and was in fact born upon 
the sacrificial ground of King Janaka.?° Thus he was from his birth an 
impure but dangerously powerful being. 

According to the Kalika Purana, Naraka conquered the indige- 
nous peoples of the region, slew Ghataka, the king of the &7rdatas, 
and established brahmanic traditions in the realm. His father Visnu 
gave him a special weapon called none other than saktz, made him 
ruler of Kamarupa, and instructed him to worship Kamakhya on the 
great mountain Nilakita.*! The kingdom flourished until the arrogant 
Naraka forged an alliance with Bana, a demon king in the non-Hindu 
tribal region of Sonitpura in eastern Assam. Thereafter, he became “in- 
imical to gods and Brahmans ... He destroyed heaven and earth, car- 
rying his torture and destruction everywhere.”?? Thus he was cursed 
by the sage Vasistha that so long as he lived, the goddess would remain 
hidden. In fact, the goddess does seem to have gone into hiding for 
some time, as there is no clear mention of Kamakhya or her temple 
between the time of the Kalika Purana (tenth to eleventh centuries) 
and the rebuilding of the present temple (sixteenth century).*? 

Another popular story about a demon king and the goddess is told 
about both Naraka and the tribal ruler of Sonitpur, Bana. In the latter 
version of the legend, the arrogant king Bana wished to see the goddess. 
She told him she would reveal herself to him only on the condition 
that he could build a stairway up the hill to the temple in one single 
night before the first cock’s crow in the morning. The king worked all 
night with his men, building the staircase almost to the top, and then, 
just before he laid the last stone, the goddess miraculously caused the 
cock to crow. Thus “the Goddess got a stairway to her temple without 
having to show herself to the ashura king.’*4 Much the same story is 
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also told of Naraka, except in this case the demon-king wants not just 
a vision of the goddess, but the goddess herself as his bride. Again, the 
goddess in this narrative magically causes the cock to crow just before 
the king can finish his task, rebuking him for his demonic arrogance: 
“Hey proud demon, your request has been denied.”?° 

In sum, each of these narratives links the pride of the king—and 
specifically the pride of a king who either is himself non-Hindu or 
else who makes deals with a tribal king. And in each case, the king 
is punished by being denied access to the goddess. Ironically, how- 
ever, the demon king was to have a long legacy in Assam, as virtually 
all the later kings of ancient Kamarupa, from the Varman dynasty 
(fourth to seventh centuries) to the Pala dynasty (tenth to twelfth 
centuries) traced their lineage to Naraka. Perhaps the most myste- 
rious and little-understood of the early Kamarupa dynasties was the 
Salastambha kingdom, which flourished from the seventh to ninth cen- 
turies. According to two copper plate inscriptions from the ninth and 
eleventh centuries, the Salastambhas claimed to be descended from the 
demon king Naraka. But, like Naraka, they too suffered some unknown 
curse (the portion of the plate that presumably explains why the dy- 
nasty became mleccha is damaged and unreadable) and were doomed 
to be called mlecchas, that is, non-Hindu barbarians. King Salastambha 
himself became “lord of the mlecchas.”°° 


Visva Singha, the son of the cursed yogini 


According to a widespread series of legends and semi-historical nar- 
ratives, the temple of Kamakhya was rediscovered and her worship 
reinstituted in the sixteenth century by Visva Singha (1515-40) of the 
Koch kingdom immediately adjacent to Kamartipa (modern Cooch 
Behar). Apparently, the original temple had been destroyed by some 
natural disaster or invasion and was not rebuilt until Visva and his sons 
conquered the region.*’ Again, Visva Singha embodies the tensions be- 
tween Hindu and tribal traditions and the dangerous power of kingship. 
As Subhajyoti Ray suggests in his study of northern Bangla and Assam, 
the Koch kingdom is yet another example of the “gradual process of 
‘Hinduisation” of a tribal group that progressively replaces indigenous 
practices with mainstream Hindu traditions. Like many other north- 
east tribes, the Kochs did so by claiming a divine lineage descending 
from the gods.** But it is a complex and ambivalent lineage, also linked 
to sin, curses, and their non-Hindu tribal past. 
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The Yogini Tantra, for example, provides a mytho-historical narra- 
tive for the birth of king Visva, which, again, involves the themes of 
Hindu-tribal tensions and the legacy of a curse. Here we learn that 
Visva was the son of a beautiful, powerful, and wise yogini name Re- 
vati, who lived “in the land of Koch, adjacent to the yoni cave. She 
was honored as a beautiful yogini, but she assumed the body of a 
mleccha.”?? Both charming and wise, versed in both the Vedas and 
Agamas, the yogint engaged in joyful love-play with Lord Siva him- 
self. But when a powerful sage came to her seeking alms, she ignored 
him, and the sage therefore cursed her to become a mileccha, that is, 
a non-Aryan, outcaste, or barbarian. The child born of her love-play 
with Siva was Vinu Singha (a.k.a. Visva Singha), who conquered the 
Saumaras (Ahoms) and the other tribes of the region and established a 
mighty lineage of Kuvaca (Koch) kings. As Lord Siva praised the king 
and his descendents, 


His many sons were great kings of the earth. The Kuvacas were all 
righteous kings and fierce in battle ...Just like my son, Bhrngarita, 
Vinu is my offspring. So too, at the end of the age, Vinu will achieve 
supreme perfection. The descendents of that family are all kings and 
dwell on Mount Kailasa.*° 


Indeed, because Visva took birth in Kamakhya out of his own de- 
sire (svasya kdmasya), so too, all his descendents were destined to 
be kamapalakas, meaning both “kings of Kamaritipa” and “kings of 
desire.””4! 

Visva’s rediscovery of Kamakhya temple is a popular and often 
repeated narrative (even making its way into modern popular film*?). 
According to one widespread narrative, the king was leading his armies 
into Assam to wage war against the tribal kingdoms of the region, when 
he lost his way in the forest. There he came upon an old woman who 
gave him water from a sacred spring. The spring, she said, flowed 
from the goddess’ own yoni and marked the spot at which the original 
Kamakhya temple stood. The king prayed to the goddess, offered the 
sacrifice of a pig and a cock, and vowed that, if she would aid him 
in battle, he would build her a new temple made of gold. The king 
was indeed victorious and established a new kingdom in Assam with 
Kamakhya at its religio-political center.*7 However, like Naraka be- 
fore him, Visva represents a complex negotiation between non-Hindu 
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indigenous cultures and Hindu traditions imported from central In- 
dia. Indeed, the new Kamakhya temple was established directly amidst 
and on top of existing tribal ritual practices. According to historical 
accounts from Cooch Behar, Visva “built this temple over a mound 
where the inhabitants of the nearby Nilachal hill used to sacrifice pigs, 
fowls and other animals and ...imported numerous brahmans from 
Kanauj and Benaras and other centres of learning to run it.”4+ Here we 
see a classic example of the complex negotiation between indigenous 
and brahmanic traditions in Assam: the tribal king claims a mythical 
descent from Siva and then transforms the goddess’ temple from a site 
of tribal sacrifice into a center of brahmanic rites. 


Naranarayana, the cursed king 


A similar set of narratives, with a similar tension between brahmanic and 
tribal traditions, surrounds Visva’s son, Naranarayana Singha (1540- 
86). It was Naranarayana and his brother Chilarai who brought most 
of the region under a single rule, subduing the Ahoms, Manipuris, 
Kacharis, Jaintias, and Tripuris.* In 1565, they rebuilt Kamakhya 
temple, whose inner wall still contains an inscription celebrating their 
glory as supreme heroes and devotees of the goddess: 


Glory to the king Malladeva [Naranarayana] who, by virtue of his 
mercy, is kind to the people, who in archery is like Arjuna, and in 
charity like Dadhichi and Karna; he is like an ocean of all goodness, 
and he is versed in many s@stras; his character is excellent; in beauty he 
is as bright as Kandarpa, he is a worshipper of Kamakhya. His younger 
brother Sukladeva [Chilarai] built this temple of bright stones on the 
Nila hill, for the worship of the goddess Durga in 1487 Saka [1565 
CE]. His beloved brother Sukladhvaja again, with universal fame, the 
crown of the greatest heroes, who, like the fabulous Kalpataru, gave all 
that was devoutly asked of him, the chief of all devotees of the goddess, 
constructed this beautiful temple with heaps of stones on the Nila hill 
in 1487 Saka.* 


Like Naraka, Naranarayana also had a complex relationship with 
the indigenous peoples of Assam. Although he was famed for his con- 
quest of many indigenous kings, Naranarayana was also known for his 
tolerance of indigenous traditions. According to one well-known story, 
on the eve of battle with the Ahoms, Naranarayana allowed his Kachari 
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soldiers to worship Siva in their own indigenous mode, alongside his 
brahmanic method of puja: 


Besides the Vedic rites there were and even now are various tribal 
modes of worship of Shiva. On the eve of his expedition against the 
Ahoms, as recorded in the Darang Rajvasmsavali, King Naranarayana 
of Koch-Bihar worshipped Shiva according to accepted sastric rites. 
But at the insistence of his Kachari soldiers, the sacrifice of swine, 
buffalo, he-goats, pigeons, ducks and cocks and offering of rice and 
liquor and also dancing of women (deodhat) were allowed. By edict he 
allowed this form of Siva worship in the north bank of the Brahmaputra 


river.*” 


Like Naraka, however, Naranarayana was also a flawed king, whose 
pride eventually led to a terrible curse. According to one widespread 
story, a pious brahman named Kendukalai received a vision of the god- 
dess. Upon hearing of this vision, Naranarayana also wished to see 
Kamakhya and demanded that the priest help him pray until the god- 
dess revealed herself. The goddess, however, became so furious at his 
audacity that she beheaded the priest and cursed the king: thenceforth, 
if he or any of his descendents ever visited the temple they would be 
doomed.*® 


Rudra and Siva Singha: The Ahom kings and 
the “cult of strength” 


This intimate connection between kingship and the goddess continued 
even after the defeat of the Koch Behar kings by the Ahoms in the 
seventeenth century. Although originally a non-Hindu people derived 
from the Tai or Shan race, who first entered Assam in the thirteenth 
century, the Ahoms adopted many brahmanic traditions and worship 
of Kamakhya after they conquered the region.*? The Ahoms brought 
in new priests from Bengal and other parts of India and constructed 
hundreds of temples throughout the region. As part of their complex 
blending of Hindu and indigenous traditions, they not only identified 
Ahom gods with Hindu deities, as we saw above, but also gave both 
a traditional Ahom and a Sanskritic Hindu title to each of their kings, 
who thus embodied fusion of Ahom and brahmanic traditions.°° 
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The greatest of the Ahom kings was Rudra Singha (Siu-Khrung- 
Pha, 1696-1714), who ruled during the zenith of Ahom power, sub- 
jugated the neighboring Jaintia and Dimasa kingdoms, and raised a 
vast army against the Mughal empire. According to one widespread 
narrative, Rudra decided that he should adopt brahmanic rites and wor- 
ship of the goddess, thus being initiated into the “cult of strength or 
Sakti.’>! Too proud to receive initiation from any of his subjects, how- 
ever, he invited a famous Sakta priest named Krsnarama Bhattacarya 
to come to Assam from Bengal, promising him the care of Kamakhya 
temple itself. Even then, the king had second thoughts and changed his 
mind, sending the priest away. But then the king received a cataclysmic 
warning that he took to be a sign from the gods that he had offended 
them: 


After the priest departed there was a severe earthquake that shattered 
several temples. Rudra Singh thought he had attracted divine displea- 
sure by hurting a favorite of God and recalled the Mahant and satisfied 


him by ordering his sons .. . to accept him as their Guru.°? 


Krsnarama was subsequently given management of Kamakhya tem- 
ple by Rudra’s son, Siva Singha (1714—44), perhaps the greatest patron 
of Saktism among the Ahoms. Krsnarama’s descendents, in turn, be- 
came known as the Parvatiya Gosains, whose method of worshipping 
Kamakhya is said to have continued down to the present era.>? Iron- 
ically, however, many contemporary Assamese historians also blame 
Siva Singha for the eventual decay and “final crash” of Ahom rule, 
largely because of his over-indulgence in ‘Tantra and “absorption in 
the Sakta cult”: 


Shiva Singha used to spend most of his time in Shakta worship . . . The 
Ahoms in their fanatic zeal for their new religion had turned indifferent 
to the political consequences of their actions. The Ahoms now became 
unmindful of the effects of their religious conduct on the stability 
of the government ...Such patronage now became the criterion of 


excellence of kings and individuals rather than .. . state service.*4 


Thus, in each of these narratives, we can see a consistent structural 
theme that centers around kingship, the goddess, and a basic tension 
between Hindu and tribal religious practice. In each case—Naraka, 
Bana, Visva Singha, Naranarayana Singha, and Rudra Singha—the 
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king worships the goddess and conquers his enemies; but in each case, 
the king also has some flaw that prevents him from seeing the goddess 
or worshipping her properly; and in each case, this flaw centers on the 
king’s relation to indigenous traditions, whether by making alliances 
with tribal kings, allowing tribal practices to continue, or by his own 


non-Hindu origins. 


Brahmanic 
vs. tribal 
King Great deed Sinorfault Punishment tension 
Naraka Founds Makes pact Goddess Pact with 
kingdom of with tribal hidden from _ tribal king 
Kamarutpa, king him 
worships 
Kamakhya 
Bana (or Builds Demands Goddess Demonic 
Naraka) stairway to vision of the hiddenfrom _ tribal king 
Kamakhya goddess him 
temple 
Salastambha Conquest of | Unknown Cursed to be Founds 
Kamarupa mleccha, mleccha 
non-Hindu dynasty 
barbarian 
Visva Rediscovers | Mother Mother is a Wars against 
Singha Kamakhya offends holy = mleccha tribal kings; 
temple man child of a 
god anda 
mleccha 
Naranarayana Rebuilds the Demandsa  Descendents Defeats 
Singha temple vision of the — cannot visit tribal kings, 
goddess the temple but allows 
soldiers to 
worship in 
tribal mode 
Rudra Patronizes Tribal Dies without Non-Hindu 
Singha brahmans, origin; receiving tribal origin 
builds offends initiation 
temples priest 
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In sum, the king in these narratives is always an ambivalent character, 
a devotee of the goddess, but also a flawed being tied to impurity, sin, 
and non-Hindu indigenous traditions. 

There are good reasons for this connection between the political 
power of the king and the spiritual power of the goddess—and also 
for the ambivalent status of the king. As Coburn notes, the goddess 
and the king mirror one another in many ways, sharing a “common 
character as both valorous and irascible.”°> The goddess is, after all, 
the embodiment of the earth and the land, of which the king is the ruler 
and protector. The goddess, moreover, embodies a fierce and awesome 
source of power, the power to destroy demons, to cleanse the world 
of evil, and, by extension, to defeat one’s enemies and rival kings. As 
Biardeau notes, “she is closer to earthly values ... but she is more apt 
to make use of the violence without which the earth could not live.””>® 
But more important, the king also embodies many of the same tensions 
as the goddess. Above all, he reflects the tension between dangerous 
impurity and terrible power, between the polluting flow of blood and 
the strength to destroy enemies. Like the goddess, the king is bound 
to the world of warfare, battle, violence, and inevitable impurity that is 
necessary to the functioning of the state. 


Kingship and sacrifice: Impurity, violence, and power 


These three related themes of kingship, impurity, and the brahmanic- 
tribal tension all come together in the ritual of sacrifice, of which the 
king is the supreme patron. Virtually all of the inscriptions and textual 
evidence from Assam, from ancient Kamarupa down to the Ahom 
era, consistently link the king with the bloodshed of sacrifice and war. 
Thus the earliest copper plate inscriptions from the Varman dynasty 
portray the Varman kings as patrons of the great royal rite, the horse 
sacrifice, which was performed as a prelude to the conquest of new 
regions. Indeed, Mahendravarman was praised as the “repository of all 
sacrifices” (yajriavidhinamdspadam)*’ and his mother as “the goddess 
of sacrifice”°® (yajfiadevi), because of their generous patronage, as 
were their descendents: “Mahendravaman is said to have performed 
two horse sacrifices, Bhutivarman one and Sthilavarman two sacrifices. 
This sacrifice was always preceded by some conquests.”*? 

This link between kingship and sacrifice is also seen throughout the 
copper plate grants of Assam’s Pala kings (tenth to twelfth centuries), 
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who are endlessly praised as patrons of sacrifice. Thus Ratnapala (920-— 
60) “caused the whole world to be crowded with white-washed temples 
of Siva, the dwellings of brahmans to be stuffed with various types of 
wealth, the places of sacrifice to be littered with sacrificial posts, the 
sky to be filled with sacrificial smoke.”©° Likewise, Harsa Pala (1015— 
35) is praised as making offerings of enemy blood, spilled on all sides 
in the great sacrifice of battle: “In the battlefields he, by breaking 
with weapons the foreheads of the enemy elephants, repeatedly made 
offerings of drinks to the demons on all sides, who being thirsty drank 
up hurriedly the lukewarm blood mixed up with a profuse quantity 
of froth.”*! 


Kingship and sacrifice in the Kalika Purana 


Probably composed during the reign of the Pala kings of the tenth 
and eleventh centuries, the Kalika Purana makes the most explicit link 
between kingship, sacrifice, and dangerous power. Throughout the 
text, blood sacrifice is identified with both the attainment of political 
power and the conquest of enemies in battle: “By sacrifices one at- 
tains liberation. By sacrifices one attains heaven. By offering sacrifice 
a king always conquers enemy kings.”°” Indeed, a large portion of the 
Katka is devoted to the complex details of kingship, statecraft, pol- 
itics, and military strategy. Like the classic Hindu political text, the 
Arthasastra, the Kahka& Purana provides detailed directions on eco- 
nomic affairs, agriculture, forts, farms, taxes, and especially warfare. 
For “kings should always be engaged in war. If one concludes he can 
obtain land, wealth, or allies, there should be wars.”®? At the same 
time, the text emphasizes that the king must also be a good patron of 
brahmans, carefully listening to their teachings and funding their ritual 
performances.” Here we see, again, that the Sakta traditions of Assam 
are the result of a complex negotiation between the Sanskrit-trained 
priests who composed these texts and the local kings whose patronage 
they sought. 

Following the ancient Indian social model, which dates back to the 
early Vedas, the Kalika Purana imagines the kingdom as an alloform 
of the human body. In the well-known myth of the Rg Veda mentioned 
above, the entire universe is born from the sacrifice and dismember- 
ment of the primordial person, Purusa, who is ritually divided up into 
the various forms of both cosmic and social hierarchies. Purusa’s body 
forms of the paradigm for the cosmic hierarchy of heaven, atmosphere, 
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and earth as well as for the hierarchy of the social classes: brahmans 
become the head, the ksatriyas become the torso, the vaisyas become 
the legs, and the siudras become the feet of the body politic. Similarly, 
the ideal kingdom is conceived on the analogy of a human corpus 
with its even limbs: “The king, the ministers, the kingdom, friends, 
the treasury, the army, and the citadel—these seven are known as the 
limbs of the kingdom [rajyangam].”® As B.K. Sarkar comments, “This 
conception is not merely structural or anatomical but also physiologi- 
cal... It embodies an attempt to classify political phenomena in their 
logical entirety.” 

Just as the proper maintenance of the Vedic universe was said to 
depend on the regular performance of rituals, so too the proper order 
of the sociopolitical universe relies on the king’s generous patronage of 
sacrifice. And just as the Vedic sacrifice was believed to regenerate and 
reunify the cosmic body of the first sacrificial victim, Purusa, so too, 
the sacrifice performed by the king is necessary of the ongoing unity 
and vitality of the body politic. Indeed, he would risk disaster and ruin 
if the sacrifice were not performed: 


Having performed these [rites], his army, kingdom and treasury in- 
crease, but if these sacrifices are not performed, famine, death, etc will 


occur... °” 


By performing sacrifices and offering gifts, one becomes a king in 
this world. Therefore to have a kingdom one should follow dharma. 
By means of these rites and by performing sacrifices, O ruler, your 
enemies are destroyed and you will achieve kingship, without doubt. 
The [enemy] king does not follow the dharma of a king or perform 
asvamedha sacrifices, etc, therefore you should perform all these, O 
best one!® 


Many of the rites described in the Kalika Purana are specifically 
designed to ensure the prosperity of the kingdom and the conquest 
of enemies. During the autumnal worship of Durga, for example, the 
king should prepare a horse sacrifice that will “increase his strength” 
and determine his success in war.®? In other rites, the king should 
fashion an earthen image of his enemy and magically infuse it with the 
enemy’s spirit. Finally, he should “pierce its heart with a trident and 
sever its head with a sword,” before marching against his enemies on 
horseback. ’° 
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Above all, the power of blood sacrifice can be harnessed by the king 
and turned directly against his enemies in battle. Whereas the Vedic 
sacrifice had, on the offering of a pure victim, identified with the divine 
offering of Purusa, the Sakta sacrifice centers on an impure, demonic 
victim—ideally, a buffalo—identified with the evil and danger of a 
hostile king. And the deity worshipped here is not a pure male god, but 
rather the goddess in her most terrible, blood-thirsty, left-hand forms 
as the destroyer of evil: 


A king may offer sacrifice for his enemies. He should first consecrate 
the sword with the mantra, and then consecrate the buffalo or goat 
with the name of the enemy. He should bind the animal with a cord 
around his mouth, reciting the mantra three times. He should sever the 
head and offer it with great effort to the goddess. Whenever enemies 
become strong, more sacrifices should be offered. At such times, he 
should sever the head and offer it for the destruction of his enemies. He 
should infuse the soul of the enemy into the animal. With the slaughter 
of this [animal], the lives of his unfortunate enemies are also slain. “O 
Candika, of terrible form, devour my enemy, so and so”—this mantra 
should be repeated. .... “This hateful enemy of mine is himself in the 
form of the animal. Destroy him, Mahamari, devour him, devour him, 
spheng spheng!” With this mantra, a flower should be placed on his 
head. He should then offer the blood, with the two-syllable [mantra].”! 


Here we see that the ritual explicitly manipulates the transgressive 
forces of impurity, bloodshed, and the severed head in order to unleash 
the violent power of the goddess in her most terrible Tantric form, now 
turned against an enemy in battle. 

This link between kingship, power, and sacrifice (especially buffalo 
sacrifice) persisted long after the time of the Kalka Purana and the 
end of the Pala dynasty. Even as late as 1781 when the Ahom king 
Gaurinatha Singha (Chaopha Shuhitpungngam Mung) assumed the 
throne, the coronation culminated with the royal sacrifice of a buffalo: 
“For seven days and nights, drums were beaten, gongs were struck, 
and flutes were blown ... At the time of ascending the throne, the king 
pierced to the death a buffalo. All the great men of he country were 
entertained with feasts for seven days.”’” Up to the end of Ahom rule, 
sacrifice remained closely tied to royal power, believed to be “conducive 
to the welfare of the kings and their people,” and “performed for 
bringing victory to Ahom arms or in celebration of victories in war.” 
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In fact, the link between Kamakhya, kingship, and sacrifice has even 
survived into the twenty-first century. During the Ambuvaci celebra- 
tion in 2002, King Gyanendra and Queen Komal of Nepal visited the 
temple with the intention of offering animal sacrifice. However, the 
plan drew such protest from animal rights groups that the king himself 
offered the substitute of vegetarian offerings and left the site before a 
buffalo, a sheep, a duck, and a goat were sacrificed on his behalf.’* 


Human sacrifice and kingship in Assamese history 


According to Assamese texts like the Kalika Purana and Yogini Tantra, 
the supreme sacrifice that can be offered by a king is that of a human 
being. Indeed, human sacrifice receives a great deal of attention in the 
Kalika Purana, where it is said to be the most perfect offering and 
greatest source of power: “With a human sacrifice, performed accord- 
ing to ritual precepts, the goddess is pleased for a full one thousand 
years, and with three humans, for 100,000 years. With human flesh, 
Kamakhya and Bhairavi, who assumes my form, are pleased for three 
thousand years.”’> The Yogini Tantra likewise declares that the sacrifice 
of a human boy (narasya kumd@ra) is the highest of all sacrifices, worth 
more than the offering of any number of yaks, tortoises, rabbits, boars, 
buffaloes, rhinos, or lizards.”° As Wendell Beane points out, human 
sacrifice had deep roots in the political history of Assam, closely tied to 
power, warfare, and royalty: “The sacrificial cults had royal patronage, 
and sacrifices were demanded of the most loyal officials .. . [T]he oc- 
casion tended to coincide with calamities such as war or for obtaining 
wealth.””” 

But did human sacrifice ever really take place? It is tempting, of 
course, to dismiss accounts of human sacrifice as mere mythological 
fantasy or British colonial paranoia (which in some cases they were, 
as we will see in Chapter 6). However, there seems to be sufficient 
evidence from textual and ethnographic that suggests that human sac- 
rifice did indeed occur among several indigenous communities of the 
northeast and was carried over into Sakta Tantra. 


Vedic and indigenous roots of human sacrifice 


The practice of human sacrifice, I would argue, is another example 
of the rich intermingling of traditional Vedic rites with indigenous 
practices of the northeast hills. Human sacrifice is clearly mentioned 
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in the Vedas and Brahmanas, and the human being is even listed as the 
first among animals fit for sacrifice. Yet paradoxically, consumption 
of human flesh is explicitly considered taboo throughout the same 
literature.’ As Heesterman suggests, the sacrifice of a human being is 
part of the same basic conflict at the heart of the sacrifice—the problem 
of violence and impurity at the center of a ritual that is supposed to 
be life-giving and pure. As we saw in Chapter 2, human sacrifice, like 
animal sacrifice in general, was gradually eliminated in mainstream 
Hindu traditions, as the sacrifice was increasingly domesticated and 
the violent elements were gradually replaced by a logical system of 
ritual procedures. ’? 

Yet human sacrifices continued throughout many non-Vedic in- 
digenous traditions, particularly in remote, mountainous regions like 
Assam. Several of the northeast tribes, such as the Nagas and Garos, 
were head-hunters with a long tradition of collecting human heads. 
And human sacrifice was widely practiced by many other northeast 
tribes such as the Jaintias, Khasis, and Chutiyas.8° As Briggs points 
out, the rite of human sacrifice described in the Kalika Purana has 
little in common with any Vedic ritual, but quite a lot in common with 
non-Hindu indigenous practices: “though they may be performed by 
non-Aryans under Brahmanic auspices, they form no part of the Aryan 
religion. But they are recommended to princes and ministers .. . The 
ritual bears little resemblance to Vedic sacrifices, and the essence of 
the ceremony is the presentation to the goddess of the victim’s severed 
head.”*! Again, the rite of human sacrifice described in texts like the 
Kalika Purana and Yogini Tantra is likely the result of a complex inter- 
action between Vedic and indigenous traditions, through which Vedic 
paradigms that were later rejected by the mainstream tradition were 
reworked within a more accommodating religious framework. 

The Kalika Purana makes it clear that human sacrifice is at once an 
extremely powerful and yet also dangerous and potentially polluting 
act. In fact, a brahman cannot offer a human victim without losing 
his priestly status.2? Members of the ksatriya class may offer human 
sacrifice, but only with the permission of the king, who alone can 
sanction such a rite. Above all, in times of political turmoil such as 
anarchy or war, it is the king alone who may perform the purusamedha: 


The prince, the minister, the counselor, and the sauptika, etc., may 
offer human sacrifice [in order to attain] kingship, prosperity and 
wealth. If one offers a human being without the permission of the 
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king, he will find great misfortune. During an invasion or war, one 
may offer a human being at will, but only a royal person [may do so], 
and no one else.*? 


The preferred human victims, moreover, are said to be neither a priest 
nor an untouchable, but ideally “the mercenaries of enemy lands, who 
are captured in battle.”°4 

Overall, this ritual is surrounded with an aura of fear and danger. It 
must be performed in the cremation ground.® As the locus of human 
remnants and the ashen leftovers of bodies, the cremation ground is a 
place of utmost impurity in the Hindu religious imagination and is the 
dwelling place of Siva in his terrible form as Bhairava. 

The human victim, however, is described in terms that draw ex- 
plicitly on the classical ritual of the Vedas. Indeed, the victim is a 
representation of the primordial sacrificial victim, Purusa, who was 
slain and dismembered to create the various parts of the cosmos at 
the beginning of time. In the consecration of the victim, all the gods 
and aspects of the cosmos are ritually identified with various parts of 
the body, infusing the sacrifice with the powers of the universe and, in 
a sense, reconstructing the original cosmic victim. Thus, one should 
worship Brahma in the cavity of the skull, the earth in the nostrils, the 
sky in the ears, water on the tongue, Visnu in the mouth, the moon 
on the forehead, and Indra on the check, declaring, “O, most auspi- 
cious one, you are the supreme embodiment of all the gods!”** Still 
more important, the king also identifies himself with victim, who is of- 
fered in his place in order to insure the protection of his kingdom and 
wealth: 


Save me, taking refuge in you, together with my sons, livestock and 
kinsmen. Save me, together with my kingdom, ministers and fourfold 
army, giving up your own life, for death is inevitable ...Do not let 
the demons, ghosts, goblins, serpents, kings, and other enemies attack 
me, because of you. Dying, with blood flowing from the arteries of 
your neck and smearing your limbs, cherish yourself, for death is 
inevitable ... 


The one worshipped in this way has my own form and is the seat of the 
guardians of the four quarters. He is possessed by Brahma and all the 
other gods. Even though he was a sinner, the man worshipped in this 
way becomes free of sin. The blood of this pure being quickly becomes 
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nectar. And the great goddess, who is the mother of the universe and 
also herself the universe, is pleased.®” 


What we have here, then, is a complex series of homologies that 
symbolically link the body of the victim, first, with the body of the 
cosmic or the cosmic man, Purusa; second, with the body politic of 
the kingdom; and finally, with the body of the king himself. And just as 
in the Vedic sacrifice, the universe is reintegrated through the perfor- 
mance of the ritual and the reconstruction of the cosmic man, so too, 
in this sacrifice, the kingdom and the body politic are rejuvenated and 
preserved through the offering of this now-divinized victim. As in the 
case of other Tantric sacrifices, the focal point of the human sacrifice is 
the ambivalent but powerful offering of the severed head. Indeed, the 
sacrificer must carefully observe exactly how and where the severed 
head falls, for the Kalika Purana provides a long list of various good 
and bad omens associated with its direction, the sound that it emits, 
and how the blood flows out, along with their portents for the future 
of the kingdom.** Ultimately, by standing in all-night vigil holding the 
severed head as the supreme gift to the goddess, the king achieves the 
highest fruit of the sacrifice: 


If the adept stays awake all night holding the head of a human being 
in his right hand and the vessel of blood in his left, he becomes a king 
in this life, and after death, he reaches my [Siva’s] realm and becomes 
lord of hosts.°? 


Here again we see the circulation of divine power between the goddess 
and her devotee, flowing through the physical medium of blood. 


Kingship, human sacrifice, and the power of the impure 


Much of the efficacy of rituals like human sacrifice, I would argue, lies 
precisely in the use of impurity and the dangerous power that such 
transgressive acts unleash. As we have seen above, the king himself is a 
complex figure, often associated with impurity, bloodshed, and death. 
Forced by his dharma to deal with the impurity of war, conquest, and 
punishment, the king is likened to an “eater” of the people and a 
“butcher.”?? 

For the early brahmanic tradition, priestly ritual serves as the expia- 
tion for the inevitable impurity that comes with the office of the king: 
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“The guilt of the warrior or the evil of the sacrificer was easily removed 
by the priest in Vedic times.”?! As Heesterman argues, however, the 
brahmanic tradition would gradually seek to eliminate as much impu- 
rity and violence from the ritual as possible—ultimately even excluding 
the impure king from the sacrificial arena: “The elimination of con- 
flict... resulted in the internal contradiction of Vedic ritualism. This 
has already come out in the fact that the ksatriva—the king who. . . is 
the ideal sacrificer—is. . . excluded from the agnthotra ... The ksatriya 
perpetrates many impure acts, he kills and plunders.””” 

For the later Sakta Tantric, however, the sacrifice seems to function 
quite differently. Indeed, the Tantric sacrifice actually seizes on and 
exploits the transgressive nature of ritual violence, precisely in order 
to unleash its dangerous power. Tantric ritual turns to the dark and 
furious energy of the goddess in her most terrifying forms—as Kali, 
Camunda, and Candika—to let loose their violent power. As Biardeau 
suggests, the goddess in her aggressive, militant forms is the supreme 
symbol of a kind of necessary violence: she is the one who deals in 
bloodshed, battle, and impurity in order to preserve the cosmic order: 


When we pass from bhakti to Saktism . .. she becomes the preeminent 
divinity, the Sakti who is superior to Siva, and this reversal of the hier- 
archy is accompanied . . . by a reversal of dharma: what was prohibited 
becomes permitted, the impure becomes pure. She is closer to earthly 
values ... but she is also more apt to make use of the violence without 
which the earth could not live.”? 


We might also say that the goddess represents the violence without 
which the kingdom and the political order could not be maintained. 
The ‘Tantric traditions, however, make no attempt to rationalize this 
violent impurity, but instead seek to transform it into a tremendous 
source of power. The one who knows how to harness this violent 
power can become a master of this world, a hero in statecraft and 
war. The Kalika Purana makes this abundantly clear, often making an 
explicit appeal to the desires of the royal classes: “He who performs this 
[sacrifice] enjoys all the pleasures of this world and after death remains 
in the abode of the goddess for the three ages and then becomes a 
sovereign king on earth.”?* Ultimately, the king who performs these 
rites will achieve success in everything—not only “all the objects of 
his wishes and Siva’s form in the afterlife” but also supreme success 
in battle and virtual invincibility against any foe: “he has the power to 
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subdue gods, kings, women and others... He lives a long life, becomes 
prosperous, endowed with wealth and grain; he becomes .. . invincible 
to enemies.”®> Ultimately, “that hero, like me [Siva] enters into battles. 
The weapons of the enemies become like grass upon a fire ... The 
Tiger among men becomes strong and virile.””° 


Human sacrifice in medieval Assam 


Human sacrifice appears to have continued throughout the northeast 
region long after the period of the Kalka Purana and the Pala kings, 
persisting up to the arrival of the British empire. As late as the nine- 
teenth century, the Jaintia kings offered human victims to the goddess 
Durga at her mountain temple near Nartiang, Meghalaya. Still today, 
one can see the ritual mask allegedly worn by human victims and the 
sacrificial hole into which the heads were offered, sending them down 
to the river far below the temple (Fig. 17).?” As we will see in Chapter 6, 
the practice apparently continued up until the 1830s when the British 
authorities put a stop to it after four British subjects were kidnapped 
and taken to be offered to the goddess.”8 

The Ahoms, too, are said to have performed several human sacri- 
fices, particularly during their war with the invading Muslims in the 
early seventeenth century. On the eve of the great Saraighat battle, the 
Ahom commanders and soldiers were said to have knelt at Kamakhya 
temple, praying to the goddess: “‘O mother Kamakhya, eat up the 
Moghuls and give us victory. This no doubt put courage and confi- 
dence in the hearts of the Assamese army.”?? According to the Ahom 
buratyis, the defeated Muslim commanders were subsequently sacri- 
ficed, beheaded, in some cases flayed, and offered to Kamakhya by the 
Ahom kings: 


Near the principal shrine of Kamakhya is the smaller temple of 
Bhairavi ... here human sacrifices were once held. In 1615 Karma- 
chand, son of Satrijita, a commander of an invading Musalman army, 
was sacrificed to the goddess Kamakhya.!°° 


In 1616 King Pratap Singha (Chaopa Shushengpha) is even said to 
have made a garland of severed heads from the Muslims slain in the 
sacrifice of battle—an act that is clearly a tribute to the goddess in her 
terrible forms as Kali and Camunda, with her own dripping garland of 
severed heads: 
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The king came back to the capital and offered oblations to the dead and 
sacrifices to the gods. In the month of Dinshi (Phalgun) the heavenly 
king made a “Mundamala” (garland of heads) with the heads of the 


deceased Musalmans.!°! 


However, the most infamous example of human sacrifice in medieval 
Assam is the worship of the terrible goddess Kecai Khati, “the eater of 
raw human flesh,” by the Chutiya kings of eastern Assam.!°? Annual 
sacrifices of human victims—usually criminals sentenced to capital 
punishment—were apparently offered at the Tamresvari temple near 
the town of Sadiya. Details of the offerings are found both in various 
British colonial accounts and in manuscripts such as the Tikha Kalpa, 
which was found in the Manipur State Library. According to this text, 
“Human sacrifices are made, after the royal consent has been obtained, 
on the occasion of public calamities such as war or for the purpose of 
obtaining great wealth.”!°? As the sacrificer offered the victim, he was 
to pray as follows: “O Goddess, living on the golden mountain, I offer 
this sacrifice to thee! He is good and stout and without blemish, I bind 
him to a post. I offer this sacrifice to remove my misfortune.”!°* Again, 
the central act was the beheading of the victim, whose severed head 
was then added to a heap of skulls that were “piled in view of the 
shrine.” !°° 

With the coming of British colonial rule and the end of royal power 
in the northeast, the practice of human sacrifice largely died out by 
the early nineteenth century. However, there are in fact still periodic 
rumors of the rite being practiced secretly around Kamakhya, and the 
region retains its aura of blood rites and dangerous but tremendous 
supernatural power to this day. As recently as 2003, in fact, a man was 
arrested for attempting to sacrifice his daughter during the Ambuvaci 
celebrations in the hopes that the goddess “would bestow him with 


tremendous powers.” !% 


Conclusions: The ambivalence of kingship 
and the impurity of power 


In sum, the Sakta traditions of Assam represent a striking example of 
the complex relations between kingship, sacrifice, impurity, and power 
that characterize the ‘Tantric traditions of South Asia as a whole. They 
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reveal the intimate associations between the king as the embodiment 
of the male deity (Siva, Kama, Kameégvara) and the goddess as the 
land and divine power (Sakti, Kamakhya, Kameévart). The two are 
joined symbolically and ritually through the circulation of sakti, which 
is embodied above all in the circulation of blood—namely, the blood 
that flows from animal (and human) victims, and the blood that flows 
from enemies slain in the sacrifice of battle. 

However, the Assamese traditions also highlight another key aspect 
of this circulation of power and blood: namely, the impurity of power, 
the association of the king with the dangerous pollution that comes 
with sacrifice and war. Throughout the narratives of kingship from 
Assam, from the Kalika Purana to the Yogini Tantra, from mythic king 
Naraka down to Rudra Singha, the king is repeatedly associated with 
impurity and bloodshed. Finally, the Assamese traditions also highlight 
the complex tension between indigenous, non-Hindu traditions and the 
brahmanic Sanskritic traditions that lies at the heart of Sakta Tantra in 
this region. Indeed, the long history of Tantra in the northeast could 
be described, in part, as a complex negotiation between the Assam’s 
many non-Hindu kings and the brahmans they patronized. Again, this 
is also a complex tension between purity and power. 

As we will see in the following chapter, much the same logic of 
sacrifice, the circulation of blood, and the inherent impurity of power 
also lies at the heart of the esoteric sexual rites that constitute the most 
poorly understood aspect of Tantric practice. 


Chapter Four 


THE SACRIFICE OF DESIRE: 
SEXUAL RITES AND THE 
SECRET SACRIFICE 


Merely by worshiping the yoni, the worship of Sakti is surely per- 
formed. The adept should worship with the blood flowing from the 
sacrifices of birds, etc, and with the words “yon, yoni,” while muttering 
his prayers. 

—Yont Tantra (YT 3.16-17) 


The totality... is reached only at the price of a sacrifice: eroticism 
reaches it precisely inasmuch as love is a kind of immolation. 
—Georges Bataille, The Accursed Share! 


urely the most complex and controversial aspect of Tantra—and 
S also the primary reason for its frequent misunderstanding among 
both Western and Indian audiences—is the role of sexual rites in 
Tantric practice. From the first Christian missionaries and Orientalist 
scholars writing about Indian religions to the most recent New Age 
appropriations, from the worst to even some of the best of contempo- 
rary scholarship, Tantra has consistently been defined primarily by its 
sexual component. The same tradition that was once decried by Ori- 
entalist scholars and missionaries as a perverse indulgence in “orgies 
with wine and women”” has been more recently celebrated by contem- 
porary American readers as “the art of sexual ecstasy” that now helps 
us explore “the path of sacred sexuality for western lovers.”? 

And yet, anyone who actually sits down to read the many San- 
skrit tantras quickly discovers that most of them have relatively little 
to say about physical sexual intercourse. For example, two of the 
largest and most comprehensive Tantric compendia from northeast 
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India are the sixteenth-century Brhat Tantrasara and the nineteenth- 
century Pranatosini Tantra: the former is a 752-page text, of which 
roughly 10 pages concern sexual rites; the latter is a 565-page text, 
of which roughly 5 pages concern sexual rites.4 The rest of these 
texts deal with the far less “sexy”—and often rather boring—details of 
mantras, yantras, meditations, and worship of various deities, the six 
acts of magic, and so on. And when they do talk about sexual rites, 
they typically do not do so in a way that we today would consider par- 
ticularly “sexy.” As Agehananda Bharati commented to an audience 
of American spiritual seekers in 1975, “Most of you ... believe that 
the sexual element in Tantra is somewhat nice and romantic and lovely 
and full of nice warm love-making. Nonsense.”> Many of the oldest 
accounts of Tantric sexual rituals, as David Gordon White has shown, 
are not really concerned with sexual pleasure or eroticism, but rather 
with the generation of the male and female sexual fluids, which are 
orally consumed as part of a sacramental rite.° 

In this chapter, I argue that Tantric sexual rites are really not primar- 
ily about “sex” at all—at least not in the contemporary understand- 
ing of genital orgasm and sexual pleasure; rather, they are the esoteric 
counterpart to the public offering of blood sacrifice. Again, as we saw in 
the previous chapter, the theme of sacrifice runs throughout the long 
history of Hindu traditions, from the Vedic offering of animals to the 
offering of devotion in later bhakti traditions, from the sacrifice of one’s 
actions in karma yoga to the “sacrifice of battle” in the Mahabharata. 
And it resurfaces in a new guise in the Tantric offering of sexual fluids 
in secret ritual, the kulaydga or esoteric sacrifice.’ As Bharati put it in 
his classic work on ‘Tantra, “For the Hindu ... the notion of ritualistic 
sacrifice is all-important. In fact, the idea of sacrifice (yajia) being at 
the base of every religious act has remained focal in Hinduism, even 
though the interpretations have changed.’””® 

Kamarupa, as the land of desire, has long been identified as both the 
original heartland and the ultimate symbol of Tantric sexual rites. And 
Kamakhya herself is the very embodiment of desire in its most sensual 
and creative form.’ But what we see in the Assamese tradition, I think, is 
an important /storical shift in the understanding and uses of this power 
of desire. Specifically, there is a shift from a central focus on animal 
sacrifice of the sort we saw in the tenth- to eleventh-century Kalika 
Purana to a focus on the internalized sexual sacrifice or “sacrifice of 
desire” that we see in sixteenth-century texts like the You Tantra and 
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Kamakhya Tantra.!° The Kalika Purana acknowledges but only briefly 
mentions sexual rites!!; even the key early Tantric text, the Kaulajridna 
Nirnaya, never enters into the details of sexual intercourse, even when 
it mentions consumption of sexual fluids.'? Yet, in later texts such as 
the Yon Tantra and Kamakhya Tantra, sexual union becomes central. 
Here the sexual rite itself is described as a sacrificial offering, both 
accompanied by animal offerings and symbolically analogous to blood 
sacrifice. 

What accounts for this shift toward an increasingly internalized in- 
terpretation of the sacrifice and a more explicit focus on sexual rites? 
Part of the shift is likely due to influences from the Kashmir Saivite 
tradition, which, as White has argued, reflects a progressive “aestheti- 
cization” and “sublimation” of ‘Tantric sexual rituals after the eleventh 
century.!* But in the particular case of Assam, I would suggest, it also 
reflects the changing political dynamics of the northeast region. Under 
the powerful Pala dynasty, Saktism received strong political support, 
and the primary focus of the goddess’ worship was the public per- 
formance of animal sacrifice as described in the Kalika Purana. With 
the collapse of the Palas and the end of the early Kamarupa dynasties, 
Assam/’s political history became far more fragmented, and Kamakhya 
temple itself was destroyed sometime between the twelfth and the six- 
teenth centuries. The more “sexo-centric” texts like the Yoni Tantra 
and Kamakhya Tantra were composed during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, a period when the northeast was divided into several 
competing and warring kingdoms such as the Koches, Ahoms, and 
Chutiyas, with occasional Mughal invasions. It seems likely that the 
primary focus of worship shifted from large-scale public sacrifices at 
the physical pitha to the more individualized, interior sacrifice of sexual 
rites at the secret pitha of the female body. 

But despite its internalization, the secret sexual rite centers once 
again on the flow and circulation of blood. In this case, it is the blood 
flowing from the female partner as the human embodiment of the 
goddess, which is collected and orally consumed in esoteric ritual. 
Again, following Deleuze, we could say that kama in Tantric ritual is a 
kind of “desire” that includes but also far transcends the level of mere 
sexual desire; instead, it is a wast, circulating flow of productive energy 
that can be released and channeled in various ways. In Deleuze’s terms, 
“desire is less a struggle to monopolize power than an exchange that 


intensifies and proliferates energy and power into a state of excess.” !4 
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Like the offering of highly un-Vedic victims such as buffaloes in 
blood sacrifice, however, this esoteric ritual also centers on the sys- 
tematic use of impurity (such as consumption of menstrual blood and 
sexual fluids) and deliberate acts of transgression (such as violation 
of class laws). And like the offering of blood sacrifice to the goddess, 
the aim of these acts of transgression is the unleashing of power—the 
power at the margins, the power of fluids, substances, and beings that 
overflow the boundaries of the individual social body. But its ultimate 
goal, I will suggest, is not simply the acquisition of this-worldly power. 
Rather, it is a kind of “unlimited transgression” that oversteps the very 
boundaries of the finite self in the realization of one’s own godhood. 


The origins of sexual rites: The right 
and left-hand paths 


Sexual rites, according to the Kalika Purana, belong to a form of wor- 
ship broadly known as “left-hand” (vwama) practice and contrasted 
with the “right-hand” (daksina) form of worship. In most Tantric 
traditions, the “right” and “left-hand” methods usually refer to two 
different interpretations of Tantric practice. The left-hand is typically 
said to involve a literal use of substances that are normally prohibited 
by mainstream social and religious standards. The most infamous of 
these are the five Ms (pavtcamakdara) or five things that begin with 
ma- in Sanskrit, namely, mamsa (meat), matysa (fish), madya (wine), 
mudra (usually said to be parched grain, but exact meaning much 
debated!>), and maithuna (sexual intercourse). The right-hand path, 
conversely, typically interprets these forbidden substances symbolically 
or metaphorically, using them to refer to internal spiritual states rather 
than literal transgressive acts.!° 

However, in Assamese texts like the Kahka Purana, vama and 
daksina are used in a slightly different way. Here, the “right-hand” 
form of worship refers specifically to orthodox ritual practice, that is, 
the observance of the Vedic sacrifices and traditional social norms. 
The vamacara, conversely, refers here to “heterodox” worship and the 
performance of socially transgressive rites such as the consumption 
of meat, wine, and engagement in sexual rituals. Indeed, the Kalika 
Purana appears to reflect a need on the part of Assamese Hindus to 
negotiate between the older brahmanic traditions and the newer, more 
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radical, and explicitly transgressive practices of left-hand Tantra. As 
Kooij notes, the Kalika Purana wants to “accept that heterodox cults 
are really worth while, although it remains true to the general tendency 
found in the Puranas to stimulate the performance of the old brah- 
manical sacrifices and the attendance to the established forms of social 
behavior.”!’ Thus, the text insists that one should still perform the 
five great sacrifices to sages, gods, ancestors, men, and demons that 
comprise right-hand practice. But it also notes that some fierce deities, 
such as the terrible goddesses Ugratara, Candi, Ucchista Bhairavi, and 
Siva in his wrathful Bhairava form, can only be worshipped in the 
left-hand method. Kamakhya herself, interestingly enough, should be 
worshipped with both the left and right-hand methods. '* In these trans- 
gressive left-hand rites, the practitioner first invokes and then identifies 
himself with Bhairava in order to engage in the use of wine, meat, and 
sexual union: 


For the sake of eating meat, drinking wine and enjoying sexual union 
with women at pleasure, I assume the form of great Bhairava. One 
should always worship [Bhairava] in the left hand form using meat, 
wine, and so forth.!° 


Finally, while right-hand performance of brahmanic rites will remove 
ones debts and bring rewards in the afterlife, the more transgressive 
left-hand rites promise much more immediate, this-worldly sorts of 
rewards; indeed, like the transgressive offering of blood sacrifice, the 
left-hand rites offer tremendous material power: “He gains a body 
radiant like Kama’s. He subdues kings together with kingdoms. He 
enchants women, who are filled with desire. He can control lions, 
tigers, hyenas, ghosts, spirits and ghouls and travel with the speed of 
the wind.”?° 

Interestingly enough, the Kalkda Purana also explicitly links the ori- 
gins of left-hand Tantra to non-Hindu, outcaste, tribal, or barbarian 
peoples, namely, the mlecchas. In this account, the people of Kamarupa 
had become so holy because of the greatness of Kamakhya that Yama, 
the god of death, was losing all his power there and had no souls to 
drag down to his realm. Therefore, he implored Brahma and Visnu 
to help him, and they in turn assigned Siva the task of driving all the 
people from Kamariipa. Siva thus sent his army of hosts along with 
the terrible, frightening goddess Ugratara, to drive out the inhabitants 
of the realm. Unfortunately, they also caught hold of the great sage 
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Vasistha, who became so furious that he cursed Ugratara, Siva’s hosts, 
and Siva himself: henceforth, they would all become milecchas and Siva 
himself would be worshipped by mlecchas in the left-hand method: 


O Vama [follower of the left-hand path], because you have seized me, 
a sage, in order to drive me away, you will henceforth be worshipped 
in the left-hand method. Because these wretched hosts have been 
wandering around like mlecchas, let them be mlecchas in Kamarupa. 
Because Mahadeva, like a mleccha, tried to expel me, a sage, rich in 
austerity, self-restrained and versed in the Vedas, let Sankara be the 
favorite of the mlecchas, wearing ashes and bones. And may this place 
renowned as Kamarupa remain hidden by the mlecchas until Visnu 
returns here.?! 


As we saw above, there has been much debate about the possible 
non-Hindu or indigenous roots of the more transgressive aspects of 
Tantra.?* The Kalikd Purana, at least, makes this link quite directly. 
As we saw in Chapter 1, the text tells us that the wine-drinking, meat- 
eating, sexually promiscuous &77rdatas or tribal hill peoples were the orig- 
inal worshipers of Kamakhya; and now it suggests that it was originally 
the mlecchas who worshipped Bhairava in the left-hand method. This 
connection of left-hand rites with indigenous religions may or may not 
be historically accurate; but it does reinforce the idea that such rites 
center on the “power at the margins,” that is, the power inherent in 
those forces that lie outside of mainstream society and laws of purity. 


Varieties of sexual experience: Initiation, 
yoni puja, and cakra puja 


While early Assamese texts like the Kalika Purana mention the origins 
of left-hand rites, they have relatively little to say about the specific 
details of sexual union. Yet in later texts from the sixteenth-century 
northeast, such as the Yonz Tantra and Kamakhya Tantra, sexual rites 
become central as the primary embodiment of the goddess’ sakti, and 
the supreme “sacrifice of desire” is described in more graphic detail. 
Thus, we see a progressive shift from literal sacrifices performed at 
the great pitha of the goddess’ yont to sexual sacrifices offered to the 
individual pitha of the female partner. However, sexual rites are by 
no means singular or homogenous in form, but really quite varied 
even within a single tradition such as Assamese Sakta Tantra. The 
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Yon Tantra and Kamakhya Tantra describe at least three different con- 
texts in which sexual rites might occur: the abhiseka or initiation of a 
new member into the Tantric lineage (Rula); the ritual of yoni puja or 
worship of the female sexual organ; and the cakra pia or “circle wor- 
ship,” involving multiple male and female participants who collectively 
engage in the five Ms. 

In the first of these, the initiation of a new member of the kula, the 
novice is brought to a very secret place where the circle of tantrikas 
gathers; prostitutes (vesyas) are brought in to serve as sexual partners; 
meat, fish, and wine are consumed; the guru engages in sexual union 
with the prostitutes; and the rite is to proceed for three days.”? 

The second sexual rite, yont puja, typically involves one male wor- 
shipping the yon of one female. First, the adept obtains a woman who 
is “wanton” and ideally menstruating; he leads her to the ritual space 
and gives her a narcotic drink (probably bhang, a liquid marijuana bev- 
erage); he places her on his thigh and honors her yoni, which should 
be unshaven; he anoints her yout with sandal paste and gives her wine 
to drink; he paints a half-moon on her forehead with vermillion; he 
kisses her cheeks and massages her beasts; and she in turn anoints his 
penis with sandal pate and saffron. The central part of the rite, then, is 
sexual union and the production of the sexual fluids, the yo tattva or 
tattva uttama, the “supreme essence.” And these combined fluids can 
then be used either as a tzlaka mark on the forehead in daily ritual or 
mixed with wine and consumed orally.74 

Finally, the cakra puja is a more elaborate rite involving a number 
of male and female couples for the ritual partaking of the five Ms. At 
Kamakhya, cakra pujas have traditionally been held on auspicious days 
such as the vernal equinox, with yogis and yoginis sitting paired in a 
circle to perform the rite.?? The number of participants varies, though 
some texts call for a minimum of eight, with the number of males 
and females always equal. Members of all social classes and castes may 
participate, caste laws being dissolved in the space of the cakra; indeed, 
“for the duration of the formation of the Cakra, all men in the circle 
are considered as Siva and all women as Devi.”?° The cakra piija, in 
turn, has various names and forms, such as kaula cakra, yogini cakra, 
and bhairavi cakra, many of which are still performed in various guises 
to this day in Assam.?7 

All these varieties of sexual ritual, however, do involve some com- 
mon elements: first, in all of them, the female body and specifically the 
yont is identified with the great yoni pitha and supreme place of desire, 
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Kamarupa; and second, the act of sexual union is equated with the 
offering of sacrifice (yajfia or bait). 


The bodily pithas and the secret Kamakhya 


As the esoteric counterpart to the offering of blood sacrifice in the 
geographic locus of Kamarupa, Tantric ritual is based on a kind of 
interior, esoteric landscape, in which the pithas are mapped onto the 
bodies of the male and female practitioners. Here the “form of desire” 
(kamariipa) and the place called desire (Ramakhya) refer not simply 
to the actual yon pitha in Assam but metaphorically to the yon of the 
female partner, which is itself “the abode of the Goddess, a center of 
transformative sexual energy, also identified as the subtle ‘mouth of 
the Yogini.’ ”?° Perhaps the greatest single ode to the yoni is the Yoni 
Tantra, a sixteenth-century text from the Cooch Behar region imme- 
diately adjacent to Kamarupa and closely connected to the worship of 
Kamakhya.”? The seat of the yoni is described here as the birthplace of 
all things, the origin of all the gods, and more sacred that all the pithas 
on earth: 


Hari, Hara, and all the gods, the agents of the creation, maintenance 


and destruction of the universe, are all born from the yoni... 3° 


By simply seeing the yoni, he obtains the fruit of ten million holy 
sites.?! 


According to another sixteenth-century work, the Kaulavalinirnaya, 
the pitha of Kamariipa is in fact twofold, visible and secret (vyakia and 
gupta). The former is the triangular tract of land that makes up the 
physical region of Assam, while the latter, “the secret Kamarupa, lies 
in each and every household. The secret one brings the best of adepts 
much greater merit than the visible one.”?? This secret Kamaripa is 
none other than the yon? of the female partner or human sakti, and 
worship there is equal to pilgrimage and worship at the great pitha of 
Kamakhya itself: “Worshipping one’s wife in her yon region is equal 
to [worshipping] the greatest of all pithas, Kamartpa, the great seat 
of the kula”’; indeed, “If worship is done here by an adept even once, 
then, having abandoned all other pithas, the goddess will dwell within 
his own body.’”?? 
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Likewise, the Kulacudamant Tantra declares that the body of the 
female partner is directly equivalent to the region of Kamarupa. By 
entering her yoni, the male practitioner is immediately transported to 
the great yoni pitha itself: “At the time when the influence of sleep [is 
strong], the adept enters the yon temple of Kamakhya in Kamarupa 
by means of the nighttime ritual.”** The body of the female partner is 
thus transformed into a vast interior landscape containing not just the 
pitha of Kamakhya but also the other major pithas, which are located 
in the thighs, in the breaths, and at the top of the head. At each of these 
pithas, one should also offer an internal sacrifice to the goddess in her 
various forms: 


He should invoke the goddess and infuse her throughout [the sakti’s] 
body.... After he has recited the mantra 100,000 times, he should 
enter Uddiyana [the thighs]. Having worshiped the goddess called 
Yoganidra in that pitha, he should offer sacrifice [yaet]. He should 
perform 100,000 repetitions of the mantra of his own chosen deity 
in a state of concentration. Having gone to Kamarupa [the yoni], 
he should then sacrifice to Katyayani. At night, he should perform 
100,000 repetitions of the mantra and first sacrifice to Kamakhya. 
Going to Jalandhara, [he should sacrifice] to Purnesi. There, too, he 
should repeat the mantra 100,000 times with concentration. Then 
having gone to Purnagiri [the top of the head], he should sacrifice 
to Candi and then repeat the mantra. Upon entering Kamartipa [the 
vagina] he should first sacrifice to Kamakhya and then to the great 
goddess Dikkaravasini at the edges [of the vulva].*° 


In short, the worship of the body of the female partner (the human 
Sakti) represents a striking inversion or reversal of the myth of Sati 
that we saw in Chapter 1. In the Sati myth, it is the goddess or divine 
Sakti who is sacrificed and dismembered to create the sakta pithas here 
on earth. But in the Tantric rite, the goddess Sakti is symbolically re- 
membered and reintegrated—again, through a sacrificial act—and the 
pithas are reconnected in the interior landscape of the female body or 
human Sakti. But this is also, at the same time, a remarkable inversion or 
perhaps double-inversion of the Purusa myth from the Rg Veda: rather 
than a male body sacrificially dismembered to create the universe, it is 
now a female body that is sacrificially re-membered to reintegrate the 
universe. 
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Finally, still other texts take the metaphor of the interior Kamarupa 
even further, by identifying these internal seats of power with the cakras, 
the “wheels” or energy centers that are believed to lie along the axis 
of the spine. Typically, Tantric yogic texts describe a series of six 
(though sometimes four or five) cakras, which are imagined as multi- 
petaled lotuses that extend from the base of the spine, to the genitals, 
to the navel, to the heart, to the throat, to the eyebrows. A seventh, 
supreme, thousand-petaled lotus is said to lie at the top of the skull, 
as the seat of Lord Siva. According to texts like the Goraksa Sataka 
(twelfth to thirteenth centuries), however, there is another secret cakra 
that lies between the first two cakras, that is, between the anus and the 
genitals (the muladhara and svadhisthana cakras). This secret cakra is 
Kamarupa or the place of the yoni (vonisthana), which is “flashing like 
forks of lightning, like molten gold.’”*® It is the secret place of enjoyment 
where Siva and Sakti unite: “Between the two cakras, the miladhara 
and the svadhisthana, is the yonisthana spoken of as the image of desire. 
It is the four-fingered space between the anus and the root of the male 
organ, described as two fingers-breadth from each of them. It is further 
characterized as the place of Siva-Sakti, the place of enjoyment, and 
as Kamariipa.”?’ Thus, within the human body itself there lies a secret 
pitha in which Siva and Sakti dally in loving union, just as they do 
secretly on Nilacala hill. 


The secret sacrifice: Sexual union as 
the inner sacrificial offering 


If the physical body can be imagined as the microcosmic reflection of 
the sakta pithas, containing its own yoni-pitha and inner Kamaripa, 
then the physical act of sacrifice also has a microcosmic reflection 
within the human body: namely, the secret rite of sexual union, which 
serves as the esoteric counterpart to the offering of blood sacrifice. 
Sexual union is a key part of the “primordial sacrifice” (Gdiyaga) or 
“clan sacrifice” (kulayaga) that makes up the core of esoteric Tantric 
ritual.7°> The homology between animal sacrifice and sexual union 
goes back at least as far as the Upanisads, where the male’s shedding of 
semen into the womb of the female is directly compared to pouring the 
oblation into the Vedic sacrificial fire. According to the Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad, sexual union is itself a Soma sacrifice, first performed by the 
creator, Prajapati, with the first woman as his sacrificial altar: 
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So he created woman and, after creating her, had intercourse with her. 
A man, therefore, should have intercourse with a woman. Prajapati 
stretched out from himself the elongated stone for pressing Soma and 
impregnated her with it. Her vulva is the sacrificial ground; her pubic 
hair is the sacred grass; her labia majora are the Soma-press; and her 
labia minora are the fire blazing at the center. A man who engages in 
sexual intercourse with this knowledge obtains as great a world as a 
man who performs a Soma sacrifice.*? 


This homology recurs throughout later Tantric texts, where there is 
a general parallel between “bloody sacrifice and sexual rites, eros and 
thanatos.”4° As the Kularnava Tantra proclaims, “There is no sacrifice 
[vajfia] greater than kulaworship.”*! The ritual consumption of the five 
Msis the great sacrifice (yaga), directly comparable to the consumption 
of the Soma beverage in the Vedic ritual: “Taking intoxicants like fish, 
meat, wine, etc. at any time other than the time of sacrifice is said 
to be defiling, O Beloved. Just as brahmans drink Soma during the 
performance [of sacrifice], so too, the drinking of wine is done on the 
proper occasion, providing both enjoyment and liberation.”4? 

But in keeping with the tradition dating back to the Upanisads, 
the fifth tattva of sexual union in particular is imagined as the ultimate 
sacrificial rite. As we see in the great Tantric compendia from northeast 
India, such as the Brhat Tantrasara and the Pranatosini Tantra, sexual 
union is explicitly described as an analogue to the Vedic sacrifice. Here 
the central act is the ejaculation of semen into the vagina, which is 
likened to ladling the oblation onto the sacrificial fire (Fig. 18). For 
“sexual union is the libation; the sacred precept is the shedding of 
semen.’”*? The adept first identifies his female partner with the goddess 
and himself with the god, thinking, “this one is Gauri, and Iam Siva.” 
He then inserts his gam into the yoni, which is again called the yonz 
pitha, while reciting: “I sacrifice [juhomi]” into the “fire of the Self, 
which is radiant with the oblation of dharma and adharma.”’ Then 
finally, reciting the mantra, “‘T sacrifice into the fire that is full of the 
bodily fluids of dharma and adharma,’ he should release his semen.”’*4 


The secret sacrifice in the Yoni Tantra and Kamakhya ‘Tantra 


However, the link between sexual rites and blood sacrifice is especially 
clear in the literature from Assam and adjacent areas, where animal 
sacrifice in both Vedic and tribal forms has been widely practiced up 
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to the present. The link is twofold, at once literal and symbolic. On 
the one hand, the rite of sexual union is very often preceded and/or 
accompanied by the offering of animal sacrifice; on the other hand, 
the rite of sexual union is frequently compared to offering of libations 
to the sacrificial fire and the ritual consumption of sacrificial offerings, 
very often using language and imagery taken directly from Vedic ritual 
texts. 

One of the clearest examples of these connections between sacrifice 
and sexual union is found in the Yon Tantra—arguably the most sex- 
ually explicit of all tantras. Throughout the text, the Yonz Tantra states 
that the rite of sexual union should be accompanied by the offering of 
animal sacrifice (balz), and that the sexual rite and the sacrificial rite are 
two sides of the same worship of the goddess.*° The Yoni Tantra also 
makes it clear that the female partner should ideally be menstruating 
(rajasvalabhagam, as does the Kamakhya Tantra*’) and the final aim is 
the production of the female sexual fluids (yonitattva). In short, like 
the sacrificial ritual, the sexual rite centers on the flow and circulation 
of blood from both animal offerings and the body of the Sakiz: 


He should insert the lingam into the yoni and thrust vigorously. Thrust- 
ing in this way, he obtains the supreme essence. The adept should 
worship the goddess in the form of the yoni, which contains the entire 
world, with this essence. On the night of the new moon, he should go 
to a crossroads, a cremation ground or a desolate place and make a 
sacrificial offering [bali] of cooked fish and rice prepared with milk; 
then he becomes fully accomplished like the god of wealth ... By of- 
fering animal sacrifice [s@misannam balim], in an empty house or [his 
own] house, the son of Kalika becomes liberated together with the 
ten million kulas. By reciting and reading [the mantra], by seeing and 
touching the vulva of a menstruating woman, the adept becomes the 
Lord of Yoga.*® 


Having honored the great yoni with [sacrifices of] goats, sheep, human 
beings, antelopes, mongooses, buffaloes, cows, jackals, lions, horses 
and tortoises, he should worship in a devotional mood ... Offering 
with the yonitattva, he never again returns to this earth.*? 


Here we see that the worship of the yonz (ideally, a menstruating yon) 
and the act of sexual union are repeatedly linked to the offering of 
blood sacrifice. Again, these sacrifices include a wide array of often 
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highly un-Vedic, wild, and impure animals, such as fish, mongoose, 
buffalo, jackal, lion, and tortoise. And, as we saw in chapter 2, such 
offerings probably reflect less any Vedic tradition that the local indige- 
nous sacrificial practices of pre-Hindu Koch Bihar and Assam. 

The most powerful sacrifice, however, is not animal flesh, but rather 
the offering and oral consumption of the male and female sexual fluids. 
According to the Kamakhya Tantra, these sexual fluids are the “clan 
fluid” (Rkula dravya) or “essence of the clan” (kulatmika), which is 
the key to material and spiritual liberation.*° Yet as the Yoni Tantra 
explains, the combined semen and menstrual blood (yonitattva), also 
represent the ultimate sacrifice (balz) and the supreme food offering 
(naivedyam), which in turn brings the greatest spiritual and material 
rewards: 


He should make an offering [bali] with his own semen and the men- 
strual blood and recite the mantra. At the beginning of the night he 
should make an offering of cooked fish, a fowl’s egg, mouse flesh, 
buffalo-flesh, human flesh, wine, meat, and flour cakes ... Meditating 
on the goddess, he should worship the goddess, who is in the form 
of the sakti. That man will attain the four aims of life: duty, wealth, 
pleasure and liberation. At night the sacrifice [bali] of wine and meat 
should be offered by adepts. With great effort, he should penetrate 
the yoni, having first caressed her breasts. The goddess herself is in 
the form of the sakti, if the intercourse is performed in the inverse 
position [viparitarata]. Then that man lives happily together with the 
ten million kulas, by washing the yoni and washing the linga. He should 
worship the great yoni and make an offering, according to the ritual 
injunction. He should divide that water into three parts, and offer one 
to the Sakti. Then the wise one, the best of adepts, should mix the 
other two parts with wine and drink it, O goddess. He should please 
the supreme woman with garments, jewelry and perfume. He should 
worship the Vidya [goddess] in that yon2, according to the ritual in- 
junction. With the vulva and penis, with the washing of the vulva, 
with the uttering of the word “vulva” [bhaga], and with the nectar of 
the vulva and penis, the best of adepts should make a food offering 
[naivedyam].>' 

As J.A. Schoterman points out in his edition of the Yoni Tantra, the 
offering and consumption of the sexual fluids (the yonztattva or kula 
dravya) is a Tantric analogue of the consumption of the Soma beverage 
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in the Vedic sacrificial rite. Just as the Soma-juice was mixed with 
milk or water, so too, the yonitattva is mixed with wine or with water: 
“In the Tantric conception the Vedic Soma-juice mixed with milk or 
water has been equalized with Yonitattva, the union of seminal and 
ovarian fluid ... . Just as the pure Soma juice is mixed with milk or 
water, likewise the Sadhaka mixes—again—the Yonitattva with wine or 
water ... the Vedic drinking of the Soma has been transformed into a 
yogic practice connected with the Yonitattva.”>? 


The remnants of desire: Sexual fluids and sacrificial leftovers 


In addition to these general comparisons to the sacrificial ritual, many 
tantras also refer to the sexual fluids using even more specific termi- 
nology drawn from the Vedic sacrifice. One of the most interesting of 
these is the concept of the “remnant” or “leftover” (ucchista or sesa) 
used in many tantras to refer to the combined sexual fluids after they 
have been offered into the “sacrificial fire” of the female yoni.>? As the 
Kamakhya Tantra describes the ritual, the “remnants” of the sexual 
fluids offered to the yoni must be collected from the female body and 
consumed orally in order for the power of the sacrifice to be realized: 
“The remnants of the sakiz [Sakty-ucchista] should be consumed; oth- 
erwise, one goes to hell. What one offers to the sakti, O Goddess, is 
offered to the gods.”>+ Likewise, the Brhat Tantrasdara declares that the 
combined sexual fluids or kula dravya is the most awesome and dan- 
gerous of substances. As the ucchista or sacrificial leftover, it is the very 
essence of this secret offering and ritual meal: 


With the sacrificial elements, the semen, unbroken grains of rice, 
perfume, flowers, O Devesi, he should worship the goddess in the 
vagina ... With incense, lamps and various food offerings, the kula 
adept should honor her in various ways, and then he should [con- 
sume] the remnants [ucchista] himself.*> 


The term ucchista has a number of complex meanings, most of them 
quite negative and tied to profound impurity. These include: “left, 
rejected, stale, spit out of the mouth (as remnants of food) ... one 
who has not washed his hands and mouth and therefore is considered 
impure, impure, that which is spit out, leavings, fragments remainder 
(especially of a sacrifice or food).”°® As Charles Malamoud has shown, 
ucchista (or sesa) is technical term used in the Vedic sacrifice to refer to 
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that portion of the victim that is “left over” once all the offerings have 
been made. Like leftovers generally in India, it is considered impure 
and polluting; but at the same time, it is also considered to be the pow- 
erful “seed” that gives birth to the next sacrifice: “Power is .. . derived 
from forces that are contaminating; these forces belong to the violent 
substratum of chaos out of which the world has emerged ... The sac- 
rifice produces new life—the divine seed—from the disintegration of 
a previous existence ... It is the impure remainder of the sacrifice that 
gives birth to the new life produced from death.”°>’ The same aura of 
dangerous power surrounds the leftover of the Tantric rite or sexual 
sacrifice. If consumed outside the ritual, it will send one to the most 
terrible of hells: “apart from the time of worship, one must never touch 
a naked saktz. And apart from the period of worship, the nectar must 
never be drunk by adepts. Touching it, their lives are lost, and drinking 
it, they would go to hell.”°® But once placed in a sacrificial vessel and 
consecrate, the kula dravya is transformed into divine nectar, amrta. 
By consuming this nectar, the tantrika will enjoy supreme bliss and 
fulfillment of all worldly and other-worldly desires. 


Then with great effort, he must obtain the precious ku/a nectar. For 
with that divine nectar, all [the gods] are pleased. Whatever the wise 
man desires, he will immediately attain ... Having purified the kula 
substance, which has the nature of Siva and Sakti, and having placed 
this nectar of life, which is of the nature of the supreme, ultimate 
reality, in a sacrificial vessel, [he attains] the eternally blameless state 


free of all distinctions.°? 


Here we see perhaps the clearest example of Tantra’s use of the “power 
at the margins,” that is, the ritual transformation of substances that are 
normally considered impure, dangerous, and destructive. The other- 
wise polluting substances that overflow the boundaries of the body and 
social body are now transmuted into the ultimate source of material 
power and spiritual realization. 


Kundalini yoga and the inner sacrifice 


Finally, this sacrifice of sexual union has yet another layer of inter- 
nalization: namely, the internal ritual of kundalini yoga, whereby the 
adept awakens the inner fire of the serpent power (kundalini Sakti) 
believed to lie within every human body. In the Tantric view of the 
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body, every human being contains a microcosmic embodiment of the 
goddess Sakti, who lies within all of us in the form of the crooked one 
(Rubjika) or coiled one (kundalt or kundalini), imagined as a serpent 
at the base of the spine. In most ordinary human beings, this coiled 
serpent power is asleep and unconscious. According to Debendranath 
Bhattacarya, a modern Sakta from Assam, the serpent power normally 
lies slumbering “like a sleeping baby” in the lowest cakra, which is none 
other than the “mother’s yon” (mdatr-yon1). Through the techniques 
of kundalini yoga, this serpent power is awakened and raised upward 
through the higher cakras until the Sakti energy reunites with the Siva 
in the thousand-petaled lotus at the top of the head. Here, in the crown 
cakra, Siva and Sakti unite in an internalized orgasm of transcendental 
bliss: 


When the adept awakens the kundalini sakti and raises it from the 
muladhara cakra (the mother’s vont), the kundalint sakti blissfully plays 
in each of the other cakras; when it rises from the avid cakra to the 
lotus of the sahasrara, he is united with the supreme Self (he has sexual 
union [maithuna]).©° 

This union of Siva and Sakti in the thousand-petaled lotus at the crown, 
then, is a kind of transcendent mirror of their union in the lower cakra 
of Kamarupa, the secret “place of desire” that lies hidden between the 
anus and genitals. 

Again, however, this internalized sexual union is still understood 
and described as a form of sacrifice. This is an offering to the inner 
fire, the burning power of the goddess who lies inside us all. According 
to the seventeenth- to eighteenth-century Assamese text, the Yogini 
Tantra, this union of Siva and Sakti through kundalini yoga is the true 
sacrifice, the true killing of animal victims, the true offering of wine, 
and the true sexual union: 


The yogi drinks the supreme nectar that flows from the union of the 
seed with the Kundalt ... This is known as the great drinking or kula 
yoga, O great goddess. Having slain the beast of “sin and merit” with 
the sword of knowledge, O Sambhavi, he should lead the mind to the 
Supreme Self; this is known as the “meat” of leading. Having united 
all his senses with his mind, he should join them to the Self; that yogz 
is a “fish eater” and is free of his bonds, O Beloved. One should unite 
the infinite universe with the Supreme Brahman. The union of the Self 
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with the Supreme Sakti is considered [the true sexual union], not the 
sexual union with semen. These practices should be kept very secret.®! 


In sum, as Agehananda Bharati explains in his classic work, The Tantric 
Tradition, the fundamental symbolism of kundalini yoga remains that 
of the sacrifice, the very old Indian paradigm of offering sacred fluids 
into the fire altar: 


As the sa@dhaka is about to drink the sur@ (which is the madya, 
liquor...) he says, “I sacrifice (juhomz).” As he does so he mentally 
draws the coiled-up energy of the kula (kulakundalini) from her seat 
in the basic cakra; this time, however, he does not draw her up into 
the thousand-petalled lotus in the yogic cranium but instead he brings 
her into the tip of his tongue and seats her there, and at this moment 
he drinks the beverage from its bowl, and as he drinks he impresses 
the thought on his mind that it is not he himself who is drinking but 
the kulakundalini now seated on the top of his tongue to whom he is 
offering the liquid as a libation.® 


Here we see the logical extension of the “interiorization of the sacrifice” 
that was already at work in the Upanisad’s “sacrifice of yoga.” But it 
has also taken on some radical new meanings in the context of Tantric 
ritual and the worship of the goddess as power. 


Sexual transgression and ritual 
impurity in Tantric sadhana 


Like the offerings of blood sacrifice to the goddess, however, the se- 
cret sacrifice of sexual union also contains a series of profound ritual 
transgressions and deliberate uses of impurity. As Marglin notes, in 
Hindu traditions generally, sexual intercourse itself “is considered pol- 
luting,” insofar as it involves the spilling of bodily fluids that cross the 
boundaries of the physical body and social body. Above all, it must 
be kept strictly separate from sacred spaces like temples that can- 
not be defiled by the flow of bodily fluids: “sexual intercourse in the 
temple is prohibited and would pollute the temple just like the shed- 
ding of blood, spitting and all other crossing of the boundaries of the 
body would.”® 
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Yet Tantric sexual union not only accepts the inherent impurity 
of sexual union but in fact exaggerates and exploits it as a source of 
tremendous power. Tantric mazthuna is by no means a conventional act 
of sexual union between married partners of compatible casts aimed 
at producing a child; rather, it is an explicitly transgressive rite that 
deliberately inverts normal laws surrounding sexual relations. Thus, 
both the Yoni and Kamakhyda Tantras call explicitly for union with a 
woman who is menstruating—a highly impure act, “much abhorred in 
Hindu society”® and considered “one of the greatest sins.”® Classi- 
cal Indian law books such as the Gautama Dharma Sutra and Vasistha 
Dharma Sitra are quite clear that sexual intercourse with a menstru- 
ating woman is a highly polluting act that requires arduous penance 
to purify.°° As we have seen above, sexual union with a menstruating 
woman is associated with all manner of negative outcomes, includ- 
ing the birth of the cursed demon king, Naraka who was conceived 
during Earth’s menstrual flow.°’ The Brahmavaivarta Purana likewise 
contains several cautionary tales about children born of women during 
the menstrual period, who are therefore inherently unclean (asauca), 
degraded, and tainted by the sin of menstruation (rtu-dosata). ‘Thus, 
a ksatriya conceived by a menstruating woman was valorous but was 
doomed to become a robber because of the sin of his birth; and the mlec- 
chas or non-Hindu barbarians themselves were born from a ksatriya’s 
seed planted into the womb of a sudra woman who was menstruating. 

But again, as we saw in Chapter 2, the impurity of menstruation 
is also tied to the auspicious power of the goddess. Thus the Yoni 
Tantra even refers to the goddess herself by the highly unexpected title 
of “Candali.”®? As Schoterman notes, the term candalv here seems to 
have a profound double meaning. In one sense, the candadla is tradi- 
tionally considered “one of the lowest groups of Hindu society, their 
occupation being the execution of criminals and the transportation of 
the corpses of persons who do not have relatives”; and this is probably 
related to the fact that “especially women living on the fringe of society 
were chosen as Sakti in Tantric rituals.’ Yet at the same time, the term 
candalt can also be used to designate “a woman on the first day of 
her menses—a fact of importance in the Yonitantra,” given its strong 
emphasis on intercourse with a menstruating partner.”” 

According to the Kamakhya Tantra, however, the preferred partner 
is not just a woman who is menstruating (rtwyuktalata), but also a 
prostitute (vesyda or vesyalata) or the wife of another man (parastri 
or parakiya).’! These three—the menstruating woman, the prostitute, 
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and the wife of another—are the ultimate source of power for the adept 
in sexual union: 


Having approached the yoni of another man’s wife in particular, the 
wise man should make offerings. He should consider worship there, O 
goddess, as comparable to the yoni of a prostitute ... With a woman 
in her menstrual period, he will attain manifold pleasures. Instantly, 
he will attain powers that are difficult even for the gods. Therefore, O 
goddess, the yoni practice is said to be the greatest of all.’ 


The systematic violation of class boundaries is in fact a key part of 
the most powerful Tantric rites. According to the Yogini Tantra, the 
traditional rule for sexual relations—including many forms of Tantric 
union—is to remain within one’s own social class: “Brahman women 
for brahmans, ksatriya women for ksatriyas, vaisya women for vaisyas, 
O Devesi—that is the traditional rule in sexual union.””? But for the 
most radical, left-hand tantrika, who follows the path of the avadhiita 
or “one who has shaken off worldly life,” all things are permissible. 
Any foods, any beverages, and relations with any caste are allowed for 


the Tantric hero who has left class and purity behind: 


Edible food and wine of all kinds are for him, O Sambhavi. Meat and 
fish are his, O Goddess, as are all things in the water, on the earth or 
in the air ... Apart from his mother’s yon, he has intercourse with all 


yons ... 


O Siva! Among all stages of life, all castes, all yogis and in all places, one 
should make no distinctions. Bliss is itself the nature of the Ultimate 
Reality (brahman). And that is located within the body ... 7+ 


Likewise, the sexual position of the male and female partners should 
be inverted, upside down, and transgressive. The Yoni Tantra and 
other texts call not just for sexual union in the ordinary position of the 
male on top of the female; rather, they suggest the position known as 
viparita-rata, Which Sir Monier-Williams translates as “inverted sexual 
intercourse,” with the female on top of the male. The term viparita has 
a wide range of (almost entirely negative) meanings, including: “turned 
round, reversed, inverted ... acting in a contrary manner... . perverse, 
wrong, contrary to rule... unfavorable, false, untrue, a perverse or un- 
chaste woman.”’° In sum, it is intercourse in the inverted, perverted, 
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or contrary position—a position that is depicted quite clearly and re- 
peatedly on the tenth- to twelfth-century Madana-Kamadeva temple 
north of Kamakhya, a remarkable Pala-era temple filled with erotica 
and known as the “Khajuraho of Assam” (Fig. 19). 

Finally, the aim of this inverted sexual union is not the produc- 
tion of child, but rather, the production of the powerful yonitattva and 
the kula dravya, the combined male and female sexual fluids that are 
consumed orally as the “leftovers” (ucchista) of the Tantric sacrifice. 
Again, classical Hindu law books such as the Gautama Dharma Sutra 
state quite explicitly that the consumption of any bodily fluids and es- 
pecially sexual fluids is extremely polluting, comparable to consuming 
impure animals such as predators or pigs.’° Yet for the Tantric rite, 
the consumption of the sexual fluids is the ultimate source of material 
power and spiritual liberation. 

In sum, the sexual rite is clearly built—much like the public rite of 
animal sacrifice—on the systematic inversion of social laws and the 
deliberate trafficking in the “power at the margins.” In tabular form, 
these inversions could be outlined as follows: 


Conventional sexual 
union Tantric maithuna 
Female partner One’s own wife, not Menstruating woman, 
menstruating prostitute, or wife of 


another 


Class relations Brahmans for brahmans, _ Intercourse with all yonis 


etc. 
Sexual position Male on top Inverse union 
(viparita-ratt) 
Goal Production of a child Production of yonitattva 


and oral consumption 
of sexual fluids 


From sacrificial transgression to “unlimited transgression” 


Perhaps even more clearly than the sacrificial offerings of buffaloes 
and other impure animals, sexual rites work by a very clear logic of 
ritual transgression and the systematic inversion of traditional laws of 
purity and caste. In this sense, ‘Tantric sexual rites do seem to confirm 
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Bataille’s key insight that blood sacrifice, violence, and sexual trans- 
gression all share a common link: they each involve a kind of “organized 
”77 or controlled violation of normal social and moral laws, 
which gives birth to a radical sense of freedom, power, and liberating 
ecstasy: ““The external violence of the sacrifice reveals the internal vio- 
lence of the creature, seen as loss of blood and ejaculations.”’® For they 
each work by breaking down the walls of isolation that separate indi- 
vidual beings, bursting through the limits of the finite, discontinuous 
ego and opening the self up the limitless expanse of the infinite: 


explosion, 


The embrace restores us . . . to the totality in which man has his share 
by losing himself. For an embrace is not just a fall into the animal muck, 
but the anticipation of death ... The totality reached ...is reached 
only at the price of a sacrifice: eroticism reaches it precisely inasmuch 


as love is a kind of immolation.”® 


Thus the ultimate or “infinite transgression,” for Bataille, is not simply 
the release of power through bloodshed or sexual union; rather, it is 
the transgression of the very boundaries of the self through mystical 
experience, the complete dissolution of the finite ego into a state of 
“divine continuity”: “In the region where the autonomy of the sub- 
ject breaks away from all restraints, the categories of good and evil, 
pleasure and pain, are infinitely surpassed ... On this scale, the chain 
releases of atomic energy are nothing.”®° In this sense, the final aim of 
transgression is not simply the attainment of worldly power or occult 
abilities; rather, it is the shattering of all worldly dualities that opens up 
a space of unlimited affirmation, the space of the divine. As Foucault 
suggests in his essay on transgression, 


‘Transgression opens onto a scintillating and constantly affirmed world, 
a world without shadow or twilight, without that serpentine “no” that 
bites into fruits and lodges their contradictions at their core. It is the 
solar inversion of satanic denial. It was originally linked to the divine, 
or rather from this limit marked by the sacred it opens the space where 


the divine functions.*! 


This explosion of the finite self through violent and erotic transgres- 
sion does indeed seem to characterize the ultimate aim of the Tantric 
rite. Like the offering of blood sacrifice, the rites of vont puja and 
maithuna also promise to bring all manner of supernatural powers and 
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worldly benefits. According to the Yoni Tantra, it was by worship of 
the yoni and the vonitattva that the Pandavas were victorious in bat- 
tle, Siva conquered death and destroyed Tripura, and Rama defeated 
Ravana and his family.** In sum, “If one obtains the yonitattva and 
enters into battle, he will conquer all his enemies and be victorious, O 
Durga, without doubt.”*? However, the goal of Tantric transgression 
ultimately goes much further than mere worldly power or success in 
battle. As Sanderson concludes, the goal of Tantric transgression is 
nothing short of a kind of “fearless omnipotence, of unfettered super- 
agency through the controlled assimilation of their lawless power in 
occult manipulations of impurity”: 


This inhibition, which preserve that path of purity and barred his 
entrance into the path of power, was to be obliterated through the 
experience of a violent, duality-devouring expansion of consciousness 
beyond the narrow confines of orthodox control into the domain of 
excluded possibilities by gratifying with wine, meat and ... caste-free 


intercourse.’”°* 


Thus the tantrika has shattered not just the boundaries of social class 
and laws of purity, but ultimately the limits of the human condition 
itself, destroying all dualities in a state of unifying bliss. As one con- 
temporary Sakta, Debendranath Bhattacarya, describes the state of 
liberation: “The kula yogi is free and plays like a child ... Though he 
is wise, he is called madman”; indeed, 


He makes no distinction between filth and sandal paste; his conduct is 
the same toward an enemy as toward his own son; in his mind a cre- 
mation ground is equal to a palace; and gold and straw are considered 
the same ... How can the individual who knows the Supreme Reality 
make any distinction between praise and reproach, victory and defeat, 
wealth and poverty, violence and love?®* 


Such a being has transcended any sense of disgust or fear; to him 
semen and menstrual blood are pure®®; he can eat any animal flesh and 
drink any wine without fear of pollution. Thus, Matsyendranatha’s key 
‘Tantric text, the Kaulajiana Nirnaya, describes the state of ultimate 
liberation as one in which all dualities between pure and impure, merit 
and sin, sacred ritual and defiling pollution has been radically dissolved: 
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[the yogi] always perceives sweet smells and bad smells without duality. 
Just as a lotus petal in water is not stained, so too, the yogi is not 
stained by merit or sin, O Suresvari. The sin of killing a brahman, 
etc, and the fruit of an Asvamedha sacrifice; bathing in all the sacred 
waters and contact with mlecchas—the yogi surely does not perceive 


any [distinction] between these actions.®” 


Having exploded all the dualities of limited human world, the true 
yogi has thus become equal to the gods themselves. According to the 
Akulavira Tantra, also said to have been revealed to Matsyendranatha 
in Assam, 


He is Brahma, he is Hari, he is Rudra, and he is I$vara. He is Siva, 
he is Paramadeva, he is Soma as well as Agni... He is an Arhant and 
even Buddha. He is himself the goddess and the god; he is the disciple 
and the guru. He is himself meditation and the one who meditates, 
and he is himself everywhere the deity [meditated upon].** 


Here we see that the ultimate transgression is the overstepping of the 
very boundary between human and divine. 


Conclusions: Capillary flows and overflows of power 


In its structure, symbolism, and goals, then, the sexual rite is best 
understood less as a matter of sensual ecstasy than as the esoteric 
counterpart to the sacrificial ritual—a ritual that is, again, centered on 
the circulation of power through the circulation of bodily fluids and 
above all blood. In this case, it is the blood flowing from the goddess’ 
human embodiment, the female partner or saktz, which is first offered 
to the goddess and then consumed orally as the esoteric counterpart to 
the sacrificial rite. And again, its goal is precisely the unleashing of the 
tremendous power of the goddess that lies within both the individual 
body and the social body, a power normally contained by manifold 
social taboos, but released through the systematic transgression of those 
prohibitions in Tantric ritual. 

However, what we see historically in the Tantric traditions of Assam 
(and throughout India) is a progressive “interiorization” of the sacrifi- 
cial paradigm. We see a gradual movement inward from the heavy focus 
on blood sacrifice in the Kalika Purana (tenth to eleventh centuries), to 
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a strong focus on the sexual sacrifice in the Kamakhya and Yoni Tantras 
(sixteenth century), to a largely internalized sexual rite and sacrificial 
offering in the form of kundalini yoga in the Yogini Tantra (seventeenth 
to eighteenth centuries). As White notes, this more internalized and 
symbolic interpretation of Tantric sacrifice is part of a broader trend 
seen throughout South Asia during the later medieval period, as “the 
homa fire sacrifice rituals of early tantrism, which often involved the 
offering of human and animal blood . .. became sublimated into yogic 
practice.”®? At least in the case of Assam, this probably reflects the 
loss of royal patronage of the great sacrificial rites after the decline of 
the Pala dynasty; but, as we will see in Chapter 6, it also likely re- 
flects the critique of both animal sacrifice and sexual rites that followed 
in the wake of the popular devotional revival led by Sankaradeva in the 
sixteenth century. Facing both a chaotic political climate and intense 
critique from the devotional reformers, the secret sacrifice appears to 
have retreated increasingly inward. This interiorization of the sacrifice 
is, again, at once a continuation of the sort of interiorization we see 
as early as the Upanisads; but it also combines these Vedic paradigms 
with profoundly non-Vedic and explicitly transgressive elements that 
aim not to contain but to unleash the tremendous power of the goddess. 

To this day, however, Assam remains quite infamous in the Indian 
popular imagination as the locus par excellence of secret sexual rites.”° 
One of the most modern remarkable accounts comes from the popu- 
lar Bengali novelist, Samaresh Bose, who published what is alleged to 
have been his own first-hand observation of a cakra puja performed at 
Kamakhya. His account reads like mixture of British Orientalist fan- 
tasies, Bollywood films, and American pornography, as he describes an 
“unexpected and unbelievable” scene surrounded by howling jackals 
and grinning skulls. Apparently, Bose had never witnessed a sexual 
encounter quite as intense as this one: 


The Goddesses or Shaktis reached out and conferred their blessings. 
The Yogis then lifted them and placed them on their own laps and 
held them tightly to their hearts ... [T]hey gave themselves up to the 
abandon of erotic foreplay; men started addressing their women as 
goddesses, such as Devi, Deveshi, and Shivani. 


After the foreplay had gone on for some time the men uttered some 
mantras as they started lovemaking. The so far still air began to be filled 
with moans, groans and deep breathing. Then there were moments 
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of stillness followed by the deep and prolonged letting out of breath. 
After the breath was let out the intensity of lovemaking became more 
frenzied. ... This would end with both laughing and becoming active 
again. (I was married by then, but had no idea that sexual intercourse 
could be like this.) ... 


The whole thing seemed to me so incredible that I experienced 
none of the normal reactions that an individual would feel when he or 
she saw anyone making love, though they were masters of the myriads 
of techniques of lovemaking. 


The men often between bouts of rigorous lovemaking became still 
and controlled their breath. The women often had their feet wrapped 
around the men’s waists . . . Jagat was shaking all over and either laugh- 
ing or crying. Her two hands and legs were around Yogeshvar’s neck 
and she had taken almost the shape of a circle. Yogeshvar was holding 
her tight with his hands. Pranatosh Baba and Pabitri Ma seemed to be 
permanently stuck to each other and were rolling all over the ground 
in a peculiar manner. Only strange inarticulate noises could be heard 
from them. This must be the moment of total bliss.?! 


How much (if not all) of Bose’s narrative is imaginary may never be 
known. But it does provide telling evidence of the lingering power 
of Kamakhya as the supreme “place of desire” and locus of divine 
transgression in the popular imagination to this day. 


Chapter Five 


WHAT ABOUT THE WOMAN? 
GENDER POLITICS AND THE 
INTERPRETATION OF 
WOMEN IN TANTRA 


What about the woman? That’s the most embarrassing question you 

can ask any ‘Tantric. 
—Agehananda Bharati, “Making sense out of Tantrism and 
Tantrics” (1976)! 


Women are gods, women are life, women, indeed, are jewels. One 

should always have intercourse with women, whether one’s own wife 

or otherwise. What I have told you is the secret of all the tantras. 
—Yont Tantra (YT 7.16-17) 


ince their first encounter with Tantra, Western observers have been 
Se troubled by—and at times quite obsessed with—the 
question of women’s roles in Tantric ritual. Indeed, if Tantra in general 
has long served as a kind of empty mirror onto which Western authors 
have projected their own deepest anxieties, fears, and sexual fantasies, 
then women in Tantra have served as a special kind of mirror onto 
which we have often projected our most acute anxieties about gender 
roles and the shifting balance of power between the sexes over the last 
two hundred years. Much of the horror, shock, and scandal expressed 
by early Orientalists and Christian missionaries, for example, focused 
on the role of women in Tantric ritual and the obscene indecency of 
female partners in sexual rites. For the Baptist missionary, Rev. William 
Ward writing in 1817, Tantric rites involve an obscene worship of the 
naked female body in which the men “behave towards this female in 


a manner which decency forbids to be mentioned.”” Conversely, most 
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of the contemporary, popular and New Age literature has celebrated 
Tantra as a “cult of the feminine” in which woman is the “Erotic 
Champion,” offering a much-needed source of power, liberation, and 
freedom for contemporary women.? 

Much of the modern scholarship on women in ‘Tantra has like- 
wise tended to fall into one of two rather simplistic binary positions.* 
Throughout the early twentieth century, many European and Indian 
scholars alike hailed Tantra as a kind of Cult of the Divine Female; as 
Mircea Eliade put it in his classic work on Yoga, Tantra is “religious 
rediscovery of the mystery of woman ... Woman incarnates both the 
mystery of creation and the mystery of Being, of everything that zs, that 
becomes and dies and is reborn.”° Likewise, the Marxist-leaning Indian 
scholar, N.N. Bhattacharyya, praised Tantra as an ancient, matriarchal, 
sex-based religion centered on worship of “the Female Principle” who 
in turn “stood for the oppressed peoples, symbolizing all the liberating 
potentialities in the class divided, patriarchal and authoritarian social 
set up of India.”® 

On the other side, more skeptical writers have described Tantra as a 
primarily masculine affair, in which women are used largely as passive 
objects and sources of raw power for the benefit of male practitioners. 
As we see throughout modern scholarship, 


[I]t would ...be wide of the mark to state that it acted as a liberating 
force which aimed at the improvement of the social status of women 
... The social inferiority of woman is even a necessary presupposition 
for the liberating antinomianism of Tantric sadhand.’ 


Women ...are made subordinate to and dependent upon males and 
their ritual role is . . . limited to being a partner for male adepts.® 


The feminine partner is used as a means to an end which is experienced 
by the yogin himself.? 


[T]he vast majority of the “living” Yoginis of South Asia are poor 
marginalized women whose sexuality is idealized and glorified in words 
even as it is exploited in practice.!° 


Since the early 1990s, however, many feminist-leaning authors have 
tried to recover Tantra as a positive celebration of female power and 
sexuality. As Miranda Shaw has argued, ‘Tantric sexuality is in fact 
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liberating for women and “offers not a mode of exploitation but of 
complementarity and mutuality ... Tantric texts encourage a sense of 
reliance on women as a source of spiritual power.”!! Indeed, Madhu 
Khanna even proclaims the motto: “Tantra is dharma for women!”!? 
More recently, Loriliai Biernacki has offered a somewhat more nu- 
anced feminist argument. Focusing on a small group of late texts from 
northeast India, Biernacki argues, first, that there is a broad diversity 
of representations of women in Tantra, and, second, that even texts 
written by male authors may also offer more positive representations 
of women as “venerable, powerful persons” with possibilities for guru- 
ship and other authoritative roles. !3 

Yet ironically, there has been virtually no effort to acknowledge 
the many different forms of feminism—both Western and Indian—or 
to sort out how different strands of feminist thought (liberal, radi- 
cal, second-wave, third-wave, post-feminist, etc.) might approach a 
‘Tantric tradition. For example, the volume Js the Goddess a Feminist? 
never engages the plurality and complexity of contemporary feminism 
(or “feminisms,” as some prefer to describe the “diversity of motiva- 
tion, method and experience of modern feminists”).'* Much of the 
contemporary scholarship seems to assume either a kind of generic, 
homogenous “feminist” approach or one rooted in rather out-dated 
feminist theory from the 1970s and 1980s.!° Indeed, by no means all 
contemporary feminists agree that Tantra is positive or empowering 
for women. June Campbell, for example, actually served as the secret 
consort (songyam) to a male lama in ‘Tantric Buddhist sexual rites and 
reached the very opposite conclusion as had Shaw about the role of 
women. Using sophisticated feminist theory of her own, Campbell ar- 
gues that women are not so much empowered or liberated by Tantric 
ritual as they are used to reinforce the power and status of a deeply 
patriarchal religio-political system. !° 

Yet all of these common views of women in Tantra, it seems to 
me, are problematic. For they all tend to assume a rather naive bi- 
nary of oppressive domination versus liberating empowerment, and 
they all assume a fairly simplistic concept of human agency that is 
imagined to be either passively determined by structures of power 
or radically free and autonomous.!” More often than not, moreover, 
they tell us a great deal more about the particular biases and po- 
litical agendas of the individual scholar (conservative, liberal femi- 
nist, post-feminist, Marxist, etc.) than they do about any actual reli- 
gious tradition. 
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My own view is that the role of women in Tantra is far more com- 
plex than a simple binary of empowerment or exploitation. First, not 
only is the complex body of traditions we call “Tantra” itself radi- 
cally diverse and heterogeneous,!® but more important, even within a 
single tradition there are multiple possible roles for women. In the As- 
samese tradition, for example, women often serve as ritual prostitutes 
(vesya) whose role is little more than to provide a willing yoni and a 
source of sexual fluids for the male adept. But they can also be revered 
and worshipped as incarnations of the goddess in her prepubescent 
form (kumari); they can become Tantric disciples and adepts (yogini, 
sadhaka); and in some cases they can even become gurus and spiri- 
tual teachers themselves (Figs. 20-21).!? Using insights from Deleuze, 
Guattari, and Butler, therefore, I will argue for a more complex view 
of agency and of gender/power relations. Far from a simple matter 
of empowerment or exploitation, agency involves a complex negotia- 
tion between the limitations imposed by structures of power and the 
available spaces for subversion and transformation of those structures. 
In the case of Tantra, women’s sexuality is ritually and discursively 
constructed in ways that are often extremely essentialized and het- 
eronormative (i.e., woman is the yout, the bearer of menstrual blood, 
and the counterpart to the male livgam). Yet at the same time, the 
very fact that she is identified with the tremendous power of the god- 
dess also opens new room to maneuver and a space to renegotiate the 
dynamics of power: it offers the possibility that she could in fact as- 
sume power in a more active way by herself becoming the leader of a 
spiritual lineage. 


The cult of true yoni-hood: Reverence 
for the female body and sexual organ 


One of the things that has most attracted many contemporary Western 
readers—including many feminists—to Tantra is its apparent celebra- 
tion of femininity and the female body. On the whole, “Tantrism seems 
to be inspired by a genuine awe for the female as the seat of reproduc- 
tion, the source of all life.””° Indeed, it is difficult not to detect a certain 
amount of what Gayatri Spivak calls “womb envy,” or the recognition 
of the womb as a powerful place of production,”! throughout these 
male-authored Tantric texts. 
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This is particularly evident at the great yoni pitha of Kamakhya. 
Not only is this considered the supreme locus of the goddess’ sex- 
ual organ and her annual menstruation, but it is also a major center 
of the performance of kumari pia, or the worship of preadolescent 
girls as embodiments of the goddess’ creative power. According to the 
seventeenth-century Assamese text, the Yogint Tantra, every human 
kumart embodies all the Mahavidya goddesses with all their divine 
powers, and therefore, “when just one girl is worshiped, all the [god- 
desses] are worshiped.””” There is, moreover, no distinction of caste 
in kumari puja; virgins of even the lowest, most impure families— 
including prostitutes (vesya)—should be worshipped as incarnations 
of the goddess.?? Thus, in the rite of kumari pija, the virgin is literally 
“placed on a pedestal” and revered as the living embodiment of the 
goddess’ tremendous power. As Madhu Khanna notes, “The young 
girl is represented as a powerful mother goddess. ... The young girl 
is made to sit on a special pedestal (pitha) like the image and offered 
either five or sixteen ritual offerings.”?* 

The Yogini Tantra also narrates the mythic origins of kumari puja, 
which link the virgin to both tremendous power and destructive poten- 
tial. The goddess first assumed the form of a virgin in order to destroy 
a terrible demon named Kesi, who had overrun the earth and could 
not be defeated by Visnu, Siva, or any of the male gods. Taking the 
form of an innocent and beautiful young kumar, the goddess appeared 
to the demon and was soon invited to his house. When the demon of- 
fered her something to eat, she took the opportunity to devour every- 
thing in his house and city, including the demon himself. Thenceforth, 
all the gods and sages began to worship the goddess in the form of 
virgins.?> 

As Marglin notes, the kumari embodies the power of raja or men- 
strual blood in its fullest state, before the female has lost any of her 
creative energy. As such, she is considered both tremendously power- 
ful and potentially dangerous, associated with the goddess in her most 
formidable and martial forms: “Virginity is associated with heat and 
danger deriving from that force or power residing in the accumulated 
raja of the virgin. The goddess Durga is also called the virgin (kumart 
or kanya) goddess.””° As we see in the Yogini Tantra narrative, the vir- 
gin represents the tremendous and voracious power of the female in its 
primordial form—a power at once creative and destructive, beautiful 
and yet voracious. The kumari is, in other words, Sakti in its rawest 
state, before the flow of desire has begun. 
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Women, fire, and other dangerous things 


The same association of women with both tremendous power and 
destructive potentiality runs throughout Assamese Sakta and Tantric 
literature. Thus, the Kaka Purana contains several fascinating tax- 
onomies of powerful but dangerous things associated with women and 
with the goddess. For example, 


Whenever one sees a pot of wine, a woman dressed in red, a lion, 
a corpse, a red lotus, a tiger together with an elephant, a guru or a 
king he should bow his head to Mahamaya. Whenever he has contact 
with the menstrual blood of his devoted wife, he should meditate on 
Candika.?” 


Having seen a vessel full of liquor or a woman in a red garment, or 
the [severed] head of a man, he should meditate upon the goddess 


Tripura Bhairavi.?° 


Many other non-Assamese texts contain similar lists of powerful, 
dangerous, impure, and yet auspicious things associated with women 
and the goddess. According to the Kulaciidamani Tantra, one should 
pay homage to the goddess upon seeing a graveyard, a corpse, a 
black flower, a red dress, a king, a prince, a buffalo, an image of 
Mahisamardini, a vessel of wine, fish, meat, or a kula woman.” Like- 
wise, the Kaulavalinirnaya says that one should honor the goddess 
upon seeing raw meat, a jar of intoxicating liquor, girls playing, a cre- 
mation ground, a group of women, or a woman wearing red clothes.*° 

As cognitive scientists like George Lakoff have shown, taxonomies 
like these that contain series such as “women, fire and dangerous 
things” tell us a great deal how both the mind and culture work.?! 
Indeed, they reveal the ways that various groups classify their world 
and construct a meaningful universe and cultural reality. However, 
as historians of religion like Bruce Lincoln have shown, such taxo- 
nomic systems also tell us a great deal about hierarchies of power, 
political structures and gender relations within a social order.*” If we 
analyze the chain of associations in the class of things associated with 
the goddess, for example, we find the following qualities all tend to be 
repeatedly linked together: femininity, intoxication, impurity, power, 
death, redness, sexuality, and blood. If we were to then ask what all 
these qualities have in common, it would seem that they all center on 
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a triad of powerful but dangerous forces, namely, sexuality, violence, 
and femininity, all of which are symbolized by redness and blood. The 
female, in sum, is imagined as a key link in a taxonomic chain that con- 
nects bloodshed and death with impurity and sexual fluids, signaling 
an immense but profoundly dangerous source of power. And much 
of the aim of Tantric ritual, as Sanderson notes, is precisely to “un- 
leash the feminine, thereby unleashing her power,” as one enters into 
relations with “dangerous female forces which populate the domain of 
excluded possibilities that hem about the path of purity.”*? 

This reverence for the tremendous but dangerous power of female 
sexuality runs throughout the Tantric texts of the northeast region. 
The Yon: Tantra, for example, praises the yoni as the source of all 
creation, the divine organ that gives birth to all the gods and all the 
elements of the cosmos: “Hari, Hara, and all the gods, the agents of 
the creation, maintenance and destruction of the universe, are all born 
from the yoni.”?+ And women, insofar as they embody the creative 
power of the goddess’ yoni, should be honored as one would honor 
the goddess herself. Thus we find repeated instructions not to insult 
women or strike them but instead to pay homage to them: “One should 
never show anger to a maiden or a woman, O Queen of the gods 
... One should diligently worship a maiden who belongs to the kula.”?° 
Likewise, the Yoni Tantra proclaims, 


One should have no hatred toward women, especially in the worship 
of women. Wherever he is, the adept should go to a woman, touch 
her, and see her ... Women are gods, women are life, women, indeed, 
are jewels. One should always have intercourse with women, whether 
one’s own wife or otherwise. What I have told you is the secret of all 


the tantras.*® 


Because all women are embodiments of the goddess’ creative power, 
a woman of any caste or class can serve as a partner in Tantric ritual. 
Any girl from a prostitute or washer-woman to a brahman is suitable, 
provided she is skillful, lustful, and free of disgust or shame: 


A dancer, a kapalikad [member of the “skull-bearer” Saivite sect], a 
prostitute, a washer-woman, a barber’s daughter, a brahman girl, a 
daughter of a siidra, a cowherd girl, and a daughter of a garland- 
maker—these are praised as the nine kinds of maiden. Otherwise, any 
maiden who is artful and has lustful eyes. Apart from his mother’s 
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yoni, one should enter all yonis. He should have intercourse with any 
yoni between the ages of 12 and 60.7” 


We should note here that, apart from the brahman girl, most of 
these female partners come from very low and often quite impure 
and/or transgressive castes; and many of them deal with impure bod- 
ily “leftovers” or “leavings,” such as skulls (kapalikas), sexual fluids 
(prostitutes), dirt (washerwomen), and hair-clippings (barbers). As 
her very name (rajaki) suggests, the washerwoman is inherently tied 
to impurity, since she deals with dirty and soiled garments, including 
those soiled with rajas or menstrual blood.*® Other Assamese texts like 
the Kamakhya Tantra call specifically for prostitutes (vesya) as ritual 
partners.*? And still others like the Sri Kamakhya Guhya Siddhi asso- 
ciate the eight Tantric Matrka goddesses with eight kinds of low-caste 
women, including prostitutes, wine-dealers, and ditch-diggers, signal- 
ing the “suitability of such low caste women in Kaula practice.”*? 
Although some later texts from the northeast call for sexual union only 
with one’s own wife (svakiya),*! the tantras known to be from As- 
sam and Cooch Behar clearly prefer low-class and impure partners—a 
preference closely tied to the logic of transgression at work in Tantric 
ritual, as we have seen in the previous chapters. 

As the embodiment of divine, feminine, creative power, the yonz is 
thus the supreme object of worship, and yoni puja is the central ritual 
described in texts like the Yon: Tantra. The female partner is to be 
seated (or placed on a pitha or pedestal in some texts‘) and offered a 
narcotic beverage (vaya). Then her sexual organ should be honored 
as the goddess herself: 


Having brought the beautiful, young, wanton woman, who is free of 
disgust or shame, having placed his own beloved or that of another, 
well-adorned, in the circle, and having first offered her vijaya, he 
should worship her, full of devotion. Having seated her to his left, he 
should worship her unshaved ‘yoni. In the hollow of the yonz, he should 


offer sandalwood and beautiful flowers.*3 


In sum, just as the great yon pitha of Kamakhya is worshipped as 
the matrix of the universe and the supreme pedestal of power, so too, 
the individual yoni here is worshipped as the matrix of procreation and 
the seat or pedestal (pitha) of the supreme essence of menstrual blood. 
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Gender un-troubled: Feminist readings and re-readings of 
‘Tantric sex 


Yet if it is true that many tantras repeatedly praise women and the 
female body, it is by no means obvious that they can be read as “fem- 
inist” texts in any modern sense of term. The female is revered and 
honored here, not primarily because of her intellectual abilities or per- 
sonal virtues, but because of her possession of and identity with her 
sexual organ. Texts like the Yoni Tantra and Kamakhyda Tantra are quite 
clear as to why women are to be revered: it is because they have yonis 
—indeed, because they are yonis. Throughout the Yon Tantra, for ex- 
ample, the word yonz is used both to signify the female sexual organ 
and to signify the female herself.4+ As Biernacki herself admits in an 
endnote, “That the word for female sex organ at times also just refers 
to the woman as a being suggests that woman’s identity is intricately in- 
tertwined with, and constructed upon, the notion of her sex organ.” 
It does not appear to make much difference who the woman is or 
to which caste she belongs (since any from a prostitute to a brahman 
will do, and in some ways the lower the class the better), because her 
primary virtue is her identity with the yon? or bhaga and her ability 
to produce the prized “flower of the ont” (yoni-puspa) or menstrual 
blood: 


Without the vulva, O Great Lady, everything would be futile. Simply 
by the worship of the yoni, one could obtain the fruit of all religious 


practices.*© 


I know of no worship equal to worship of the yoni. By kissing and 
embracing the yoni, one attains the wish-fulfilling tree. By seeing [it] 
he becomes the lord of all adepts, by touching [it] he can infatuate all 
beings.*” 


If one makes a mark on one’s forehead with the yoni-puspa, then, with 
this red mark, O goddess, he goes to Durga’s heavenly realm.** 


As June McDaniel observes, texts like the Kamakhya Tantra are 
primarily concerned not with the fate of the female partner or the 
benefits she might achieve from the worship of her yonz, but with the 
manifold supernatural powers to be obtained by the male practitioner: 
“The effects of this practice on the female tantrika is not mentioned,” 
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and overall, the primary goal appears to be the “enrichment of the 
male tantrikas.”*? Moreover, as Davidson points out, virtually all of 
the known Hindu and Buddhist Tantric texts—including even those 
Buddhist tantras ostensibly written by women—describe the sexual 
ritual from the male perspective and focus exclusively on the male 
sexual position. Out of the hundreds of Tantric manuals and lineages, 
living and dead, we have uncovered “not a single text or lineage that 
preserves instructions about yogic or sexual practices that relate to 
women’s position.””>° 

Indeed, if we were really to employ contemporary feminist analy- 
sis in a critical way, we would have to say that most of Tantric phi- 
losophy and practice is founded on a very clear—even exaggerated 
and extreme—form of gender essentialism. The celebration of the fe- 
male sexual organ and menstruation may seem attractive from the 
standpoint of some feminist movements popular during the 1960s 
and 1970s, such as so-called second-wave feminism and radical fem- 
inism.*! But it seems quite problematic from the standpoint of any 
feminist theory written since the 1980s, with the rise of third-wave 
feminism, post-feminism, and the widely influential work of authors 
like Elizabeth Spelman, Judith Butler, Gayatri Spivak, and many oth- 
ers.°* As Alison Stone observes, feminist theory since the 1980s has 
seen a widespread debate over the essentialism and universalism as- 
sumed by most second-wave feminists, that is, the idea that there 
is some core essence of womanhood that is common to all women 
everywhere: 


The central target of anti-essentialist critiques was the belief 
... that there are shared characteristics common to all women, which 
unify them as a group. Anti-essentialists of the third wave repeatedly 
argued that such universalizing claims about women are always false 
and function oppressively to normalise particular socially and cultur- 


ally privileged forms of feminine experience.** 


By assuming that certain forms of women’s experience are uni- 
versal, essentialist views inevitably tend to privilege certain forms of 
femininity as the norm; ironically, they “thereby end up replicating 
between women the very patterns of oppression and exclusion that 
feminism should contest.”°*+ Above all, most contemporary feminists 
would probably find the equation of the female with her yoni deeply 
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problematic and hardly very empowering. As Butler notes, summa- 
rizing many other feminist arguments, “The identification of women 
with ‘sex’ ...is a conflation of the category of women with the osten- 
sibly sexualized features of their bodies and, hence, a refusal to grant 
freedom and autonomy to women.”°> 

At the same time, most of Tantric ritual is also founded on an 
extreme and exaggerated form of heteronormativity, that is, the as- 
sumption that the male-female heterosexual binary is fundamental, 
universal, and even eternal. Throughout the Assamese literature (and 
virtually all Tantric literature), male and female, lingam and yoni, are 
celebrated as the embodiments of the divine male and female princi- 
ples, and this binary is in turn hypostatized and inscribed into the very 
fabric of the universe: “Mahamaya is in the form of the vagina, and the 
eternal Siva is in the form of the penis. Merely by worshipping those 
two, one achieves liberation while still alive, without doubt.’°® The 
divine love-play of Siva and Sakti generates the entire cosmos and, in 
turn, Tantric ritual reenacts this divine play in order to generate the 
male and female sexual fluids that are the ultimate source of power. As 
lord Siva explains to the goddess in the Kamakhya Tantra, 


Listen, O goddess, I am telling you the great secret knowledge. I am 
semen, and you are indeed blood. The whole world consists of these 
two. But just as the whole pure body is born of semen and blood, even 
so that essence goes forth in the body of the child.*” 


This would appear to be the very epitome of what Butler calls the 
“heterosexual matrix for conceptualizing gender and desire,” that is, 
the larger cultural framework that determines how sexuality will be 
constructed in a social order governed by normative male-female rela- 
tionships: “Gender norms . .. operate by requiring the embodiment of 
certain ideals of femininity and masculinity, ones that are almost always 
related to the idealization of the heterosexual bond.”°® Throughout 
texts like the Yoni and Kamakhya Tantras, male and female are consis- 
tently identified with their genitalia (lingam and vont), and this binary 
is conceived as a metaphysical, divine, transcendent relationship that 
produces and structures the entire cosmos, from the very origin of the 
universe down to the individual human body. 

If we were to follow Butler’s critique, then, Tantric ritual would 
seem to be an extreme example of the performative nature of gender 
and sex itself. As Butler suggests, neither gender nor sex is a “natural,” 
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inherent quality of our physical existence; rather, these are both the 
effect of a “ritualized production,”>°? a repetitive performance of gender 
norms that over time produce the illusion of a pre-given, “natural” 
femininity and masculinity: “As a sedimented effect of a reiterative or 
ritual practice, sex acquires its naturalized effect .... The repetitive 
nature of gender performance makes sex appear stable and natural.”’°° 
‘Tantric ritual would seem to take this ritualized gender performance to 
its furthest extreme. In Butler’s terms, the repeated worship of the fe- 
male partner as the goddess and yoni, combined with the performance 
of male-female sexual union as the human reflection of Siva and Sakti, 


r) 


makes “maleness,” “femaleness,” and the heterosexual bond appear 
not just natural and stable, but in fact divine, immutable, and inherent 


in the very fabric of reality. 


The yoni on a pedestal and the cult of true Sakti-hood 


Finally and perhaps most obviously, the fact that highly esoteric, male- 
authored texts speak reverently of the female body can hardly be taken 
uncritically as evidence that women had actual power in the public 
sphere. After all, the discourse of “reverence and honor” for women 
has long been used by patriarchal regimes as a means of praising those 
aspects of femininity that serve men’s needs (especially reproduction 
and domesticity) while limiting women’s access to power in the public 
domain. Placing women on pedestals and honoring their reproductive 
abilities is one of the oldest and most recurring tropes in patriarchal 
discourse. This was the basic logic, for example, of the “Cult of True 
Womanhood” in the nineteenth century. Throughout the nineteenth- 
century American literature, as Norma Broude observes, women were 
considered to have a “superiority confined entirely to the moral and 
spiritual realm” and were thus “placed on a pedestal that effectively 
barred them not only from equal citizenship but also from... any 
real voice in the public realm.”*! A century later, this was much the 
same logic used by leaders of the Christian right in the late twentieth 
century, as we see in Jerry Falwell’s famous critique of the Equal Rights 
Amendment: 


I believe that women deserve more than equal rights. And, in fami- 
lies and in nations where the Bible is believed, Christian women are 
honored above men. Only in places where the Bible is believed and 
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practiced do women receive more than equal rights. Men and women 
have differing strengths.® 


Historically, it would seem, reverence for the female body and its 
reproductive powers has no necessary or direct connection to any 
actual empowerment of women in the larger social sphere. As Samjukta 
Gupta notes in the case of Hindu Sakta traditions and the identification 
of women with the goddess, “the fact that certain sections of Hindu 
society worship the Goddess as the active creatrix and even as the 
saving godhead did not radically change women’s position in the Hindu 
social structure.’”’® 

Last and not least, however, there is also the problem of the extreme 
secrecy of Tantra in general and of women’s roles in particular. The 
Assamese tantras, like most Tantric texts, warn repeatedly about the 
need for absolute secrecy, above all in the case of esoteric sexual rites 
such as the yoni piija or cakra puja. These rites must be performed only 
in the most remote places and never revealed to noninitiates: “This se- 
cret teaching is the supreme, great emission. It must be kept extremely 
secret [gopanivam gopaniyam, gopaniyvam], with great effort, just like 
the secrecy of sexual intercourse or the region of the breast; just like 
the secrecy of the yoni, so too, this supreme initiation [must be kept 
secret].”°* Indeed, if someone accidentally comes upon an adept per- 
forming the rite of yoni puja, he should pretend to be performing more 
mundane, non-transgressive Vaisnava rites.°° As Dehejia observes in 
the case of contemporary bhairavis or female sexual partners in mod- 
ern Assam: “It is impossible to meet up with these bhairavis unless an 
initiate oneself ... No one on meeting a bhairavi would . .. realise she 
was one.”°° Thus, even if women are praised and celebrated in Tantric 
ritual, this is in most cases limited to highly esoteric contexts and rarely 
extends into the larger social or political sphere. 

Some have argued that the intense secrecy surrounding ‘Tantric 
ritual is not simply limiting to women’s power, but is indeed quite 
exploitative of that power for largely male interests. As June Campbell 
reflects on her own experience as a songyam or secret consort in Tantric 
Buddhist ritual, the ideal of the complementary union between male 
and female in maithuna was profoundly tainted by the extreme secrecy 
and power-dynamics that surrounded her relationship: 


The imposition of secrecy ...was a powerful weapon in keeping 
women from achieving any kind of integrity in themselves, for it seems 
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clear that the fundamental and ancient principles of Tantric sex—the 
meeting together of two autonomous individuals as partners for sexual 
relations to promote spirituality—was tainted by the power wielded by 
one partner over the other.*’ 


In sum, it seems difficult to find much evidence of female em- 
powerment merely in the fact that Tantric texts speak reverently of 
women and of the female sexual organ. Many critics, such as Camp- 
bell, have concluded that the very opposite may be the case. That 
being said, however, it would also surely be far too simplistic to say 
that Tantric ritual is simply a matter of exploitation, manipulation, and 
appropriation of the female body for exclusively male interests. For the 
very fact that women are imagined as embodiments of the goddess’ 
divine power also opens a new space of possibility within the construc- 
tion of gender and some room for a renegotiation of power relations. 
Despite the extreme essentialism, heteronormativity, and secrecy at 
work in its ritual and discourse, Sakta Tantra does in fact open the 
door for at least a few women to assume actual power and communal 
authority. 


Taking power: Sakta Tantra and the 
possibility of female authority 


Alongside the more common roles of the kumari (the virgin worshipped 
as the goddess) and the sakti (the female partner in sexual rituals), 
many tantras also hold open the possibility for one other important 
female role: the guru. Female gurus are mentioned in a wide array of 
texts, and in some cases, women are praised as not only natural spiritual 
leaders but as even more auspicious than male gurus. According to the 
Tripurarnava Tantra, women are inherently gurus simply by virtue of 
their female nature and their identity with the supreme goddess: “There 
are no rules for women; all are said to be gurus. Merely by receiving 
an authoritative mantra, she is the supreme guru. She can teach by 
means of the authoritative mantra and obtain books. A man does not 
have such authority, for woman is the supreme deity.”°* Likewise, 
according to Brahmanandagiri, a sixteenth-century Sakta author from 
northeast India, 
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Initiation from a woman is said to be auspicious, and [initiation] from a 
mother is said to be eight times more valuable ... A holy woman of vir- 
tuous conduct, devoted to the guru, with her senses restrained, versed 
in the essential meaning of all the tantras, and devoted to worship is 


suitable to be a guru, with the exception of widows.” 


Indeed, the Matrkabheda Tantra contains an entire hymn in praise 
of the female guru (the str?-guru-stotra) who is honored as the bearer of 
all knowledge, wisdom, and liberation. She is herself the great goddess 
incarnate, who contains all the deities within herself: 


The supreme mother is the savior from the bonds of the world. She 
is eternal, bestowing knowledge and liberation. Glory to her. Seated 
at the left side of the Lord, she is worshipped by the gods, always 
bestowing wisdom. Glory to her. She is the self-nature of the eternal 
bliss located in the great thousand-petaled lotus [in the crown cakra at 
the top of the head], the goddess bestowing the great liberation. Glory 
to her. She has the self-nature of Brahma and Visnu, the self-nature 
of the great Rudra.”° 


The Assamese ‘Tantric texts also refer to an array of powerful yoginis 
and spiritual teachers, such as the great yoginis who revealed the Kaula 
path to Matsyendranatha and inspired the Yogini Kaula tradition. As 
we saw in Chapter 3, the Yogzni Tantra also tells the story of a beau- 
tiful yogint named Revati, who was described as a wise, true brahman 
woman, “versed in the Vedas and Agamas, a holy woman, like a god- 
dess.”’! Indeed, Revati was so ravishing that she infatuated lord Siva 
himself, coupled with him, and gave birth to Visva Singha, the Koch 
king who conquered Kamarupa in the sixteenth century. 

Historically, there are numerous examples of real human female gu- 
rus, in addition to the ones praised in texts. Although the epigraphic 
and ethnographic research shows the numbers of female tantrikas and 
gurus to be quite small in comparison to their male counterparts (be- 
tween 1 and 20 per cent, by Davidson’s count),’” they clearly have 
existed historically and continue to exist today. One need only think of 
Shri Ramakrishna’s powerful and assertive Tantric guru, the Bhairavi, 
who led him through at least four of the five Ms; or the twentieth- 
century Tantric saint, Madhobi Ma, “Nectar Mother”; or Tantric gu- 
rus such as Gauri Ma and Jayashri Ma in modern Bengal”*; or, as we 
will see in Chapter 7, the internationally famous guru and embodiment 
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of the goddess, Shree Maa of Kamakhya.’* As Gupta suggests in her 
study of female holy women in India, Sakta female saints do appear to 
have more religious freedom and higher status than their counterparts 
among Vaisnava women saints. And even today there are hereditary 
Sakta families in regions like Mithila who follow the tradition that the 
primary initiation be given by a woman.”° 

In my own experience in contemporary Assam, I have likewise 
found female Saktas to be relatively rare, but also unusually assertive, 
forceful, and at times quite intimidating. On one occasion during my 
early research at Kamakhya, I was conducting interviews with a group 
of holy men and women seated on the steps of the temple begging 
for alms. One formidable-looking female Sakta from eastern Assam 
quickly turned the tables on me, by conducting a rather aggressive 
interview of her own. She immediately demanded to know who I was, 
why I was asking so many questions, what business I had digging into 
Tantra, and so on. The other, mostly male sa@dhus sitting nearby clearly 
respected (and, indeed, appeared rather intimidated) by her, chortling 
approvingly as she began to interrogate the nosy white man. When I 
meekly began to explain my interest in the subject, she entered into a 
long—and by no means unintelligent—discussion of the imbalance of 
power between India and America and the profound misunderstand- 
ing of Indian culture by Western tourists. Indeed, I think I heard a 
more accurate critique of the effects of neo-colonialism from this feisty 
sddhvi than from any number of postcolonial theorists. ”° 


The ambivalence of agency: Subversion of gender norms 
from within the structures of power 


So how do we explain this seeming tension between the highly essen- 
tialized, heteronormative, secretive, and not particularly empowering 
image of women in Tantric ritual and the powerful image of female gu- 
rus in Tantric texts and living traditions? Here I would suggest that we 
need to deploy a more nuanced model of agency that avoids the sim- 
plistic binarism of empowerment vs. exploitation, radical freedom vs. 
passive determinism. As theorists like Deleuze and Butler have argued, 
agency is best understood not as a simple matter of domination versus 
resistance, passive, fixed identity versus pure, autonomous freedom; 
rather agency is “crucially ambivalent” involving “both potential for 
freedom through differentiation and diversification, and limitations on 
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that potential.”’’ As Butler suggests, gender roles are neither a prod- 
uct of pure free choice nor an essential fixed identity; instead, they are 
the result of ritualized, stylized performative acts that are repeated over 
and over, giving the illusion of a “natural” gendered identity. How- 
ever, the very fact that they must be repeated, ritually performed and 
re-performed also means that there are always “gaps or fissures” reveal- 
ing that which escapes or exceeds the norm; the constant reiteration 
of gender norms also opens the space for subversion, destabilization, 
and transformation.’* As Eugene Holland comments, summarizing 
this point in both Deleuze and Butler, 


Gender norms which are purported to express essential identities are 
in fact the effect of recurrent acts that constitute them as such. Gender 
roles are neither the expression of fixed of identities nor the result of 
pure free choice: they stem from the imposition and incorporation of 
norms in repeated actions and behavior, and have no other ulterior 
reality than such repetition. However, the constitution of (a sense of) 
identity by repetition ...is always also subject to variations on that 
repetition ... What repetition may actually produce . . . is not just rep- 
etition of the same (enforcement of norms) but difference: variation, 


divergence, deviation, even subversion of norms.’? 


What this means, though, is that there is no agency or resistance that 
exists somehow beyond relations of power; there is no agency outside 
of power, since the subject is herself a product of relations of power 
and of the ritualized repetition of gender norms. Any subversion or 
transformation of gender roles can therefore only occur within and 
through the existing relations of power: “there is no subverting of a 
norm without inhabiting that norm .. . the norm that forms the subject 
is also the one that is subject to revision or alteration or critique.”®° 
Hence, agency is always possible but always “vexed,” that is, emerg- 
ing from within the mire and the limitations imposed by the existing 
relations of power. 

This sort of ambivalent agency and the possibility for the subversion 
of gender norms can be seen in many examples of female leadership 
in other religious traditions. As Grace Jantzen has argued in her study 
of female Christian mystics of late medieval Europe, women were 
consistently imagined as humble, passive, and lowly throughout me- 
dieval discourse. Yet paradoxically, this construction or femininity also 
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opened the possibility for at least some women to use that “lowliness 
and humility” as the basis on which to claim divine experience and 
spiritual authority. Even if only in rare cases, some women were able 
to turn their humility into evidence of their openness to the Spirit and 
thus a potential source of spiritual power: 


if such lowliness is gender-related, then by a paradoxical twist women 
are especially privileged, at an advantage as candidates for exaltation. 
Of course, this would actually occur only extremely rarely; in practical 
terms most women’s lot would not be improved at all. Nevertheless, 
exceptional women could claim authority and special privilege on the 
basis of a vision directly vouchsafe by God.*! 


Likewise, the fact that women were imagined to be inherently more 
physical, sensual, and emotional than men also opened the possibility 
for a new kind of mystical experience and spiritual authority, one 
rooted in a highly erotic, sensual, and embodied mysticism. Thus we 
find medieval women mystics like Hildegard of Bingen, Hadewijch of 
Antwerp, Julian of Norwich and others who were able to transform 
their imagined weakness, physicality, and sensuality as women into a 
source of spiritual authority—one that in some cases even became a 
social and political “subversion of male authority.”*? 

A similar kind of paradoxical gender dynamic has been observed 
in the case of nineteenth-century Spiritualism in the USA. As Ann 
Braude argues in Radical Spirits, women in nineteenth-century Amer- 
ica were consistently imagined and discursively constructed as passive, 
innocent, and childlike; yet, ironically, their alleged “passivity” and 
simplicity also rendered women more “receptive” to communications 
from spirits and thereby opened the possibility for women to speak 
publicly with a new kind of divine authority.** Indeed, it gave them an 
opportunity to assume a quite active voice and even to become lead- 
ers of religious movements in their own right: “more women stepped 
beyond conventional female roles because of Spiritualism than they 
would have without it. In mediumship, .. Spiritualism held up a model 
of women’s unlimited capacity for autonomous action.”’* 

A similar gender dynamic, I would suggest, is at work in many Hindu 
Tantric traditions, though with obvious differences of time, place, and 
cultural context. Tantric ritual, we have seen, is highly essentialized and 
heteronormative, even exaggeratedly so. And sexual rites are largely de- 
scribed from the male point of view, primarily for the benefit of the 
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male practitioner. Yet at the same time, the fact remains that women 
are imagined as embodiments of sakti, at once “feared and revered”®> 
as receptacles of divine creative energy and strength. As two contem- 
porary female devotees put it in an interview in 2000, 


In every house of Kamrup we find Devi, our mother goddess . . . they 
consider every woman a Devi, and it follows that the energy in every 
house is existing ... That is where sakti comes in, because you feel 
in every woman that much more special, you feel that special divine 
force is kind of encompassed in me because I am a woman, so it’s in 
me and it’s up to me to tap and link it into that force ... 1 am a chip of 
that energy. 


I am Devi. I am Siva, I am everything, I am so powerful like mother 
goddess. I have to do puja for myself, I have to love myself.*° 


Historically, this identification of the female with the goddess as 
strength has also opened a space for at least some women to assume 
that power in a more direct way: they have had the opportunity—even 
if relatively rare—to become spiritual authorities, gurus, and leaders of 
Tantric lineages. 

This more complex sort of female agency is perhaps not unlike what 
Gayatri Spivak calls a kind of “strategic essentialism,” that is, a “strate- 
gic use of a positivist essentialism” for some larger social interest.®” In 
some cases, it is advantageous for oppressed and marginalized groups 
to “essentialize” themselves and bring forward their group identity in 
a simplified way in order to achieve certain goals. In the case of Hindu 
‘Tantra, we might say that Sakta women have been able to use their 
highly essentialized status as saktis and embodiments of the goddess’ 
power in a strategic manner, that is, as a means to achieve a more 
concrete kind of authority in living Tantric communities. As such, 
they may not have created the foundation for a movement of radical 
women’s liberation, but they ave been able to open a unique space or 
gap within the dominant relations of power. 


Conclusions: The alchemy of sex and gender 


In sum, the case of Assamese ‘Tantra challenges us to think about both 
agency and women’s roles in a far more complex way than the usual 
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binary of liberating agency versus deterministic exploitation. Instead, 
it forces us to recognize that women are often discursively and ritually 
constructed in ways that are highly essentialized and seemingly quite 
problematic from the standpoint of much of contemporary feminist 
theory. Yet at the same time, it also reveals the ways in which ‘Tantric 
women can and historically have found new room to maneuver and new 
spaces for agency even within a highly essentialized, heteronormative, 
and male-dominated system. 

As saw in Chapter 1, the Tantric concept of sakti or power is both 
fundamentally gendered and inherently performative. That is to say, 
power is intimately tied to constructions of masculinity and femininity 
and to relations between the sexes. And, as Butler’s suggests, these 
constructions are by no means fixed essences but rather effects that 
must be performed and continuously re-performed through “acts, ges- 
tures, enactments,” and other forms of social discourse.®® In the case 
of Kamakhya, these performative enactments include the recitation of 
mythic narratives, the daily performance of animal sacrifices, the secret 
‘Tantric sexual rites, and the large public festivals that together bind the 
goddess and her devotees in a complex network of power and gender 
relations. 

Going a step further than either Foucault or Butler, however, we 
might also say that power itself is “gendered” and “performed” in this 
tradition. Metaphysically and metaphorically, power here is largely 
imagined as feminine: it is the creative sakti of the goddess that flows 
through and sustains the universe with her life-giving blood. But in- 
stitutionally and politically, power is largely conceived, constructed, 
and performed as masculine: it is the ritual authority of the priests 
who perform her rituals and the royal power of the kings who rule her 
land. In fact, one of the things that Kamakhya’s rituals do, I would 
argue, is transform the spiritual power of the goddess into the physical 
power of the male kings and priests. Through a kind of sexo-religio- 
political alchemy, the feminine energy of the yoni is transmuted into the 
masculine authority of the brahman and the raja. 

Of course, as Butler suggests, there are always opportunities for 
subversive forms of performance and “new possibilities of agency” 
that might transform the dominant relations of power.®? In the case of 
Assamese ‘Tantra, the fact that women are identified with the goddess 
and her power has meant that at least some women have historically 
been able to use that power for more tangible forms of authority, as 
ritual experts, authorities, and gurus in their own right. For the most 
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part, it is true, their power has always been on the periphery and 
at the margins of the institutional worship of Kamakhya, which has 
historically been and still remains the domain of the hundreds of red- 
clad priests who run the central temple complex. Yet it still remains 
to this day a possibility inherent in the discourse and ritual practice of 
a tradition centered on the tremendous, creative-destructive energy of 
the goddess as power. 


Chapter Six 


THE POWER OF GOD 
IN A DARK VALLEY: 
REFORM, COLONIALISM, 
AND THE DECLINE OF 
TANTRA IN SOUTH ASIA 


Engaged in worship with women, wine and meat [stri-madya-mamsa- 
seva], alas, they perish! Alas, they perish! Their lives are futile. They 
don’t understand the deeper meaning of the Vedas. 

—Sankaradeva, Kirttana-ghosa (sixteenth century)! 


The temples of Kamakhya leave a disagreeable impression—an im- 
pression of dark evil haunts of lust and bloodshed, akin to madness 
and unrelieved by any grace or vigour of art. ... All the buildings, 
and especially the modern temple of Kali... testify to the atrophy and 
paralysis produced by erotic forms of religion. 

—Sir Charles Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism (1921)? 


O that the power of God might be displayed in this dark valley. 
—Rev. Miles Bronson (1843)? 


ut if Tantra was intimately tied to kingship and political power in 
South Asia, why did it so quickly decline in the modern period? If 
the worship of the goddess as Sakti or power was so widely patronized 
by Assam’s rulers like the Pala, Koch, Chutiya, Jaintia, and Ahom kings, 
why did it gradually disintegrate and fragment, leaving the goddess 
increasingly removed from the center of political power? 
In many parts of India, the decline of Tantra as a major religious 
and political force began with the spread of Islam, particularly into 
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key strongholds of Tantric philosophy such as Kashmir and the north- 
west.* In the case of Assam and the northeast region, however, the 
reasons of the decline of Tantra were complex and closely related to 
the changing social and political fortunes of the region from the six- 
teenth century to the present. For the most part, Assam was not much 
affected by the spread of Islam, since the Ahom kings were remarkably 
successful at beating back Muslim incursions into the region.*> While it 
is popular and convenient to blame the decline of everything in India 
on the British, the critique of Tantra in northeast long predated the 
coming of the British colonial authorities—who were in fact rather late 
in coming to Assam—and in fact was already well underway from the 
sixteenth century onward. The neo-Vaisnava reform movement led by 
Sankaradeva in the sixteenth century was in many ways just as critical 
of Sakta Tantra as the British colonizers and Christian missionaries 
would be two centuries later; and it prefigured many of the Orientalist 
attacks on idolatry, sacrifice, and sexual licentiousness. 

However, Tantra in Assam did become a special object of attack 
by the British Orientalists, colonial authorities, and Christian mission- 
aries of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Indeed, if Tantra as 
a whole was widely viewed as the most extreme and perverse aspect 
of the “Indian mind”—as the “extreme Orient” and “India’s Darkest 
Heart’’°—then the Tantric traditions of Assam were viewed as the most 
extreme extremity of the Orient, the darkest core of India’s dark heart ttself. 
For British colonial authorities, who began to rule the area in 1826 after 
the First Burmese War and incorporated it into British-administered 
Bengal in 1838, Assam represented a troublesome region that was 
extremely frustrating and often dangerous to govern.’ Throughout 
British discourse, Assam appears as a land of backward tribes, treach- 
erous jungle, and even the sacrifice of British subjects. Above all, As- 
samese Tantra and the worship of Kamakhya, as Sir Charles Eliot put 
it, seemed like a dark evil cult of blood lust and black magic, reeking 
of perversion and madness.® 

For the Christian missionaries conversely, the northeast represented 
an unexpected promise. Above all for the American Baptist mission- 
aries working in the region, this most extreme realm of barbarism, 
idolatry, and spiritual darkness in Asia was a “dark valley” that might, 
however, be penetrated by missionary zeal and so open the entire ex- 
panse of remote Asia to the guiding light of Christ. But in both cases, 
Assam and the northeast region as a whole represented the most ex- 
treme, most exotic realm within the already exotic and eroticized realm 
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of India itself. And it was, therefore, the most in need of conquering, 
regulating, controlling, and redeeming. 

In this sense, the colonial and missionary critiques of Assamese 
Tantra very clearly reflect, and indeed epitomize, the gendered and 
sexualized nature of imperial power. As Anne McClintock, Ann Laura 
Stoler, and others have noted, imperial discourse consistently tends 
to imagine the colonized subject as not simply racialized (dark and 
primitive), but also as sexualized (feminine, hyper-erotic, and se- 
ductive); and this in turn helps reaffirm the image of the colonizer 
as masculine, rational, and self-controlled in its judicious exercise of 
benevolent power.’ As the “dark valley,’ on the eastern-most, thickly 
forested fringe of the empire, Assam was widely imagined to be the 
most quintessentially feminine, sexual, and seductive aspect of the dark 
Orient itself. As such, it provided clear evidence of the need for both 
strong, muscular rule and the purifying light of Jesus. 

‘Together, these combined forces of indigenous Hindu critiques, 
colonial assaults, and Christian missionary attacks led to the progres- 
sive de-centering of Tantra and Sakta Hinduism as a major political 
force in Assam. But as we will see in the following chapter, they would 
by no means end its power or influence in the popular culture of Assam 
today. 


The critique of Sakta Tantra by Vaisnava reformers: 
From “gruesome rites” and “innumerable gods” to 
devotional love of one god 


The first major challenge to Sakta Tantra in Assam began with the rise 
of the immensely popular and influential devotional revival led by the 
charismatic reformer, Sankaradeva (1449-1569). Born in what is now 
the Nowgong district of Assam, Sankaradeva came from a staunch 
Sakta family, with an image of the goddess Candi as the object of 
worship in his father’s house; but Sankaradeva came to reject Saktism 
and its bloody worship of the goddess.'? While on pilgrimage at the 
great Jagannath temple in Puri, Sankaradeva received his great spiri- 
tual illumination and then returned to Assam to preach the devotional 
love of Visnu, above all in the form of his avatdra, Krsna. Much like 
the devotional revivals led by Kabir in north India and Sri Caitanya 
in Bengal, Sankaradeva’s movement spread rapidly throughout the 
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northeast region in large part because of its simple, direct message of 
devotional love (bhakti) of God in a personal form and its accessibility 
to individuals of any class or caste. 

Sankaradeva was quite critical of what he saw as the idolatry and 
bloody ritualism of the time—and above all, left-hand Sakta Tantra, 
with its “gruesome rites” and “worship of innumerable gods and god- 
desses for worldly benefits.”!! From Sankaradeva’s perspective, “Soci- 
ety was moth-eaten from within .. . The land was infested with teachers 
of Vamacara Tantra with their philosophy of sex and plate. Amongst 
religious rites the most spectacular were bloody sacrifices ...to deaf- 
ening drums, night vigils in virgin worship and lewd dances of temple 
women.”!? Thus in his Kirttanaghosa, Sankaradeva suggested that God 
had in fact become incarnate in the form of the Buddha in order to con- 
fuse the wicked with “the left-hand scriptures” (vamanaya sastra), and 
that God would finally return at the end of the age in the form of Kalki 
in order to destroy the left-hand heretics and establish the Truth.!? 
Sankaradeva’s closest disciple and successor, Madhava (1489-1596) 
was also originally a Sakta and defended the practice of blood sacrifice 
in a famous debate with Sankaradeva, before finally conceding and 
converting to the Vaisnava faith. 

Initially, Sankaradeva’s reformist movement and his critique of Sakta 
ritualism drew intense hostility from the brahmans of the region, who 
complained to the Ahom kings. Madhava was imprisoned and another 
disciple was beheaded, while Sankaradeva was forced to flee from place 
to place to avoid persecution. After leaving Assam to visit various 
holy sites, Sankaradeva returned to the Koch kingdom, where he was 
initially met with hostility by king Naranarayana, who arrested and 
tortured two of his disciples. However, the saint presented himself at 
the king’s court and persuaded him by the profundity of his learning 
and the depth of his faith.!4 Finally, Sankaradeva settled in the town 
of Bheladonga in Cooch Behar, where he died at the age of 120. 
The saint left behind a massive body of literature, including numerous 
poetic works, such as his magnum opus Kirttanaghosa, treatises on 
bhakti, translations of the Bhagavata Purana and Ramayana, as well as 
numerous dramas and songs. 

Sankaradeva’s devotional faith is often referred to simply as 
ekasarana nama-dharma, meaning the religion of worship of the one 
true God (Visnu, particularly in his incarnation as Krsna) through 
recitation of his name (nama). As Sankaradeva put it in his Bhakti- 
ratnakara, “here is only one religious duty, the worship of this god. 
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There is only one mantra, the name of this god.”!> All other deities are 
seen as mere manifestations of Visnu, meaning that the worship of any 
other god or goddesses is useless. In contrast to Bengali Vaisnavism, 
Sankaradeva’s bhakti does not involve the worship of Krsna’s female 
consort, Radha—most likely because of his fierce rejection of Saktism 
and the focus on the female aspect of the divine. Moreover, in contrast 
to other bhakti traditions, it focuses primarily on the dasya attitude, that 
is, the role of the devotee as a “slave” (rather than a friend, mother, 
or lover) of God. In place of elaborate ritual, sacrifice, or esoteric 
rites, Sankaradeva’s devotional worship focuses primarily on the re- 
membrance of God’s name through chanting, prayer, and devotional 
singing (kirtan). All other rites and practices, including “tantra, mantra 
... yajfia,’ and so forth are utterly surpassed by the devotional remem- 
brance of Hari’s name.'!® Indeed, Sankaradeva has particular scorn 
for the left-hand Tantric worship with “women, wine and meat” (stri- 
madya-mamsa seva), an ignorant and futile practice that only leads 
sinful fools to their own destruction. !” 

In this most degenerate cosmic age, the Kali Yuga, when human 
beings are frail and weak, sacrifices are useless, and singing the name 
is the simplest, most direct, most appropriate form of worship: “[The 
same result that was attained] in Krta age by meditation on Visnu, in 
the Treta age by worship with sacrifices, and in the Dvapara age by 
rituals [is attained] in the Kali age by singing the name of Hari.”!® 

Sankaradeva’s neo-Vaisnavism does, however, place great emphasis 
on the importance of the guru or teacher as the one who shows the 
way to salvation. Indeed, the novice should see the guru as god and 
respect him as such: “God and guru are one, different only in body.’”!® 
Initiation therefore means taking shelter under the guru and surren- 
dering oneself to God, to the guru, and the name. Unlike other forms 
of Hinduism in the region at the time, the faith was open to men of all 
castes, and Sankaradeva was famous for giving initiation to indigenous 
peoples, untouchables, and Muslims without hesitation. For true devo- 
tional love of God, caste, class, and scriptural knowledge are irrelevant, 
and even the lowest of untouchables is considered equal to the highest 
priest of sacrifice and makes the supreme sacrificial offering when he 
sings Krsna’s name: 


Even a candala, as soon as he takes Hari’s name, becomes the true 
priest of sacrifice.”° 
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A candala who has Hari’s name on his tongue is considered the most 
honorable ... One who has Hari’s name on his lips performs all aus- 
terities, sacrifices, and offerings of gifts. He is considered a twice-born 
knower of the Vedas.?! 


If one knows the words of Krsna, why does he need to be a brahman by 
birth? Let him simply remember Hari day and night. Devotion does 


not care if he has a caste or not.?2 


Here we see that Sankaradeva adopted a fundamentally different 
attitude toward purity and impurity that represents a striking break 
with the Sakta Tantric path. Rather than unleashing and channeling 
the power of the impure through polluting substances and violations of 
caste in Tantric ritual, Sankaradeva rejects the very categories of “pure” 
and “impure” altogether. From the bhakti perspective, an untouchable 
who is devoted to Hari is more pure than a priest and even “purifies 
the threefold world,” while a brahman who is not devoted to God is 
worse than a candala.”? 

Quite significantly, however, Sankaradeva’s attitude toward women 
was a bit more complex and ambivalent. On the one hand, he opened 
the door for women to receive initiation and positions of authority, and 
his own grand-daughter-in-law became the head of a major satra.*4 Yet 
on the other hand, he also warned of the dangers of female sexuality, 
advising his followers “not to entangle themselves in the dangerous web 
of women,” since their sexual power has the potential to “intoxicate 
man” and “close his better senses.”*> As Sankaradeva described the 
potential perils of female sexuality: 


In the world of illusion, the terrible illusion of woman [ghora nari 
maya] is the most despised. Even the heart of a great, perfected sage 
is captured by her sidelong glance. Her sight destroys prayer, penance 


and yoga. Knowing this, the wise avoid the company of women.”° 


Again, this is probably in part a response to the Assamese Sakta 
tradition, with its celebration of female sexuality and the power of 
sexual union. Indeed, Sankaradeva appears to have defined his path 
sharply in contrast to Sakta Tantra, and above all the worship of the 
yon, by offering women a place as spiritual authorities while warning 
against their dangerous power as sexual beings. 
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Finally, Sankaradeva and his followers also introduced new kinds of 
Vaisnava institutions that reshaped not just the religious but also the 
social life and communal organization of the northeast region. The 
two main structures he introduced were the satras, or monastic cen- 
ters, and nam-ghars, or chanting houses. The satras basically consist of 
a guru (the satradhikar or head of the monastery) and those disciples 
initiated by him, and these serve as centers of learning and study for 
Vaisnava monks throughout the northeast. Under the Ahom kings, the 
satras received generous patronage and became powerful bodies with 
an established place in society. Although this patronage ended with 
the advent of British rule, there are still today more than 650 satras in 
the Assam valley, such as the famous satras on the great river island 
of Majuli in eastern Assam. The nam-ghars, meanwhile, have played a 
central role in the village life of Assam and serve as essentially the “reli- 
gious congregation” of many local communities. The chanting houses 
represent an integrated association of households who combine for the 
purposes of “maintaining a local centre of devotional worship.”?’ As 
the neo-Vaisnava movement spread rapidly across Assam, the nam- 
ghars effectively became the basic structural unit of rural society in 
much of the region. This is a large part of the reason that the state 
remains predominantly Vaisnava to this day and Sankaradeva’s de- 
votional revival continues to inform both the religious and the social 
fabric of Assamese culture. 

Not surprisingly, given its tremendous influence on Assamese cul- 
ture and religious life, Sankaradeva’s reform movement also helped re- 
shape and reform ‘Tantra in the region, as well. As Mishra observes, the 
transgressive left-hand worship once performed at Kamakhya temple 
gradually dropped away and was replaced by more symbolic, right- 
hand worship at roughly the same time that Sankaradeva’s powerful 
movement became dominant in the region: 


There must have been a period during which vamacara system of 
worship was in vogue in the temple. But now, this system is dispensed 
with. And the priest performs the puja being accompanied by the sym- 
bolic presence of a woman companion in the form of a red flower to 
his left side. .this change over to a new system is not an isolated phe- 
nomenon. The reformative attitude is evident in Tantric literatures like 
the Saktisangama and the Mahanirvana. Incidentally, this reformative 
period in the Tantras coincides with the time of Sankaradev, the great 
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neo-Vaisnavite reformer of Assam. This adoption of a new system of 
worship at Kamakhya may have been influenced by his preachings.?® 


As we will see in Chapter 7, left-hand rites and the darker side of 
‘Tantra as the path of power never fully died out in Assam but remains 
part of the religious fabric of the region to this day. Yet the temple of 
Kamakhya itself has been largely purified of the transgressive left-hand 
rites and transformed into a “sweeter” devotional center of popular 
worship. 


The extreme orient: British critiques of Tantra and the 
justification for colonial rule 


If the critique of Sakta Tantra began with Sankaradeva’s devotional 
revival, it reached its most elaborate and at times almost comical form 
in the writings of British colonial authorities in the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries. Due to the remoteness of Assam, its dense, 
jungle topography, and its huge diversity of indigenous tribes, lan- 
guages and cultures, the British came relatively late to the region. And 
when they did, they commented endlessly on the decadent, corrupt, 
morally depraved nature of both the land and its peoples, which they 
saw as the most extreme example of the decadence and depravity char- 
acteristics of India as a whole. Indeed, the consistent, ever-repeated 
refrain in the British writings on Assam is that this is the most extreme, 
most exotic, dangerous, and bizarre part of the extreme Orient itself— 
a land of dense jungle, crude tribes, primitive superstition, epitome of 
all the darkest and most dangerous tendencies in the Indian mind. 
One of the more entertaining accounts of a British explorer in Assam 
is that of the botanist EK Kingdon Ward, Plant Hunting at the Edge of 
the World. Ward describes in vivid detail what he calls the “backward 
provinces” of the northeast, which are separated from civilization by 
mountains and jungle and contain a “veritable Tower of Babel” of 
different primitive tribes languages, religions, traditions: “Burma and 
Assam have surprisingly little to do with India, either in geological or 
historical time; and not much to do with it in space. They are the 
backwaters of the great human migratory streams. Their population, 
eddying between the cold tablelands of innermost Asia and the fertile 
plains bordering the Indian Ocean, have drawn into their vortex the 
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flotsam and jetsam of both.” And the peoples of this extreme land are 
equally barbaric and strange: “It is a desolate region thinly inhabited 
by numerous tribes caught up in the web of hills, speaking different 
languages, having different customs and traditions.”?? 

This account of the extreme Orient of Assam is repeated throughout 
British writing from the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 
such as T.T. Cooper’s narrative of his travels in the northeast hills of 
1873. Cooper explains that before his travels in India, he had once had 
an exceptionally low opinion of the “Oriental character”; as he once 
put it, “mosquitoes and niggers were created solely for the annoyance 
of Europeans.” But as a result of his travels in South Asia, his opinion 
of the Oriental character had risen to one slightly less disparaging 
(though no less condescending). Like most Orientals, he suggests, the 
Indian character is weak, superstitious, effete, and cruel. Yet under 
the proper guidance of just British rule, it can become peaceful and 
contented: 


Everywhere superstitious, more or less ignorant and extremely sensi- 
tive to the slightest wrong; when roused by real or fancied injustice, or 
an insult to their religious prejudices, turbulent, and cruel in the ex- 
treme; but where governed with justice and properly protected, always 
peace-loving, industrious, law-abiding and contented. Nowhere in the 
East will this opinion receive stronger confirmation than in British 
India.*° 


Lying as it does on the outermost, jungly fringe of India, Assam 
represents the most extreme example of the Oriental character. Assam 
itself is for Cooper a dark, mysterious, and dangerous place, “a wilder- 
ness of swampy forest, breeding deadly miasma, and teeming with wild 
beasts and reptiles.”*! And its people are equally dark and savage. By 
the British era, he writes, the Assamese had lost whatever former en- 
ergy and civilization they might have had, descending into a “lethargic 
existence” and “listless apathy,” with little moral standards and largely 
addicted to opiates: “The laxity of morals amongst the people is con- 
spicuous, and this, coupled with the vice of an inordinate use of opium, 
constitutes one of the greatest drawbacks to industry and progress.” 

However, perhaps the most influential and widely read British ac- 
count of the region was Sir Edward Albert Gait’s History of Assam, pub- 
lished in 1905 and soon made the standard text on the northeast. Gait 
comments repeatedly on the Assamese peoples’ weakness, flaccidity, 
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passivity, and femininity, with their “internal tendency towards dis- 
integration,” which he attributes to the warm, wet climate of the far 
northeast: “The soil of the Brahmaputra valley is fertile, but its climate 
is damp and relaxing, so that ... there is a strong tendency towards 
physical and moral deterioration. Any race that had been long resident 
there ... would gradually become soft and luxurious.”°? 

Above all, British authors were particularly fascinated and horrified 
by the practice of animal sacrifice, which was repeatedly identified as 
one of the clearest signs of the degenerate and barbaric character of the 
Assamese. Thus Cooper provides a grisly description of a Mishmee yak 
sacrifice that reads much like an account of a Dionysian sporagmos, with 
raw bloody flesh hacked and torn apart by the frenzied savages; and 
he closes his description by noting that human beings, including two 
Christian missionaries had been sacrificially dismembered in exactly 
the same way: 


The slaughter is always performed with great ceremony. The animal, 
with a halter round its neck, is held by a slave, while the men of 
the house with drawn knives forma circle round it, the women and 
children standing in a group at a respectful distance from the men. 
Then, amidst a solemn silence the chief. . . steps forward with his large 
Thibetan knife, and calmly surveying the animal for a few minutes, 
with a sudden tiger-like spring, delivers a frightful cut on its loins, 
apparently paralyzing it. The chief then retires, and all the men rush 
in with horrible yells, hack and hew at the wretched beast until it 
falls with piteous groans, and long before life is extinct lumps of the 
quivering flesh are cut off and thrown to the women and children, 
who scramble for the warm bloody pieces, and, amidst frantic shouts 
of delight, carry them, to the house, where they are boiled for the feast, 
The ceremony is a ghastly spectacle, and sickened me, especially when 
Chowsam informed me that prisoners are killed in this way, and that 
the unfortunate missionaries, Crick and Bourie, had been surrounded 


and hacked to death in a similar manner.*4 


All of these colonial attitudes toward the Orient—the critique of 
its weakness, femininity, sexuality, and violence—came together in the 
British descriptions of Tantra in Assam. Throughout nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century British writings, Assam is repeatedly singled out as 
the original heartland and homeland of ‘Tantra, and Tantra in turn 
is singled out as the clearest example of all the hyper-sexuality and 
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savagery that lies in the deepest recesses of the Oriental mind itself. 
As Sir Charles Eliot explained in his widely read work, Hinduism and 
Buddhism (1921), the Sakta Tantric tradition of Assam really embodies 
the bizarre contradictions in Hinduism as a whole—its weird mixture 
of elaborate philosophical speculation with sensuality, black magic, and 
violent ritual: 


The strange inconsistencies of Saktism are of the kind which are char- 
acteristic of Hinduism as a whole, but the contrasts are more violent 
and the monstrosities more conspicuous than elsewhere; wild legends 
and metaphysics are mixed together, and the peace that passes all 
understanding is to be obtained by orgies and offerings of blood.*° 


With its complex mix of indigenous tribal ritual and Sakta Hin- 
duism, Kamakhya temple was thus widely regarded as the very epit- 
ome and epicenter of this bizarre Tantric monstrosity. As Sir Charles 
James Lyall wrote in his report on “The Province of Assam,” for the 
British fournal of the Society of the Arts in 1903: 


The celebrity of the temple of Kamakhya at Gauhati, and its impor- 
tance as a centre of that bloody and sensual form of worship of Siva 
and his Consort called Tantrik, are beyond question. The renown of 
this Tirtha is spread not only throughout Assam but also in Bengal and 
the chief scriptures in the latter province reckon Kamakhya in Kam- 
rup as their most notable holy place. What we know of the religion 
of the Hinduised aboriginals shows that it conformed generally to this 


sanguinary type. Human sacrifice was common.*° 


Quite significantly, Lyall notes that the practice of human sacrifice 
to the dreaded Kali led directly to the British Government confiscat- 
ing portions of the northeast region. Allegedly, in 1832, two British 
subjects were seized inside the British territory of Sylhet by a band of 
Jaintias and dragged off to be sacrificed to the dark goddess Kali. The 
two subjects apparently escaped, however, and the British authorities 
sternly warned the Jaintia king, Ram Singh, to prevent such an inci- 
dent in the future. Just a few months later however, four more British 
subjects were said to have been kidnapped and three of them actually 
sacrificed by the raja of Gobha, one of the chieftains under the Jaintia 
king and allegedly acting under the orders of Ram Singh.*” According 
to Lyall’s account, it was largely because of this outrageous violation of 
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human decency and basic civility that the British were forced to seize 
and take command of this large territory: 


Jaintia, a country covering nearly 600 square miles and stretching from 
the neighborhood of Sylhet town to the Cachar frontier, remained 
independent under a ruler of Khasi lineage until 1835, when ... it 
was confiscated in consequence of a human sacrifice performed by 
the Raja, who immolated three British subjects kidnapped from the 
Nowgong district, on the northern side of the Jaintia hills, as victims 
to Kali.?® 


Indeed, the British authorities repeatedly used the example of the 
barbarism, idolatry, and sexual perversion of Sakta Tantra to justify the 
need for British rule in the northeast. Thus in 1873, T.’T. Cooper spoke 
disparagingly of the depraved and immoral character of the Assamese, 
their superstitious idolatry and addiction to opium, and looked forward 
to the day when sensible British rule would apply its gentle but firm 
hand to control this degenerate people: “I earnestly hope the day may 
soon arrive when the Government, having gained complete control and 
supervision of the people, may be able by some means to stamp out 
the vice.”3? Likewise, writing in the years after the British had taken 
control of the region, Sir Edward Gait praised the Empire as the only 
power that could save this region from its own degenerate decay and 
moral malaise, thus rescuing it from being overrun by some still worse 
barbarian race: 


The history of the Ahoms shows how a brave and vigorous race may 


> 


decay in the “sleepy hollow” of the Brahmaputra valley; and it was 
only the intervention of the British that prevented them from being 


blotted out by fresh hordes of invaders.*° 


Thus the British “civilizing mission” found perhaps its greatest 
rationale in the extreme Orient of Assam and the exotic rites of 
Kamakhya and her Tantric devotees. 


American missionaries in Assam: The doorway to the 
souls of Asia 


Unlike much of the rest of India, however, Assam and the northeast 
states were “colonized” not so much by the power of the British Raj 
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directly as by the power of the American Baptist and other missionar- 
ies who began preaching in the region in the early nineteenth century. 
Because of the huge diversity of ethnic groups and cultures in Assam, 
the British East India Company actually had a good deal of trouble 
administering the region and so turned to the Christian missionaries 
for aid. Their initial invitation to the British Baptists in Serampore was 
passed along to their American counterparts in the hopes of buttress- 
ing “the efforts of the handful of colonial administrators in ‘elevating 
the character’ of the people of this new territory.”4! And the Ameri- 
can Baptists, in turn, took up the challenge in large part because they 
saw Assam as a key point of entry into the vast and previously in- 
accessible parts of Southeast and Central Asia that lay beyond the 
mountainous boundaries of the region. Assam was thus “envisaged 
as the doorway to an estimated 170 million people in Asia.”4? In- 
deed, the missions became the medium for a kind of “indirect rule” 
in the northeast hills, an area where any revenues from taxation could 
hardly meet even the bare administrative costs of direct colonial rule.? 
Ironically, one of the early centers of the American missionary activ- 
ity in the far northeast of Assam was Sadiya, which was seen as the 
key gateway to the larger Asia beyond Assam.** As we saw in previ- 
ous chapters, Sadiya was also the locus of the infamous Tamresvari 
temple, long known for the performance of human sacrifices and the 
worship of the goddess in her most terrible form as the “eater of raw 
flesh.” 

Under the British colonial regime, many Hindu institutions—above 
all, Sakta Tantra—lost the royal patronage they had enjoyed for cen- 
turies. This provided a clear opportunity for the American missionaries 
to offer Christianity as an attractive alternative in the religious market, 
promising both spiritual and material advantages to converts. As Sanjib 
Baruah comments, 


Colonial rule quickly brought about a sea-change in Assam’s cultural 
universe. The new world of ideas and material goods the missionaries 
brought to the hill people—western education, modern health care and 
so on—was bound to make differentiation from the Assamese a more 
attractive road to collective social mobility. 


On the whole, however, the missionaries had a more optimistic— 
though arguably also more condescending—view of the Assamese than 
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had the British colonial authorities. Overall, the Assamese were con- 
sistently portrayed in missionary accounts as “extremely indolent and 
lacking in enterprise,” and yet also “simple-minded, good-natured and 
law-abiding people;” though “dirty and bloodthirsty,” the hills tribes 
were also said to possess a “purity of life truthfulness and hospital- 
ity.4 According to one nineteenth-century American Baptist mis- 
sionary account, “As a class [the Assamese] are idolaters .. . Thus the 
twin sisters, ignorance and superstition, have held almost undisputed 
sway—mutually rivaling each other in competing the degradation of 
the mass of the people.”’*” But despite their ignorance and supersti- 
tion, the Assamese had great potential to be converted to the guiding 
light of Christ. Indeed, many missionaries considered the widespread 
presence of non-Hindu tribal religions in the region actually to be a 
good thing, since it at least prevented the populace from falling into 
the much worse “destructive vortex of Hinduism,” particularly in its 
bloody and sexual Sakta Tantric forms. As the missionary Sydney En- 
dle wrote in 1911, “Their religion stands in very marked, not to say 
violent, contrast with the teaching of the Faith in Christ,’ whereas at 
least the tribal rituals saved the people from falling into the worst form 
of pseudo-religious perversion: 


These Kachari festivals ... have their good side in that they help to 
keep the people to some extent beyond the influence of the destructive 
vortex of Hinduism, in which their simple primitive virtues might 
otherwise be so readily engulfed, and the adoption of which ...is 
invariably accompanied by a grave and deep-seated deterioration in 
conduct and character.*? 


In sum, it became the task of the missionaries to “humanize” the 
peoples of the northeast, to “regenerate” them and so “redeem them 
from their utter backwardness.” *° As the Baptist writer, Anna Canada 
Swain, described the heroic efforts of young Christian missionaries in 
this dense and dangerous land in her 1935 book, Youth Unafraid: 


To this very rural country abounding in great fertile plains and rugged 
mountains, in tropical jungles filled with all kinds of game and tribes 
untouched by civilization, came a little group of earnest consecrated 
youth.>! 
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The missionaries were quite clear about the fact that they worked 
hand in hand with the British colonial government to “civilize” this 
dark valley; indeed, they were the spiritual light that worked harmo- 
niously together with the martial power of the British authorities to 
settle this dangerous, superstitious, and bloodthirsty land: “Backed 
and protected by the British administration these missionaries con- 
verted the tribes to Christianity in large numbers and reclaimed them 
to civilization.”°? Thus, they worked together with the British gov- 
ernment to put a stop to head-hunting among tribes such as the 
Nagas, which had “profoundly changed the mode of life of all the 
tribes in the administered area.”>* But at the same time, the missionar- 
ies also forbade most other traditional practices such as drinking wine 
and celebrating indigenous ceremonies; “Christian Garos discarded 
earlier practices of propitiating by sacrifices the spirits and demons 
... replacing traditional music for Christian hymns ...and sacrifices 
for foreign medicines.”*+ 

In one astonishingly honest letter from 1852, Rev. Miles Bron- 
son cheerfully describes the rapid decline of traditional rituals, Hindu 
priests, and temples once they had lost royal patronage and come un- 
der British rule. He joyously prays, moreover, that God might hasten 
their collapse to make way for the spread of Christianity: 


I feel rejoiced to find that full two thirds of the priesthood are in trouble. 
They were formerly upheld and honored by the Assamese kings, but 
now they are on a footing with other subjects. Their incomes and 
their influence are decreasing, their places of worship tumbling down, 
their slaves all liberated, dissensions are springing up among them. If 
they oppress, they are liable to be brought up and punished in the 
magistrate’s court, and they know not what to do. I verily believe that 
God will ere long remove this great impediment to the spread of the 
gospel out of the way, and therefore do I rejoice. May God help us to 


do something to hasten their downfall!>° 


Indeed, even after the end of colonial rule and the decision to leave 
India, many British authorities argued for holding onto the north- 
east hills areas in order to “save” the tribal populations from falling 
back into the destructive vortex of Hinduism with all its sensuality 
and bloodshed. As Colonel J.C. Wedgewood wrote in the case of 
the Nagas, most of whom had converted to Christianity: “they must 
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not be converted from good Nagas or whatever they are into bad 
Hindus.”°° 

It is perhaps a testimony to this sentiment that American Christian 
missionaries still continue today to work aggressively in the northeast 
in order to win new converts from this dark valley. While riding the 
Brahmaputra Express from Kolkata to Guwahati in January 2000, in 
fact, I happened to sit next to a middle-aged white American mission- 
ary and his wife from Texas (or rather, I was intentionally seated next 
to them, since the three of us were the only white people on the train). 
When the missionary asked what I was doing in India and learned that 
I had studied Sanskrit, Bangla, and Assamese, he expressed amaze- 
ment that I had bothered to learn some of their “tribal dialects.” When 
I asked him what he was doing there, he explained that he was there 
to help bring the Word of God from the “wealthiest nation on earth, 
America,” to these poor, simple, tribal peoples who had lived so long 
under the cloud of superstition. To demonstrate his point, he pulled 
out a steel, folding multi-tool that had knives, screw-drivers, clippers, 
and so on all built into one collapsing unit; he proudly showed it to 
the Indian passenger sitting in the opposite seat, a 30-ish, well-dressed 
man, who, as I had learned earlier, was a computer engineer. Dis- 
playing the multi-tool, the missionary declared, “See, this is made in 
America, the richest nation on earth, the greatest country in the world. 
No—now, don’t touch it! You could get hurt.”°’? The young Indian 
passenger yawned with a bored expression. 

I moved to another compartment and wished the missionary well 
on his journey. 


Conclusions: The conversion of the northeast and the 
decline of Tantra 


Together, the three forces of bhakti reforms, British colonization, and 
Christian missionary activity have largely undermined the political 
power of Tantra in Assam over the last several hundred years. Still 
today, on the local village level, Vaisnava bhakti remains the dominant 
religious and social structure in Assam, organizing much of rural so- 
ciety through its network of satras and ndm-ghars. ‘The Hindu kings 
of the region, with their blood sacrifices to the goddess, were progres- 
sively replaced by rational, masculine imperial authority. Meanwhile, 
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the majority of the hill tribes of the northeast states converted to Chris- 
tianity, which today comprises about 86 per cent of the population of 
Mizoram, 67 per cent of Nagaland, and 47 per cent of Meghalaya.*® 

Indeed, if the northeast was long imagined to be the most extreme 
eastern fringe of the extreme Orient, and if the Tantric worship of 
Kamakhya was imagined to be the worst example of all that was wrong 
with the Indian mind, then it was the northeast Sakta tradition that 
was most in need of reform, colonization, and religious conversion. 
‘Tantra, in short, provided the clearest evidence and greatest justifica- 
tion for the need for strong imperial rule, supported by the healthy 
moral influence of Christianity. Without the royal patronage they had 
enjoyed for centuries, the Sakta Tantric traditions gradually declined 
as a major political power and retreated more and more to the margins 
of Assam’s social and cultural life. Indeed, today, even the majority of 
Indian historians appear to have internalized these negative images of 
Assamese Tantra coming down from Vaisnava, British, and Christian 
sources. Throughout even the most respectable Indian scholarship, 
we see Assam regularly associated with narratives of shocking sexual 
perversity, barbarous rites, evil magic, and chicanery in the guise of 
religion. For example: 


In the name of religion ...all sorts of atrocities were committed at 
the altar of the Devi temple [Kamakhya] ... Above all, Tantricism 
collected and emphasized what is in fact superficial, trivial and even 
bad in Indian religion. It completely ignored its higher sides.*? 


An atmosphere of mystery shrouded the whole country inasmuch as 
Kamarupa became known to the outside world as a land of black art 
and necromancy ... Superstitions held the uncouth in very firm grip 
and made them easy victims of malicious gods and rapacious magic- 


men. 


Demonized by Vaisnava reformers, British colonial authorities, 
Christian missionaries, and Indian scholars alike, much of ‘Tantra has 
become reduced in the popular imagination to black magic, occultism, 
and chicanery. As White observes, “many Hindus in India today deny 
the relevance of Tantra to their tradition, past or present, identifying 
what they call ‘tantra mantra’ as so much mumbo-jumbo.’”*! And As- 
sam in particular is widely regarded as the land par excellence of the 
darker side of tantra mantra. 
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Yet as we will see in the following chapter, the power of Tantra and 
the energy of the goddess as Sakti have never been easy to eradicate 
from the region, and they survive to this day in a variety of new, often 


revised forms. 


Chapter Seven 


THE POWER OF THE GODDESS 
IN A POSTCOLONIAL AGE: 
TRANSFORMATIONS OF 
TANTRA IN THE TWENTIETH 
AND TWENTY-FIRST 
CENTURIES 


You have very, very powerful female mendicants who exist even 
now ... Even today the Devi comes into women ... We have actual 
physical women ... who conduct and lead entire cults of people. So in 
that sense the Devt is still alive. 

—A contemporary female devotee, Assam (2001)! 


How strange it was to worship in America! ... Traveling from com- 

munity to community, we were dismayed to find so many religious 
businesses filled with so few spiritual people! 

—Swami Satyananda Saraswati, Shree Maa: The Life 

of a Saint (1997)? 


If you think sexual and spiritual bliss can’t be found in today’s fast- 
paced world, you haven’t experienced Urban Tantra. ...No matter 
what your gender, sexual preference or erotic tastes, Urban Tantra will 
expand your notions about pleasure and open you up to new heights 
of intimacy and sexual fulfillment. 

—Barbara Carrellas, Urban Tantra (2007)? 


n the wake of the new challenges posed by the rival powers of the 
bhakti revival, the spread of Islam, Christian missionary activities, 
and colonial rule, Tantra largely declined in most of South Asia as a 
major social and political force. With the exceptions of Tibet, Nepal, 
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and Bhutan, ‘Tantra was displaced as a tradition tied to royal patronage 
in South Asia and has since survived largely on the margins of power, 
in rural areas, in tribal communities, and in more remote regions such 
as the northeast states and the far south of India. Today, Tantra in India 
is indeed still very much alive, but in a rather different form than it had 
been prior to British colonial rule. No longer tied to royal patronage 
or the power of the king, Tantra and the Tantric concepts of Rama and 
Sakti have been transformed and redefined in a number of critical ways. 

In the case of Assam, we can see at least three key transformations 
over the last 200 years. First, there is what I would call the znstitu- 
tionalization and exotericization of Tantra. Today, the worship of the 
goddess Kamakhya is concerned not primarily with esoteric sexual 
rites (though these do still exist) but rather with large public festivals 
and pijas for the thousands of pilgrims who come through on a daily 
basis. Second, there is the reduction of Tantra to the level of folk medicine 
and mundane (and often black) magic. As we have seen, ‘Tantra has all 
along been partly concerned with the acquisition of magical powers 
(stddhis) and the ability to control the material world. Yet in the wake 
of colonization, Tantra has been increasingly reduced to these more 
mundane ends and often defined purely in terms of folk magic aimed 
not so much at radical liberation as at healing loose teeth, preventing 
lice, and stopping thieves.* Third and perhaps most interesting, there 
is what I would call the globalization and universalization of Tantra in 
a transnational context, as we see in the case of internationally famous 
gurus like Shree Maa of Kamakhya. Although she is herself seen as an 
embodiment of Kamakhya, Shree Maa is hardly a left-hand tantrika. 
Instead, she is a guru uniquely adapted to a global audience of spiritual 
seekers amidst a radically pluralistic, eclectic, and constantly changing 
spiritual marketplace. 

Finally, the most extreme version of this sort of globalization and 
transnationalization of Tantra is the variety that we find on the shelves 
of every major book store in America, all over Amazon.com, and ev- 
erywhere on the Internet, namely, the Complete Idiot’s Guide version of 
Tantra. In its “Idiot’s” incarnations, this 1500-year-old tradition has 
been increasingly commodified and mass marketed to an audience of 
spiritual consumers, where it is essentially reduced to a technique for 
achieving enhanced sexual pleasure. Today, when anyone with twenty 
dollars to spend can discover Tantric Secrets: 7 Steps to the Best Sex of 
Your Life, it would seem that the Orientalist fascination with the exotic 
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East is still alive and well.> If anything, it has assumed new and more 
pervasive forms adapted to what Dennis Altman calls the “new com- 
mercialization of sex” in a global order dominated by the sprawling 
McWorld of consumer capitalism.® 

Yet all of these three trends, we will see, help illuminate the unique 
presence of ‘Tantra in the contemporary world, as these old traditions 
adapt to new historical contexts, to new media landscapes, and to the 
strange new dilemmas of an increasingly globalized, interconnected 
new world. Indeed, they reveal the continuing power of Tantra in a 
rapidly changing era where it enjoys less political patronage but perhaps 
more popular support and global interest. 


RKamakhya temple today: The exotericization 
and sweetening of Tantra 


Like many other Tantric centers of modern India, Kamakhya tem- 
ple has gradually evolved from a center of extreme, transgressive, and 
esoteric left-hand practice to a publicly accepted and quite “main- 
stream” aspect of religious life in modern Assam. A similar pattern of 
the “exotericization” and “institutionalization” of once esoteric Tantric 
traditions can be seen in many other examples from northeast India, 
particular in colonial Bengal. As Rachel McDermott has shown, the 
goddess Kali underwent a significant process of “sweetening” and 
“softening” during the colonial period. During the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, the once terrifying, violent, sexual and esoteric 
‘Tantric goddess was transformed into the loving, maternal goddess of 
popular devotional worship today: “After a fifteen hundred year career 
in the Sanskrit religious texts as a dangerous and blood-lusting battle 
queen and a Tantric deity incorporated into esoteric rituals .... Kali 
started to develop . .. an additional dimension—that of a compassion- 
ate divine mother.”” 

Similarly, in my own work on the Kartabhaja sect of Bengal, I found 
that this once highly esoteric Tantric tradition underwent a profound 
transformation during the British colonial period. In response to the 
attacks from Christian missionaries, colonial authorities, and Hindu re- 
formers, the Kartabhajas gradually shifted from a transgressive Tantric 
tradition into a popular devotional sect with a strong institutional hi- 
erarchy. Indeed, the most transgressive sexual rites of parakiya love or 
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sex with another man’s wife became stigmatized as the “stinking fruit 
in the garden of love.” In place of the more radical left-hand rites, the 
Kartabhajas progressively substituted a kind of “deodorized” devo- 
tional worship and large public festivals for a mass popular audience.® 

Kamakhya has clearly undergone a similar kind of “sweetening” 
and “deodorization,” shifting from the bloody and transgressive rites 
of left-hand ‘Tantra to an increasingly popular, devotional, and right- 
hand form of worship. As we saw in the previous chapter, most of the 
left-hand rites at the temple itself have largely disappeared in the wake 
of Vaisnava reforms, British colonial critiques and Christian missionary 
activity, and have slowly been replaced by right-hand forms of symbolic 
offerings to the goddess. As Mishra notes, “At present, nitya puja of the 
goddess follows daksinacdra method of Tantrick worship.”? In place 
of secret rites carried out by a few tantrikas to the goddess in her 
bloodthirsty form and offerings to the yonis of female saktzs, most of 
Kamakhya’s worship today consists of thousands of pilgrims coming to 
offer devotional worship at the yon pitha. Offerings of goats, pigeons, 
fish, and buffaloes still comprise a significant part of the temple’s daily 
routine and help perpetuate its reputation of dangerous power and 
bloodshed. And devotees still come seeking the sakt of the goddess. 
But they rarely come in search of Tantric stddhis or the dangerous 
powers of the yoginis; instead, they seek the more practical benefits of 
child-bearing, health, and material well-being through the power of the 
goddess’ maternal, loving grace. 

The more transgressive left-hand rites and the literal use of the 
pancamakaras do indeed continue to this day—though no longer in 
the main temple itself, but primarily on the margins of the temple 
complex, such as in the smaller Bhairavi temple down the steep hill 
several hundred feet below the main temple.!° Left-hand rites also 
continue to be practiced throughout the less urban areas of central and 
eastern Assam, though much less visible than they might have been a 
few hundred years ago. Between 2000 and 2008, I have interviewed 
hundreds of Saktas in Assam, Meghalaya, and Tripura, who confirm 
that the left-hand traditions are indeed alive and well in the northeast 
region, even if less central to major Sakta centers like Kamakhya. As 
one Sakta from eastern Assam told me, “vamdcdra has always been 
a secret practice, a hidden path. Nowadays it is very secret. This has 
always been a path for few to follow. Now it is for very, very few.”!! 

Today, Kamakhya temple remains vibrant with a wide array of ma- 
jor celebration and festivals that attract thousands of pilgrims; and 
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throughout these popular devotional celebrations, we can still detect 
lingering elements of both Tantric and pre-Hindu tribal traditions. 
Without engaging in an extensive discussion of all of the many pujas 
celebrated here, I will just mention a few of the more important and 
interesting ones. As in Bengal and other parts of India, the festival 
of Durga Puja in the autumn month of Aévina is one of the largest 
celebrations at Kamakhya, and it retains many older Tantric elements. 
Blood sacrifice, for example, remains a central part of the massive, 
16-day celebration, as pigeons, goats, and ducks are offered in all the 
goddess temples on Kamakhya hill, while buffaloes are offered at the 
main temple. Perhaps most interesting is the fact that the puja also 
involves the sacrifice of a human replica or “mock-man” made of 
wheat dough!?—a ritual that is very likely the vestigial remainder of 
the human sacrifices described in the Kalika Purana, those offered by 
Assam/’s past kings, and perhaps also those offered by various indige- 
nous peoples. Kumari-pija, the worship of virgins as embodiments of 
the goddess’ power in its most potent, potential form, is also a key part 
of Durga Puja, and 1 to 16 virgins are successively honored on each of 
the 16 days of the festival.!+ 

A second major festival that contains many older and non-Hindu 
elements is the worship of the snake goddess, Manasa, held in Sravana 
month (July-August). Also known as Visahari, the “remover of poi- 
son,” Manasa has traditionally been worshipped throughout the north- 
east during times of disease and epidemic. However, at Kamakhya, the 
worship of Manasa is not done in the central chamber of the temple 
but rather in the outer ma@ta-manditra part of the temple, which suggests 
that the worship of Manasa is an indigenous, non-Hindu practice that 
was only “grudgingly adopted into the regular religious service of the 
temple.”!4 Worship of snake gods is well known among the indige- 
nous peoples of the northeast, such as the Rabhas and Khasis. The 
Khasis are well known for their worship of the snake deity U Thlen, 
allegedly at one time with offerings of human sacrifice. Many suspect 
that Manasa was thus “originally a local deity,’ who was only later 
roughly Hinduized.!° Many folktales about the origin of Manasa Puja 
also point to its probable non-Hindu roots. According to one narrative, 
there was a wealthy merchant named Chand Sadagar who refused to 
worship the snake goddess and insisted on worshipping Siva alone. 
Thus the goddess, “through wile and trickery,” killed off all his sons, 
sank his merchant boats, and reduced him to destitution. Finally, they 
reached a compromise whereby the merchant would worship the snake 
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goddess with his left hand while continuing to worship Mahadeva with 
his right.'© Once again, this narrative seems to point to the negotiation 
between vama and daksina, left and right, heterodox and orthodox 
modes of worship in Assam. 

One of the most interesting aspects of Manasa Puja, which also 
clearly points to non-Hindu influences, is the dance of the deodhds. 
The term deodha or deodhdai has for centuries been used to refer to 
the tribal priests of many of the northeast tribes, such as the Ahoms, 
Chutiyas, and Bodo-Kacharis, and many scholars believe the dance 
to be is a direct carry-over from non-Hindu traditions, probably the 
Bodo-Kacharis, into the cycle of the temple.!” To the rhythm of pound- 
ing drums, the deodhas dance in an increasingly wild and frenzied 
manner until they achieve a state of ritual possession called dakat 
para. Indeed, they are believed to have become temporary incarna- 
tions of the gods themselves, the vehicles of Siva, Visnu, and Sakti 
in human form, and are worshipped as such by the thousands of 
devotees with various offerings of goat, pigeon, and duck sacrifices. 
During their state of possession, the deodhas display various supernat- 
ural powers and perform miraculous feats such as dancing on the edge 
of a sharp blade. The dance continuities well into the night and con- 
cludes with the deodhas prostrating themselves before the snake god- 
dess and finally returning to their normal human states.!® On the whole, 
Manasa Puja is perhaps the clearest example of a variety of indigenous, 
non-Hindu traditions and even quasi-shamanic elements being “Hin- 
duized” and assimilated in complex ways into the mainstream life of the 
temple. 

But surely the most famous and widely popular of Kamakhya’s fes- 
tivals today is Ambuvaci (ambubachi or ameti in local pronunciations), 
the celebration of the earth’s menstruation in the summer month of 
Asadha, which we discussed briefly in Chapter 2. At least as it is 
celebrated in its present form, Ambuvact is a clear example of the “ex- 
otericization,” “softening,” and “sweetening” of a Tantric tradition. 
Here the yoni pitha once associated with esoteric ritual and sexual sac- 
rifices to the goddess in her most terrible forms becomes the center 
of a massive popular celebration attended by hundreds of thousands 
of devotees seeking the menstrual blood of the goddess in her most 
loving, maternal form. 

Estimates of the numbers of pilgrims vary from 70,000 to 200,000, 
coming from all the northeast states as well as Bengal, Bihar, and 
Uttar Pradesh.!? However, Ambuvaci is also a major pilgrimage 
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destination for hundreds of sadhus, yogis, tantrikas, aghoris, naths, nagas, 
and other holy men and women from all over India, who set up small 
encampments around the temple grounds. Indeed, it is even a popu- 
lar destination for many “white sadhus,” that is, Western hippies and 
seekers of nirvana (and/or cheap hashish) who often wear their hair in 
long dreadlocks in imitation of the Indian s@dhus.”° Finally, like most 
festivals in India, Ambuvaci also gives birth to a huge, teeming and 
prosperous marketplace, as small merchants, peddlers, and vendors 
from all over northeast India come to sell their various wares.7! 

Of the hundreds of thousands of devotees who attend the festival, 
few come seeking the terrifying power of a wild, impure, and transgres- 
sive left-hand goddess; rather, they seek the more maternal grace of a 
loving goddess who will hear her children in time of need. Instead of the 
oral consumption of menstrual blood in secret Tantric rites dedicated 
to the wild and impure goddess, thousands of pilgrims now come to 
receive the small pieces of cloth (avga-vastra) believed to be moistened 
with the menstrual blood of the goddess in her loving form.’ In fact, 
many priests and devotees today will deny that Kamakhya is ever even 
“impure” during her menstruation, preferring to use the more benign 
description that “she is just resting.”?? 

Significantly, the number of female pilgrims far outnumbers that 
of males, which clearly reflects the festival’s association with fertil- 
ity, reproduction, and childbearing. As one devotee put it in 2000, 
Kamakhya is “your mother, your Ma, Amma, your mommy ... Any 
moment she helps you, any time she helps you. She gives birth, eating, 
feeding.”?4 The majority of the women I interviewed at Ambuvaci had 
come in hopes of either bearing children, bearing a son, healing a sick 
child, or receiving some other domestic aid.?°? As one female pilgrim 
from western Assam explained to me, “KKamakhya is our mother, and 
when we cry out to her, she hears us and helps us. She is a powerful 
mother, and she gives us her powerful aid.”*° However, the deeper 
symbolism of blood and the creative energy of Sakti is still pervasive at 
the festival, as the temple is dominated by all things red — red flowers, 
red vermillion, red-clad priests and Saktas, all bearing the sign of the 
goddess’ flowing power.?’ 

One remarkable female devotee interviewed in 2000 narrates that 
she first dedicated herself to mother Kamakhya during the onset of 
her own puberty. Her first menstruation happened to coincide with 
the goddess’ menstrual celebration, and to this day she still performs 
her puja using the red cloth that her mother gave her during that first 
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Ambuvaci. As she put it, “this is my Sakti. I forget everything. All 
troubles, all problems in my life.”?® 

Perhaps not surprisingly, Ambuvact has also been rediscovered and 
celebrated by many contemporary feminists, both Western and Indian. 
According to Janet Chawla, writing for Women’s Feature Services, 
Ambuvact represents a rare but empowering image of women’s creative 
abilities, one that is much needed in a world still dominated by negative 
representations of the female body: 


The Ambubachi worship of the simultaneous phenomena of monsoon 
rain and menstrual bleeding may reveal an important contribution to 
global cultural representation of the female body. Kamakhya seems to 
question both the dominant religious legacies of the pollution inher- 
ent in female bodily processes ... Ambubachi Mela provides a sacred 
space for empowering images of the female body—a space where the 
maternal and erotic aspects of women’s lives are encoded and cele- 
brated as divine.?? 

Again, as we discussed in Chapter 5, we might wonder how “empow- 
ering” it actually is for women to celebrate their identity with the sexual 
organ, menstrual blood, reproduction, and the earth. But nonetheless, 
this is clear evidence of the fact that the power of the goddess has per- 
sisted into the twenty-first century and taken on ever-new meanings in 
a postcolonial and now transnational context. 

In sum, in its popularized forms today, Ambuvaci Mela continues 
but also transforms many older Tantric ideas surrounding the potency 
of menstrual blood and the circulation of the goddess’ power through 
the circulation of bodily fluids. Today, the oral consumption of men- 
strual blood in esoteric ritual has been replaced by the public act of 
handing out symbolic pieces of red cloth, but the underlying meaning 
remains much the same. Though it now flows in new directions, the 
power of the goddess continues to circulate between the goddess and 
her devotees, just as the blood of buffalos, goats, and pigeons continues 
to flow over stones of her temple floor. 


The jewel of desire: Magic, occult power, and worldly 
desire in popular Tantra 


With its loss of royal patronage in the face of its new rival powers 
like the Vaisnava reformers and Christian missionaries, Sakta Tantra 
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underwent yet another transformation from roughly the sixteenth cen- 
tury onward. While worship at the great Kamakhya temple became in- 
creasingly sweetened, devotionalized, and de-odorized for a new mas- 
sive popular audience, Tantra also took on a rather different form in the 
more marginal and remote parts of Assam. ‘Today, in fact, Tantra in the 
northeast and in most parts of India is primarily associated not with 
steamy sexual rituals but rather with black magic and occult power. 
Ironically, while we in America and Europe have redefined Tantra to 
mean sexual ecstasy and nookie nirvana, most Indians today associate 
‘Tantra with the dark forces of magic and the manipulation of occult 
power for personal gain. While every American bookstore now has 
thousands of titles on the scintillating secrets of Tantric sex, nearly ev- 
ery corner bookstand and train-station newspaper vendor has several 
dozen little books for sale on the secrets of Tantric magic, the use of 
Tantric spells to control others and win lovers, the power of Tantra to 
find wealth and become successful in business. 

As one contemporary author, Tantrika Sri Kamadeu Pujari, ob- 
serves, the knowledge of mantras, yantras, and traditional plant 
medicines is forgotten and usually disdained by most educated Indians 
today. Yet it still survives and is well known to many folk exorcists 
(ojas) and village folk of rural northeast India.2° Today on the street 
corners of Guwahati and Kolkata, or outside Kamakhya temple, one 
can find countless books on the subject of “tantra-mantra,” mostly 
containing spells and uses of various plants, roots, and animals for 
health, material prosperity, and/or malevolent magic. A variety of texts 
go by the name of Kamariipt Tantrasdra, Kamakhya Tantrasdra, Adi o 
Asal Kamaksya Tantrasdara (“the original and true essence of Kamakhya 
tantra), and Kamaruptya Tantramantra aru Ousadh (“the tantra, mantra 
and medicine of Kamartipa).*! Most of these are quite wonderfully il- 
lustrated with vivid color covers, typically portraying sinister tantrikas 
raising ghouls or subduing victims to be offered as human sacrifices in 
cremation grounds littered with skulls while powerful goddesses lurk 
eerily in the background (Fig. 22). To this day, Kamakhya has a sin- 
ister reputation for the continued practice of the Tantric rite of sava 
sadhana, the use of a fresh human corpse as a source of tremendous 
esoteric power. As Dehejia notes, “in the town of Kamakhya people 
rarely leave a corpse uncremated overnight for fear of losing it to tantric 
practitioners.” 

Most of these contemporary popular texts appear to be derived 
from much older texts on occult powers, and in particular from a 
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once-famous text called the Kamaratna Tantra or “jewel of desire.” The 
Kamaratna seems to have been a remarkably popular and widely dis- 
tributed text that has appeared in different incarnations all over India, 
ascribed to many different authors—such as Srinatha, Parvatiputra, 
Nityanatha, Nagabhatta, and Siddhanatha—and translated into nu- 
merous regional languages.*° In 1913 an Assamese manuscript writ- 
ten on strips of bark was found in North Guwahati in the home of 
the Na-Gosain family, who trace their lineage traced back to the gu- 
rus of the Ahom kings.*4 Estimated to be at least 300 years old, the 
text covers a remarkable array of subjects, beginning with the infa- 
mous acts of Tantric magic, namely, subjugation (vastkarana), attrac- 
tion (akarsana), immobilization (stambhana), enchantment (mohana), 
and eradication (uccatana; interestingly enough, this particular text 
does not include the sixth act of killing, marana, though almost ev- 
ery one of the other thousands of similar texts on popular Tantra 
does). Thus we find spells for everything from the subjugation of 
young damsels (bala vastkarana), women (stri vasikarana), and hus- 
bands (pati vasikarana),*> to controlling elephants and tigers, prevent- 
ing fire, killing lice, removing household pests, winning games of dice, 
discovering buried treasure, and curing animal, fish, and insect bites.*° 

A large portion of the text does deal with sexual matters—but quite 
notably, almost nothing at all to do with either the sexual act itself 
or with sexual pleasure. Instead, its focus is on the far more practical 
matters of helping barren women to conceive, preventing miscarriage, 
causing abortion, curing pain in the womb, and curing labor pain.?’ 
Indeed, it even contains advice for removing vaginal hair and removing 
bad smell from the vagina (yoni sugandhakarana).** 

Some portions of the text read almost like a contemporary e-mail ad 
for Viagra or genital-enhancement. Thus, we find recipes for increasing 
sexual potency (try the juice from the root of the silk-cotton tree mixed 
with sugar, or the eggs of a house spider ground with honey and applied 
to the navel”); for increasing penis size (try applying the paste of a 
long pepper mixed with salt, milk, and sugar*°); or for the development 
of breasts (try mixing cardamom, the root of a pomegranate tree and 
white mustard seeds roasted in a fire and plastered on the breasts for 
eight days*!). Notably, the text also explains how to both cause and 
stop a woman’s menstrual flow: 


If a woman drinks pigeon excrement mixed with honey, she will men- 
struate.* 
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If she plasters the vagina with a paste made by grinding husked rice 
with the outer cover of a bulb of a water lily, the menstrual flow will 
stop.¥ 


Again, a primary focus here is on the flow of desire and power through 
the flow of blood. 

Almost nothing in this text, however, has anything to do with the 
more racy and titillating materials that most of us today associate with 
the label “Tantra.” And yet, this is arguably the most influential and 
widely used form of Tantra in India today and largely what most In- 
dians understand by the term in common parlance. Tantra, for most 
South Asians today, usually means either: a) dangerous black magic, 
or b) practical mantras and magical techniques used to achieve ex- 
tremely this-worldly ends—namely, how to run a comfortable house- 
hold, how to deal with friends, relatives and enemies, and how to pro- 
create. I have been collecting popular Tantric texts for about 20 years 
and now have a sizable library of the genre in Bangla, Assamese, and 
Hindi, ranging in titles from Sarva Manokamana Siddhi Tantramantra 
(“tantras and mantras for the attainment of all one’s heart’s desires”), 
Saontalt Vastkarana Tantra (“the tantra of subjugation belonging to the 
Saontals,” an eastern tribal people known for magic), Brhat Yantra- 
Mantra Vidhana Rahasya (“the secret of performing great mantras and 
yantras’”), and so on.** In all of these, enhanced sexual pleasure and 
the art of “nookie nirvana” is completely irrelevant. This is perhaps the 
most telling difference between contemporary Western and contem- 
porary Indian reappropriations of Tantra for a modern age: while the 
former seeks a form of ecstatic, liberating sexual experience for a happy 
consumer culture, the latter seeks a form of more mundane getting-by 
amidst a difficult world full of poverty, disease, and financial peril. 

Yet this too, of course, may change as India becomes increasingly 
affluent, and the USA appears to be more and more a late-stage empire 
in rapid decline.*> Soon it may be the Americans seeking financial 
aid from the Tantric goddess and Indians seeking their own sensual 
nirvanas. 


Shree Maa of Kamakhya: The goddess of desire 
in the land of great illusion 


While Tantra has largely declined as a political force in South Asia, it 
has assumed a variety of remarkable new forms in the late twentieth 
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and twenty-first centuries, amidst the new transnational flows of peo- 
ple, ideas information. One of the most striking examples of the new 
transmutations of Tantra is the internationally famous female guru, 
Shree Maa of Kamakhya (Fig. 23). While rooted in many older Sakta 
traditions of Assam and Bengal, Shree Maa also reflects a kind of 
“bhakti-fication” of Kamakhya, a transformation of the goddess from 
a powerful, often terrifying Tantric goddess, into a more sweetened, 
devotional figure. But she also represents the globalization of Tantra 
for a transnational audience of spiritual seekers. 

Born in Digboi, Assam, sometime between 1938 and 1948, Shree 
Maa came from a wealthy family descended from the great Bengali 
saint and poet, Ramprasad Sen. From an early age Shree Maa re- 
counts having a wide array of mystical experiences, visions, and trance 
states. Rather significantly, several of these early visions occurred at 
Kamakhya temple during the time of Ambuvaci Mela. For example, 
while visiting the temple with her family on the last day of Ambuvact 
and the goddess’ menstruation, Shree Maa received a vision of a blind- 
ing, bright light that knocked her unconscious amidst the pouring rain: 
“When I woke up I saw a bunch of sadhus were drying my cloth. 
Then Mother told me that now I could be free. I could go anywhere.” 
Her own (human) mother became very angry with her, thinking she 
was just a silly child playing games. In response Shree Maa picked up 
an axe and hit herself repeatedly on the head with it. When they saw 
the child completely unscathed after repeated blows with an axe, her 
mother and family bowed down and praised her as a divine being.*° 

Elsewhere Shree Maa recounts another, still more remarkable trip 
to Kamakhya for the goddess’ annual menstruation. Here she met 
a mysterious woman chewing a mouthful of betel nut, with red saliva 
flowing out of her mouth. Ina very odd but symbolically loaded gesture, 
the strange woman put her red-stained mouth in Shree Maa’s lap, and 
as she laughed and laughed, Shree Maa suddenly recognized that she 
was the goddess herself in human form: 


There was a big festival celebrating Mother Kamakhya’s menstrual 
period and for three days the temple was closed ... [O]ne day a dark 
skinned lady came to the homa. She had curly hair and was chewing 
betel nut, and red saliva was coming out of her mouth. She put her 
head in my lap, and she was laughing. My whole cloth became soaked, 
colored with the red water from her mouth and spotted with oil. She 
looked at me, and laughed and laughed. ... Right away I knew who 
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she was. She was Mother; a form of Mother who came to test... The 
next day was the Kamakhya Temple opening, after the third day of 
her period.*” 


In this remarkable passage, we see a clear chain of symbolic associa- 
tions, all circulating around the image of blood, redness, and fluid: the 
mother goddess Kamakhya is menstruating; a mysterious figure iden- 
tified as a form of the goddess appears with red juices flowing from her 
mouth; and these juices from the mother are then spilled onto the lap 
of Shree Maa, whose clothes are turned red. From mother to mother, 
from womb to lap, the circulation of blood and red fluids is complete. 

In keeping with the classic Tantric dictum that “to the pure, all things 
are pure,” Shree Maa also recounts seeing the entire universe as divine 
and therefore seeing no distinction between clean and unclean. Like 
the Kaula stddhas before her, she saw nothing as polluting or taboo: “I 
saw God everywhere. I would get on my knees and eat with the dogs 
because they were God too.”4® 

From an early age, however, Shree Maa’s theology was remarkably 
eclectic and syncretistic, and she had no trouble incorporating visions 
of Jesus with those of Ramakrsna, Kali, or Kamakhya. Indeed, she 
reports meeting with Jesus regularly since she was in the fourth grade: 
“Jesus would always play with me, that was so much fun. He would talk 
about his life and about how he was born.” Apparently, Jesus revealed 
to her that he was himself also a transnational and univeralistic guru, 
who had visited India at the age of 7 and studied Sanskrit, learned 
Ayurvedic medicine, and debated pundits in Benaras.*? 

After attending college, Shree Maa spent a number of years wan- 
dering in the forests around Kamakhya and in the foothills of the 
Himalayas. She also entered into an extended period of austerity and 
penance, living for eight years on a daily meal that consisted of nothing 
more than a little piece of turmeric and basil leaves washed down with 
sandal paste mixed with water. In 1980, she is said to have weighed a 
mere 60 pounds.°? 


The White Sadhu: Shree Maa meets Sahib Sadhu 
and comes to America 


While in the holy town of Bakreshwar, West Bengal, in 1980, Shree 
Maa encountered a complex and fascinating American-born figure 
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known as Swami Satyananda, also called “the White Sadhu” or “Sahib 
Sadhu” (Fig. 24). According to his own narrative, Satyananda had 
been traveling in India for many years and had studied with an Indian 
sadhu in the Himalayas who initiated him in 1971. Satyananda’s pri- 
mary form of worship, we should note, was the worship of the goddess 
Candi and the yajfia or fire sacrifice as his primary form of sa@dhana— 
thus continuing the ancient theme of sacrifice in yet another new guise 
in the modern era.*! 

Not long after meeting, the white s@dhu and Shree Maa became 
intimate spiritual companions and began traveling together through- 
out India. Even then, Shree Maa had begun to adopt a universalistic 
spiritual vision and rather eclectic practice. During her travels with 
Satyananda, she carried with her a portable shrine containing im- 
ages of Krsna, Durga, Jesus, and Mecca, embodying her faith in the 
oneness of all religions.°? In the early 1980s, Shree Maa received a 
divine message from her spiritual master, the great Bengali saint, Shri 
Ramakrishna (1836-86), who instructed her to leave India and travel 
to America. She was, he said, to “perform worship in the West as you 
do in the East” in order unite East and West: “The Motherland and 
Fatherland must be made one.’’>? 

Satyananda was initially opposed to the idea of returning to 
America—which he decried as a land of “religious businesses” and 
the “land of great illusion”: “You can cut my head off, but I’m not 
going to America. It’s Mahamaya land!”°4 But the two did come to 
the USA and eventually settled in an ashram near Napa, California, 
where they have attracted a large American audience. When Linda 
Johnsen’s widely read book Daughters of the Goddess was published in 
1994, with Shree Maa featured prominently, on the cover, their ashram 
was flooded suddenly with visitors hoping to meet the holy Mother of 
Kamakhya.°> 


From esoteric Tantra to a universal spiritual vision 
for a global world 


Today, in her numerous biographies, written works, Web sites, and 
audio recordings, Shree Maa is presented as a global guru with a 
transnational following and a universal spiritual message: “Shree Maa 
... travels the world to share with devotees in the delight of worship 
and meditation. In addition to large families across America, Europe, 
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South America and Asia she has uncountable devotees in places too 
numerous to mention.”°® Likewise, her temple, the Devi Mandir in 
California, is described as a cosmopolitan spiritual hub for seekers 
from all over the world, bringing men and women of all backgrounds 
and ethnicities together for worship of the goddess: 


Devi Mandir is located in a suburb of cosmopolitan San Francisco 
bay Area, where we serve Hindus from around the world. They come 
in all colors from many countries both East and West, speaking many 
languages, and yet they all have one thing in common: when they enter 
into the temple, they leave all thoughts of divisions and become simply 
children of God, children of the Divine Mother.*” 


This sort of universalistic spiritual vision is embodied in the Devi 
Mandir itself, which features a vast “Cosmic Altar” containing dozens 
of Hindu gods and goddesses in a kind of divine smorgasbord of im- 
ages. Likewise, one of the unique forms of worship at the temple is the 
“Cosmic Puja,” which involves “the worship of all the Divine Beings 
of the Universe.”>* At the same time, Shree Maa has also incorpo- 
rated elements of Christianity into her cosmic worship, and the temple 
also features images of Jesus and the Virgin Mary in addition to the 
many Hindu deities. To this day, Shree Maa celebrates Christmas “with 
Christmas carols, prayers to Jesus and even a Christmas tree. A sculp- 
ture of Jesus that Shree Maa made with her own hands is decorated 
with flowers and red and blue Christmas lights.”°? Perhaps the most 
striking example of this religious synthesis appears in her biography, 
Shree Maa: The Life of a Saint, which features an image of Shree Maa 
holding a white baby against a backdrop of the Manhattan skyline with 
the two figures of Jesus and Shri Ramakrishna standing behind her.°° 

The teachings of Shree Maa and Swami Satyananda are essentially 
rooted in much older Hindu bhakti, Sakta, and Tantric traditions of As- 
sam and Bengal. Although drawing her spiritual vision from the ‘Tantric 
seat par excellence, Kamakhya, Shree Maa herself never claimed to have 
any profound knowledge of ‘Tantra; rather, she simply claimed to be 
immersed in the devotional love of her spiritual master, Ramakrishna, 
and humbly following his inner commands. While in Puri, Shree Maa 
was visited by a respected guru named Swami Vishnu Deva Vairagi, 
who asked her: “What sadhana have you been doing to come to this 
state? What kind of tantra have you been practicing, you who come 
from Kamakhya, the seat of tantra?” Shree Maa’s humble reply was 
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simply, “I know no tantra. I know nothing of sadhana. I have only been 
listening to the order of Shree Ramakrishna all my life, and I do what 
I do because of his orders.”°! 

Some have described Shree Maa’s practice as a kind of “right- 
handed Tantric tradition,’®* one rooted in Tantra but interpreting the 
more transgressive aspects of the tradition symbolically rather than 
literally. However, in an interview, Satyananda explained that he prefers 
to describe their practice in far more universal terms that include but 
far surpass the limits of Tantra alone: 


We believe in One All-Pervading, Infinite Divinity, which resides in 
every being of Creation, and is especially manifest in the hearts of all 
humanity. That this Deity inspires within seekers sincerity, joy, love 
and wisdom, and the highest respect for all that lives. That all bodies 
are temples for the holy spirit, and that the duty of man is to honor God 
through loving service to all created beings, and attentive devotion in 


the pursuit of self-realization.© 


Here we can clearly see that the worship of the powerful goddess 
Kamakhya has been significantly revised, adapted, and universal- 
ized, no doubt as part of an effort to appeal to a broader and now 
largely Western audience. The fierce Tantric goddess, traditionally 
worshipped with blood and transgressive ritual, has been transformed 
into a far more benign, loving, and maternal goddess with a universal 
spiritual message. Tantra, as they define it, is not a matter of blood 
sacrifice or sexual rites; rather, “in Tantra yoga the goal is to con- 
nect with [the God and Mother Goddess’] energy through prayer, 
recitation of texts, mantras, singing, meditation, and rituals. Faith and 
devotion is an integral part of this worship.”°* Tantra, as the Swami 
explained in an interview, is merely a “practical application” of mantra 
and yantra, and “all three are present in every spiritual experience.”® 
Ultimately, in its fullest sense, Tantra simply “involves making ev- 
ery action one performs in life as a divinely consecrated offering to 
God.”®® As such, Satyananda is quite critical of popularized American 
versions of Tantra, which focus purely on the sexual dimension and 
thus completely miss the deeper spiritual dimension of the tradition: 


The popular versions of Tantra which place emphasis on only one 
aspect of that offering, namely sexuality ...are not comprehensive 
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systems of spirituality, but rather attempts at accenting the sensational 
with a new vocabulary.®’ 


Likewise, Shree Maa and Satyananda also downplay the more trans- 
gressive and impure aspects of the goddess Kamakhya, and above all 
her annual menstruation during Ambuvaci Mela. From their perspec- 
tive, the menstruating goddess is by no means “impure,” but simply 
resting in a state of meditative poise until her period of seclusion is 
over: 


There is never a time when the Divine Mother of the Universe is 
impure, so the idea that the Goddess hides during Her period is a 
misunderstanding. The period of menstruation is a time when women 
can become extremely still and silent, and get in touch with the ulti- 
mate consciousness of their feminine nature ... There was no issue of 
impurity.®° 


Shree Maa and the White Sadhu also rework and redefine the Kaula 
‘Tantric path along more devotional, far less transgressive lines. Thus, 
they list a hierarchy of eight practices (@caras) that are essentially 
the same list found in classic tantras like the widely influential like 
Kularnava Tantra, which lists a gradation of practices leading from or- 
thodox Vedic rites to the most secret and transgressive Kaula rites: 
“Vedic worship is greater than all others. But greater than that is 
Vaisnava worship; and greater than that is Saiva worship; and greater 
than that is Daksinacara. Greater than Daksinacara is Vamacara, and 
greater than Vama is Siddhanta. Greater than Siddhanta is Kaula— 
and there is none superior to Kaula.”®? Shree Maa’s list of practices is 
almost identical in name, but the practices themselves are redefined in 
far less transgressive, more benign terms: 


Vaishnavachara which means find our inspiration. Vedicachara which 
means learn about that which we love. Shaivachara which means prac- 
tise that which we learn about. Vamachara which means, “Beloved Be- 
havior,” perform every action in life efficiently. Dakshinachara which 
means, “Preferred Path,’ reduce our necessity to perform worldly ac- 
tions. Siddhantachara which means make our behavior correspond to 
the activities spoken of in the scriptures ... . Yogachara means “Behav- 
ior of Union”. Kulachara means “Behavior of Excellence”: whether 
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sitting still in meditation or actively pursuing some objective, the atti- 


tude toward life remains the same in every circumstance.”° 


In sum, Shree Maa is a striking example of the transformation of the 
goddess in a global context and in an American spiritual marketplace. 
Far from an esoteric tradition of transgressive sexual rites or bloody 
sacrifices, Shree Maa’s version of Tantra is a more benign message of 
devotional love, universal truth, and global harmony. In the process, 
however, she has helped popularize the goddess Kamakhya and Sakta 
‘Tantra for a new age and for a new global audience. 

Finally, Shree Maa also reflects the complex dynamics of gender and 
ethnicity in a changing transnational context, as very old Sakta tradi- 
tions confront the strange new world of twenty-first-century America. 
As we saw in Chapter 5, Sakta Tantra does in fact open new possibili- 
ties for women to achieve real power and authority that would be rare 
or impossible in mainstream Hindu society. By virtue of her identity 
with the sakiz of the goddess, Shree Maa like other female saints can 
be revered as a divine being, indeed, as the goddess herself in human 
form. Not surprisingly, Shree Maa has been cited by some authors as a 
kind of “feminist” saint, who “de-centers and undoes” patriarchal hi- 
erarchies.’! To this author, at least, it seems a bit odd to apply the term 
“feminist”—in any of its various connotations or interpretations—to 
Shree Maa (in fact, when I asked them if they would use the term 
themselves, Shree Maa and the Swami clearly rejected it).’? There is 
little in any of Shree Maa’s teachings that addresses gender relations, 
women’s power, female agency, etc.—issues that seem profoundly un- 
interesting to her, and would probably even strike her as unintelligible. 
If anything, her perspective might be considered “trans-feminist,” in- 
sofar as she claims to have transcended all duality whatsoever and to 
see all human beings and all things as one reality. As she writes on the 
topic of “duality,” 


I was totally beyond this world of play duality when I was in Samadhi 
all the time. My mind did not get pulled to the world; it was always 
with God. I never asked people, “What is your name? Where are you 
from? What do you do?” Never! Only since coming to America, I have 


started to ask people these questions.7? 


In this respect, perhaps Rita Gross’ ideal of a kind of “androgyny” 
beyond gender binaries might be the closest feminist analogue we can 
find to Shree Maa’s spiritual vision.’* 
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At the same time, Shree Maa and the White Sadhu also raise truly 
complex and important questions about the nature of cross-cultural 
encounter in a postcolonial but perhaps neo-imperial global context. 
For they represent a unique encounter not just between male and 
female but also between Occident and Orient, America and India. As 
Wilhelm Halbfass famously argued in India Europe, when East and 
West, India and the Anglo-European cultures meet today, the meeting 
does not take place on a level playing field; rather, “In the modern 
planetary system, Eastern and Western ‘cultures’ can no longer meet 
one another as equal partners. They meet zm a Westernized world, 
under conditions shaped by Western ways of thinking.””> 

In the case of Shree Maa and the White Sadhu, however, this meet- 
ing is a bit more complex. The two of them met, after all, not in “the 
West,” but in India—though arguably in an India that had already 
experienced the effects of colonialism, industrialization, and transna- 
tional capitalism. However, the movement has found its true home not 
in India but in Napa valley, California, surrounded by the spiritual 
businesses and get-rich gurus of California-style Tantra. Unlike the 
neo-Tantric sex-gurus and gurus of the rich like Bhagwan Shree Ra- 
jneesh, Shree Maa and the White Sadhu are remarkably low-key and 
seem relatively uninterested in the mega-guru, mass-profit business. 
Indeed, despite their odd hybridity of religious styles, they appear quite 
resistant to the commodification and consumerism that is so rampant 
in American-style Tantra. 

In sum, as I will argue in the conclusion to this book, the fact 
that the meeting between Indian and the West takes place in a largely 
Westernized world does not mean that the Westernized world cannot 
itself be transformed and critically reformed by the encounter. 


Conclusions: Tantra in the age of diaspora, 
globahzation, and transnational capitalism 


Tantra and the Sakta traditions of Assam have undergone a series of 
profound transformations over the last several hundred years, in the 
wake of reform, colonization, and now the diasporic flows of people, 
ideas and capital in the current global context. In India itself, Tantra has 
been transformed in two very different directions—on the one hand, 
into a sweetened, softened devotional tradition for a mass audience, 
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and, on the other hand, into a dark, marginalized tradition of occult 
power and black magic. As it has come to the USA through transna- 
tional gurus like Shree Maa, however, it has also been transformed 
in a third way, into a universal, inclusive, and broadened tradition 
clearly geared to a Western Christian audience. As such, these new 
forms of Tantra really reflect the changing shape of religion itself in 
the contemporary, globalized, interconnected world order, where we 
see ever-more complex, hybrid, and shifting forms of spiritual life. 
As Paul Heelas comments, “the deregulation of the religious realm 
combined with the cultural emphasis on freedom of choice results in 
intermingled, interfused, forms of religious . . . life which exist beyond 
the traditional church and chapel.””° 

Finally and perhaps not surprisingly, Tantra has taken on yet an- 
other new incarnation in the late twentieth and twenty-first centuries, 
in the context of popular culture and consumer capitalism. Like the 
British Orientalist discourse of a century ago, most contemporary pop- 
ular literature on ‘Tantra continues to reduce it primarily to its sexual 
component. Now, however, this sexual element is celebrated as a liber- 
ating spiritual alternative and marketed to a massive popular audience 
of spiritual consumers. As Dennis Altman suggests in Global Sex, the 
processes of globalization have involved not just rapid circulations of 
information, people, and ideas, but also a kind of “new commercializa- 
tion of sex” and “sexual consumerism” that includes everything from 
sexual tourism and cybersex to a massively expanding transnational 
pornography industry. ”’ 

The Western appropriation and reinterpretation of ‘Tantra is clearly 
part of this global trend. This began at least as early as the pub- 
lication of Omar Garrison’s Tantra: The Yoga of Sex in 1964 and 
rapidly expanded in the 1970s and 1980s with internationally fa- 
mous neo-Tantric sex gurus such as Bhagwan Shree Rajneesh.’® 
‘Today we can browse a seemingly infinite series of publications 
bearing titles like Tantra between the Sheets: The Easy and Fun Guide 
to Mind-Blowing Sex and Red Hot Tantra: Erotic Secrets of Red 
Tantra for Intimate, Soul-to-Soul Sex and Ecstatic, Enlightened Or- 
gasms, which promise “truly electrifying sex” accompanied by “mul- 
tiple orgasms, physical ecstasy, emotional fulfillment, waves of plea- 
sure [and] sexual bliss.”’? Tantra’s presence on the Internet is even 
more staggering. Indeed, a Google search run in August 2008 pro- 
duced no less than 12,100,000 hits for “Tantra,” by far the major- 
ity of which were promoting enhanced sexual pleasure and optimal 
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orgasms, such as “Tantra, Karezza and Sacred Sex,” “Tantra, the 
Path of Love,” “Tantra for Women,” “Church of Tantra, “Gay Tantra. 
com,” “TantricMassage.com,” and, of course, “Tantra.com.” As 
‘Tantra.com proudly declares, Tantra should be embraced as “the sci- 
ence of ecstasy and the art of conscious loving,” the path that “says 
Yes! to life,’ where “pleasure vision and ecstasy are celebrated rather 
than repressed.”’®° 

One of my personal favorites in this genre is Urban Tantra: Sacred 
Sex for the Twenty-first Century. This “Urbanized Tantra” offers “a 
fresh, new inclusive, smart, hip, bold, and very fun version of Tantra,” 
including “full body energy orgasms, which [are] like chakra enemas, 
shamanic journeys, and religious experiences all rolled into one.”®! 
The forward to the book by “post-porn-modernist” performance artist, 


Annie Sprinkle, concludes with the following “Urban Tantra Mantra”: 


Om shanty panty 

Ha hari hairy 

Tit pat tooshie 

Just say ya ya yaaaaaa 
‘Taxi sat samosa 

Va va voom voom 
Jaya juicy ju ju 

Thy cum be yum 

Oh ma ma me-ah 
Nookie nir-va-na 
Yum yum yum 

Om. Welcome home. Om.°? 


It would be difficult to think of a more perfect summary of the Ameri- 
can appropriation of ‘Tantra, which has been not only reduced entirely 
to its sexual component but also transformed into a hybrid amalgam of 
western erotica, eastern exotica and fragments of pop-culture. In short, 
as David Ramsdale writes in his popular sex-guide, Red Hot Tantra, 
“Tantra, like sandalwood incense and sitar music, is an Indian im- 
port,’®? and like other exotic imports, it has become commodified and 
marketed to mass audience who care little about its original context, 
history, or meaning. 

Indeed, the Americanized version of Tantra would seem to be the 
very epitome of contemporary consumer capitalist culture—a culture 
that is dominated, as Zygmunt Bauman observes, “by the postmodern 
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values of novelty, of rapid... change, of individual enjoyment and con- 
sumer choice.”®* Yet it also reflects the free-wheeling, eclectic, and 
nature of late capitalist religious life. Today, instead of conquering and 
pillaging the physical artifacts of exotic cultures, spiritual consumers 
feel free to appropriate exotic religious artifacts and “raid the world 
drawing on whatever is felt desirable: the religious (perhaps shaman- 
ism and Christianity); the religious and the non-religious (perhaps 
yoga and champagne).”® Increasingly in late capitalist consumer cul- 
ture, as Heelas suggests, religion itself tends to become “a vehicle for 
acts of consumption. The products on offer are powerful experiences; 
the venues are spiritual Disneylands.’’*® 

In short, it seems that the Orientalist fascination with the exotic, 
erotic East is alive and well in the twenty-first century. If anything, it has 
assumed new and even more pervasive forms in the postmodern global 
shopping mall of cultures. Today, however, it operates not under the 
aegis of direct colonial domination, but through the far more subtle but 
perhaps more powerful “empire of the market” and the absorption of 
ever more cultural and religious traditions into the network of consumer 
capitalism.®” 


CONCLUSIONS: 
TANTRA AND THE END 
OF IMPERIALISM: BEYOND 
“DEEP ORIENTALISM” 
AND “THIRD-WORLDISM” 


Bliss is itself the nature of ultimate reality. And it is located within the 
body... 
—Yogini Tantra (YogT 1.6.51) 


This turning point, on a historical scale, is nothing other than the end 
of imperialism. The crisis of western thought is identical to the end 
of the era of western philosophy... Thus if philosophy of the future 
exists, it must be born outside Europe or equally born in consequence 
of meetings and impacts between Europe and non-Europe. 

—Michel Foucault! 


nsum, the Sakta Tantric traditions of Assam represent not just some 
|e the oldest and most important traditions of goddess worship in 
all of South Asia, or even the “womb of Tantra.” They also offer a 
unique lens onto the larger development, transformation, decline, and 
survival of Tantra in South Asian history and now in a global context. 
As we have seen in the chapters of this book, Tantra in the northeast 
has evolved as a complex negotiation between local indigenous religions 
and mainstream Hindu traditions, mediated in large part by tribal kings 
and the brahmans whom they patronized. The site of Kamakhya has 
developed progressively from a key seat of power, associated primarily 
with divine menstruation and animal sacrifice, to an object of royal 
patronage and political power, to a site of esoteric sexual rites, to an 
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object of contempt for reformers and missionaries, to a hugely popular 
devotional site and pilgrimage destination. Finally, as Tantric traditions 
have come to contemporary America and Europe, they have taken 
on even more new—and sometimes almost unrecognizable—forms, 
now adapted to the shifting dynamics of a late capitalist consumer 
culture. 

Throughout my discussion of Sakta Tantra, I have tried not only 
to use but also to critically rethink certain aspects of contemporary 
theory, and above all contemporary concepts of desire and power. 
While authors like Deleuze and Foucault are extremely helpful for 
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understanding the “flowing,” “capillary” nature of Rama and Sakti in 
Tantra, they also have clear limitations and themselves need to be 
rethought by way of Indian concepts. In contrast to Deleuze’s of- 
ten a-historical concept of desire and Foucault’s rather amorphous 
concept of power, neither kama nor sakti here are static or singular 
phenomena; instead, they are complex, shifting networks of relations 
that have undergone profound transformations in the changing course 
of South Asian history. Far from a kind of amorphous “intentional- 
ity without a subject,” desire and power are very much embodied and 
performed through a variety of different human actors—from priests 
and kings, to gurus and yoginis, from ordinary devotees to indigenous 
non-Hindu peoples. Finally, in contrast to the rather “gender blind” 
approaches of both Foucault and Deleuze, kama and sakti here are 
also clearly tied to gender and to the shifting balance of power between 
the sexes. Through a kind of alchemy of sex and gender, Tantric rit- 
ual serves to transform the metaphysical power of the goddess into 
the physical power of (mostly male) priests, kings, and tantrikas. But 
at the same time, as we saw in Chapter 5, it also opens the door 
for at least some women to embody their identity as sakiz and as- 
sume leadership roles as powerful yogznis, gurus, and even the goddess 
herself. 

It is in this sense that the power of Tantra here is at least threefold: 
First, despite its complex, ambiguous meaning and its vast diversity 
of forms, Hindu Tantra is perhaps best understood as a path of desire 
and power, centered on the tremendous energy of the goddess that 
flows through the human body, the social order, and the body politic 
alike. This is power in its broadest sense, with a wide range of different 
forms in different historical contexts, a power that can be unleashed 
through esoteric ritual, manipulated as a source of supernatural abil- 
ities, but also harnessed in the service of kingship and political rule. 
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Second, I have suggested that much of the power of Tantra derives 
precisely from the “power at the margins,” that is, the dangerous, of- 
ten taboo, but extremely potent forces that lie at the boundaries of 
both the physical body and the social body. The power of Tantra, I 
believe, has less to do with sexual pleasure or the art of ecstasy than 
with the power derived from transgressive physical substances such as 
blood and sexual fluids, as well as marginal groups such as indigenous, 
non-Hindu traditions. Finally, however, the power of Tantra also lies in 
the fact that it forces us to critically rethink the political implications of 
our study of other cultures today in a world that is theoretically “post- 
colonial” but no less violently contested. It reminds us that we too, no 
less than those whom we wish to understand, are enmeshed in com- 
plex matrices of power amidst the waning empires of the twenty-first 
century.” 

Thus, perhaps what the power of Tantra has to offer us today is 
precisely an example of a much more embodied kind of a religious 
tradition—a form of “corporal spirituality” that is neither an exotic 
fantasy nor a philosophical abstraction, but a living tradition very much 
embedded in the complex world of history, political struggles, and new 
cultural encounters.? It is to these last points that I devote the remainder 
of this conclusion. 


Tantric studies as cultural critique: Provincializing 
America? Or mourning empire? 


Moving beyond the stereotyped, exoticized image of Tantra toward a 
more complex understanding is therefore a twofold task: it requires 
that we remain critical of both the lingering Orientalist trends in our 
own culture and the white-washing, nationalistic tendencies in much 
of the contemporary Hindu discourse. We need, in short, “a critical 
Indology that confronts domination in both the scholarly process and 
the scholarly object.”+ The first part of this task requires a healthy 
spirit of self-reflexivity and self-criticism—what I would call, adapt- 
ing George Marcus and Michael Fischer’s phrase, “Tantric studies as 
cultural critique.” As Marcus and Fischer suggest, this sort of cultural 
critique involves a fundamental act of defamiliarization, that is, an act 
of “going out to the periphery of the Euro-centric world where condi- 
tions are supposed to be most alien and profoundly revising the way 
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we normally think about things in order to come to grips with what in 
European terms are exotica.” In other words, one is forced to rethink 
one’s own cultural assumptions in the face of what appears radically 
other or exotic. Ultimately, however, this sort of defamiliarization can 
also be the inspiration for deeper critique of one’s own culture, as a 
“probe into the specific facts about a subject of criticism at home.”> 
Perhaps the most useful corrective to Orientalist views of other cul- 
tures is in fact to treat our own culture as “strange and characterized 
by profound otherness,” and so “turn the anthropological gaze onto 
the history of our own ... cultural practices.”® 

The case of Tantra, and above all the case of Assam with its bloody 
and titillating reputation, is a quintessential example of this sort of 
defamiliazation by encounter with the seemingly exotic other. As I 
have tried to suggest, the concepts of kama and sakt force us to rethink 
our own contemporary ideas of desire, power, and sexuality. But still 
more important, the case of Tantra also forces us to reflect critically 
on contemporary culture and our own obsessions with sex, violence, 
and power in the twenty-first century. By actually understanding what 
sexual rites are about in the Tantric context, we realize that they have 
little, if anything, to do with the “art of sexual ecstasy” or the “easy and 
fun way to mind blowing sex.” Indeed, the contemporary fascination 
with “Tantric sex” has less to do with any actual South Asian tradition 
than with our own cultural conflicts, longings, fears, and repressed 
desires. As Rabih Alameddine so aptly put it, “Sex. In America an 
obsession. In other parts of the world a fact.”’ And yet we repeatedly 
project our obsessions onto the distant mirror of exotic others such as 
‘Tantra. 

‘Today, however, this obsession with sex and with the exotic is hardly 
just an “American” or “western” thing. Rather, it has become part of 
the much vaster global consumer phenomenon that Brian McNair calls 
the rise of the “pornosphere” or “striptease culture”—that is, a transna- 
tional, instantly accessible, and incredibly lucrative pornographic cul- 
ture industry: “the late twentieth century saw the development of a 
cultural environment pervaded by sexuality and its representation. To- 
day. .. we are likely to view, discuss and think about sex with greater 
frequency. . . than any previous stage in history.”® And the modern fas- 
cination with ‘Tantra is clearly part of this larger saturation of sex in 
twenty-first-century consciousness. 

Moving beyond Orientalism and its “culture of domination’? is 
therefore far more complex that just critiquing “the West” and its 
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representations of exotic others. From the late eighteenth to the early 
twentieth centuries, the culture of domination was the fairly obvious 
colonial power of European imperialism. Yet in the late twentieth and 
early twenty-first centuries, the culture of domination is often invisi- 
ble, working not so much through the brute power of military might 
as through the more subtle “imperialism of the market,” that is, the 
progressive absorption of more and more of the world into the logic 
of consumer capitalism.!° Indeed, when we see thousands of books 
for sale through global outlets such as Amazon.com with titles like 
Urban Tantra, Red Hot Tantra, Tantra between the Sheets, and The Com- 
plete Idiot’s Guide, we are reminded that the fascination with the ex- 
otic Orient is indeed alive and well in the twenty-first century. It is 
no longer part of the old-fashioned form of imperialism by military 
conquest, but rather part of new imperial logic of cultural appro- 
priation, absorption, and commodification within a global capitalist 
market. 

In this sense, going beyond Orientalism is not simply a matter of 
“provincializing Europe,” or de-centering Europe as the sovereign sub- 
ject of history, as Dipesh Chakrabarty has argued.!! Nor is it even a 
matter of “provincializing America,” or de-centering the USA as the 
new global hegemon (an empire already in decline, according to many 
observers).!* Going further still, it might be a matter of provincializ- 
ing the “sovereign empire of the market” itself, that is de-centering 
the logic of late capitalism as the subject of modern history. In the 
present transnational world order, the old binaries of “East and West,” 
Europe and its others no longer make much sense, as the “Oriental” 
regions of India and China are among the most rapidly developing cap- 
italist economies.!? As Bruce Lawrence notes, “East and West elide, 
but in a single age-old global economy that perpetuates inequality, 
even as resources, services and benefits of the High Tech Era flow 
toward Asia.” !4 Today, for example, Tantra is being commodified and 
mass-marketed not just to American consumer audiences in Califor- 
nia, but also to Indian consumers in places like Poona, where Osho 
(the guru formerly known as Bhagwan Shree Rajneesh) established 
a large and hugely lucrative spiritual resort in the late 1980s.!° The 
commodification of Tantra, in sum, is no longer simply a European or 
an American or a “western” thing, but rather a global phenomenon, 
and indeed, perhaps the very epitome of the complex cultural logic of 
late capitalism. 
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Beyond third-worldism: Avoiding both an eroticized 
Orient and a sanitized “Hinduism” 


However, if it is true that we need to be critical of the lingering el- 
ements of Orientalism and exoticism in contemporary discourse on 
‘Tantra, we must be no less wary of the temptation to revert to the ideal 
of a kind of pristine, purified, sanitized ideal of Hinduism in which 
the messy, transgressive aspects of Tantra somehow did not exist. As 
June Campbell suggests, a respectful, intelligent study of Tantra does 
not mean that we should retreat into an “idealization or denial of the 
messy aspect” of these traditions; rather, we would do these traditions 
real justice by taking them seriously in their problematic as well as more 
admirable aspects, their implications for power and gender as much as 
for spiritual realization or transcendence.!*° Again, “the solution is not 
to brown-wash the textbooks on ancient Indian history, but to write 
more honest books about the contradictions of all civilizations.”!” As 
Pollock argues, a romantic sort of “third worldism” or “traditionalism” 
is no more helpful for understanding India than is Orientalism. Indeed, 
this sort of third-worldism is only the inverse mirror of Orientalism, 
which attempts to censor, eradicate, or sanitize those aspects of Hin- 
duism that the Orientalists found unsavory. Most important, however, 
it denies the fact that relations of power were by no means unknown 
in Indian prior to colonial rule or were some kind of Western import. 
India, of course, had its own long history of political power, gender 
dynamics, and class relations long before the Europeans came along: 


In rejecting Eurocentrism, we have to be particularly watchful of its 
mirror image, “third worldism”’. .. This seems to be a decided danger 
in some of the reformulations of colonial transformation now in vogue 
(and of the more commonplace naive image of a spiritual, quietistic 
India)... [D]omination did not enter India with European colonialism. 
Quite the contrary, asymmetries of power—the systematic exclusion 
from access to material and nonmaterial resources of large sectors 
of the population—appears to have characterized India in particular 
times and places over the last three millennia.!® 

Defending other cultures against the violence of imperialism does not 
mean that we should sanitize them of their own history of power and 
domination, that we should forget that the class system existed or that 
women and indigenous groups were largely disempowered for most of 
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South Asian history. “By all means one is eager to help in the project 
of ‘reclaiming traditions, histories, and cultural from imperialism’ [Ed- 
ward Said]. But can we forget that most of the traditions in question 
have been empires of oppression in their own right—against women, 
above all, but also against other domestic communities?”!? To truly 
move beyond the imperialism of Orientalist discourse, we also need to 
be critical of the retreat into nationalism and the defense of a pristine 
“tradition” that is so often the flipside of imperialism. In short, we 
must “problematize not only the construction of a hyperreal ‘Europe’ 
as the centre of history but also analogous constructs such as ‘India, 
‘Hinduism’ and ‘the Indian mentality, ”° 

In the case of Tantra, this means that we should be mindful of the 
ways in which representations of Tantra have historically fed into the 
politics of imperialism old and new, twenty-first-century consumer- 
style no less than nineteenth-century British-style. And we should take 
seriously many of the arguments raised by critics such as the authors 
of Invading the Sacred and use these as a valuable impetus to reflect 
critically on the politics of South Asia studies. But it also means that 
we cannot avoid looking at the dynamics of power within South Asian 
‘Tantric traditions themselves, their own gender politics, their own ten- 
sions with non-Hindu indigenous populations. As we have seen in the 
case of Assam, this is a tradition that is intimately tied to very real 
relations of power, to kingship and war, and to the complex dynamics 
between priests and kings, rulers and subjects, men and women. If we 
wish to write a more accurate history of South Asian religions, one 
that might move beyond the simplistic binaries of Orient and Occident 
and think more seriously about desire and power in the contemporary 
global context, these aspects of Tantra should neither be exoticized 
and fetishized nor whitewashed and sanitized. As King concludes, 
“Tf one rejects the isolationist premises that underpin the Orientalist’s 
absolute distinction between East and West, the possibility of interac- 
tion, dialogue and a ‘fusion of horizons’ remains so long as we remain 
hermeneutically open-minded.’””! 


The power of Tantra today: Spiritual corporality 
and political spirituality 


In this sense, a serious critique of our representations of Tantra need 
not be a source of postcolonial angst. Rather, it opens the hope for 
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a more positive transformation through our encounter with ‘Tantra 
in all its rich complexity and historical diversity. For it allows us 
both to reimagine Tantra in new, less distorted ways and to reflect 
back on our own culture and see ourselves as “exotic” in our own 
way. A serious engagement with Indian concepts such as kama and 
Sakti, I have argued, can help us to rethink the nature of desire and 
power in contemporary discourse; indeed, it allows us to think of 
desire as something that includes but far exceeds the limits of sex- 
ual desire; and it enables us to think about power as a complex 
phenomenon, in which the categories of politics, religion, and sex- 
uality are not separate but intimately intertwined and historically in- 
terrelated. Perhaps most important, a serious encounter with Tantra 
also forces us to think carefully about the complex, often tense and 
contested nature of cross-cultural understanding. In my view, this 
means seeing both ourselves and those whom we study as embod- 
ied, historical, politically situated beings, all of us situated very much 
in the flesh. 

Thus, perhaps the most valuable thing we can take from ‘Tantra to- 
day is an example of a profoundly embodied tradition that is embodied 
in every possible sense: through the flowing power of the goddess in 
the material world, through profoundly physical rituals that utilize the 
divine power within the human body, and through a kind of spiritu- 
ality that is also historically tied to royal power and the body politic. 
Arguably more so than any other South Asian tradition—or indeed, 
any other world religion—Tantra is a religious path very much rooted 
in physical desire and the power of the human body, embedded and 
intertwined with the material world. 

As such, Tantra has much in common with many contemporary 
attempts to outline a kind of “spiritual corporality and corporal spir- 
ituality,” such as Foucault’s later work. As Jeremy Carrette suggests, 
Foucault’s later work on the body and sexuality has profound implica- 
tions for the study of religion today. Like the body, sexuality, and other 
aspects of human experience, religion needs to be critically grounded in 
real historical contexts, material circumstances, and relations of power: 
“religious discourse is not some privileged arena free from human 
prejudice, but is rather constructed in and through the ambiguities of 
human living.”’* Tantra, it would seem, is very much what Foucault 
had described as a kind of embodied and material spirituality, a “re- 
ligion which speaks less of a Beyond than of the transformations in 
this world.” Indeed, it is a notion of embodiment that fundamentally 
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undoes the dualism of body and spirit, material and spiritual, religious 
and secular.*4 

Likewise, the Tantric body has much in common with Deleuze’s 
more affirmative view of the body, seen not as flesh set in opposi- 
tion to spirit, but rather as flesh “traversed by a powerful vitality,” 
defined not in its wholeness or identity but “in its becoming, in its 
intensity, as the power to affect or be affected.”*° In Deleuze’s sense, 
the body is not separate from but the supreme locus of the inscrip- 
tion of religious, cultural, and ideological concerns: “The body must 
be regarded as a site of social, political, cultural and geographical in- 
scriptions, production or constitution. The body is not opposed to 
culture. .. it is itself a cultural, the cultural product.”*° Amy Hollywood 
has made a similar call for a more embodied understanding of mysti- 
cism as a “sensible” phenomenon, which embraces all “the messiness, 
multiplicity and pain—as well as... the pleasure, beauty and joy—of 
embodied subjectivity.”?” 

This seems to me a close analogue to the Tantric conception of the 
body and of physical desire as intimately entwined with the complex 
terrain of religion, culture, politics, and history. Just as the body of the 
goddess is dismembered and incorporated into the physical landscape 
of the earth, incarnated in the network of holy sites or pithas, so too, the 
individual human body is itself a manifestation of the goddess’ power 
and contains its own internal network of pithas. Just as the goddess’ 
body and sexual organ are intimately tied to the divine body of the 
king and his territory, so too, the individual body is inseparable from 
the larger structures of the social body and body politic. And today, 
just as the goddess can manifest herself in a human woman such as 
Shree Maa of Kamakhya, so too, in the weird world of late capitalism, 
the power of Tantra can be found as much in California as in Assam, 
as much on the shelves of Barnes and Noble as on the street-corner 
bookstalls of Kolkata—albeit in radically different, at times contradic- 
tory forms. 

Herein, perhaps, lies the real power of Tantra in the twenty-first 
century—its potential contribution to the post-imperialist philosophy 
that Foucault envisaged, born out of the “meetings and impacts be- 
tween Europe and non-Europe.” A tradition so deeply embodied, so 
intimately tied to social struggle and historical change, so malleable 
in the context of globalization and transnationalism seems uniquely 
relevant in the current historical moment. While the old binaries of 
Orient and Occident have largely dissolved, both scholars and those 
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whom they study are still deeply enmeshed in volatile political rela- 
tions and complex matrices of power. As such, we have much to learn 
from ‘Tantric traditions in which the ultimate reality is located not in 
some transcendent other world, but rather, as the Yogini Tantra put it, 


“within the body.” 
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